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PREFACE. 


Many  lives  of  Cowper  have  already  been  published. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  add  to  their  iiiimb«r? 
Simply  because,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  jndges, 
no  memoir  of  him  has  yet  i4>peared  that  gives  a  fall, 
fair,  and  unbiassed  view  of  his  character. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  poet's  kinsman, 
in  his  preface  to  the  two  volumes  of  Cowpei^s  Pri* 
vate  Correspondence,  ^  that  Mr.  Hayley  omitted  the 
insertion  of  several  interesting  letters  in  his  excellent 
Life  of  the  poet,  out  of  kindness  to  his  readers.  In 
doing  this,  however  amiable  and  considerate  bis 
caution  must  appear,  the  gloominess  whioh  he  has 
taken  from  the  mind  of  Cowper,  has  the  effect  of 
involving  his  character  in  obscurity.  People  read 
<  The  Letters'  witii '  The  Task'  in  their  recollection 
(and  vice  vers&),  and  are  perplexed.  They  look  for  the 
Cowper  of  each  in  the  other,  and  find  him  not  Hence 
the  character  of  Cowper  is  undetennined;  mystery 
hangs  over  it ;  and  the  opinions  formed  of  him  are  as 
various  as  the  minds  of  the  inquirers/ 
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In  allading  to  these  suppressed  letters,  the  late 
highly-esteemed  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  once  empha* 
tically  remarked — *  Cowper's  character  will  never  be 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  understood  without  them, 
and  they  should  be  permitted  to  exist  for  the  demon- 
stration of  the  case.  I  know  the  importance  of  it 
from  numerous  conversations  I  have  had  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  on  this  most  interesting 
subject.  Persons  of  truly  religious  principles,  as 
well  as  those  of  little  or  no  religion  at  all,  have 
greatly  erred  in  their  estimate  of  this  great  and  good 
man.'  ^ 

Dt.  Johnson*s  two  volumes  of  Private  Correspond- 
enoe  satisfactorily  supplied  this  deficiency  to  all 
those  who  have  the  means  of  consulting  them,  and 
the  four  volumes  by  Mr.  Hayley.  The  author  of  this 
memoir  has  attempted  not  only  to  bring  the  sub* 
stance  of  these  six  volumes  into  one,  but  to  commu- 
nicate information  respecting  the  poet  which  cannot 
be  found  in  either  of  those  works.  He  is  fully  aware 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Cowper's  case,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  exhibit  them  as  prominently  as  was  com-t 
patible  with  his  design,  without  giving  to  the  memoir 
too  much  of  that  melancholy  tinge  by  which  the  lifii 
of  its  subject  was  so  painfully  distinguished. 

In  every  instance  where  he  could  well  accomplish 
it,  he  has  made  Cowper  his  own  biographer;  oen* 
vinced  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  narrate  any 
circumstance  in  a  manner  more  striking,  or  in  a  style 
more  chaste  and  elegant^  than  Cowper  has  employed 
in  his  inimitable  letters. 

To  impart  ease  and  perspicuity  to  the  memoir,  and 
to  compress  it  into  as  small  a  compass  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  full  developement  and  faithful  leeord 
of  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  Cowper's  life^ 
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tht  aatfaor  baa,  in  a  few  cases,  inserted  in  one  pam- 
graph  remarks  extracted  from  different  letters,  ad-* 
dressed  more  freqaently,  thongh  not  inTariably,  to 
the  same  indiTidnal.  He  has,  howcTer,  taken  oare 
to  aToid  doing  this  where  It  conid  lead  to  any 
obscority. 

He  has  made  a  free  nse  of  ail  the  pnblished  reoordf 
of  Cowper  within  his  reach,  besides  aTailing  himself 
of  the  Talaable  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Cowper^s  kinsman,  to  whom  he  hereby  re* 
spectfoliy  tenders  his  grateful  acknowledgements  for 
his  condescension  and  kindness,  in  undertaking  to 
examine  the  manascript,  and  for  the  nsefal  and  jndi- 
dons  hints  respecting  it  he  was  pleased  to  suggest. 

Without  concealing  a  single  fact  of  real  import* 
ance,  the  author  has  carefully  avoided  giving  that 
degree  of  prominence  to  any  painful  circumstance 
in  the  poet^s  life,  which  would  be  likely  to  excito 
regret  in  the  minds  of  any  of  his  surviving  relatives, 
and  which,  for  reasons  the  most  amiable  and  per- 
fectly excusable,  they  might  have  wished  had  been 
suppressed ;  and  he  hopes  it  will  be  found  that  he 
has  admitted  nothing  that  can  justly  offend  the  most 
fastidious. 

It  is  particularly  the  wish  of  the  author  to  stato, 
that  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality  in  this 
memoir.  He  wishes  it  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  com- 
pilation ;  and  all  the  merit  he  claims  for  it,  if  indeed 
he  has  any,  is  for  the  arrangement  of  those  materials 
which  were  already  famished  for  his  use. 

He  has  attempted  to  make  the  work  interesting  to 
all  classes,  especially  to  the  lovers  of  literature  and 
genuine  piety,  and  to  place  within  the  reach  of  general 
readers,  many  of  whom  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  leisure  to  consult  larger  works,  all  that  is  really 
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interesting  respecting  that  singularly  aMeted  indi* 
vidualy  whose  productions,  both  poetic  and  proae, 
can  never  be  read  but  with  delight. 

Availing  himself  of  some  remarks  kindly  made  by 
some  of  his  friends^  and  of  the  hints  of  the  different 
reviewers  who  have  noticed  the  work,  the  aathor 
has,  in  this  edition,  made  a  few  trifling  alterations  to 
some  parts  of  the  memoir ;  and  besides  adding  an 
entire  new  chapter,  of  what  may  be  called  the  Chris- 
tian philosophy  of  the  volume,  he  has  inserted  a 
number  of  additional  extracts  from  the  poet's  cor- 
resp<»iidence,  all  of  which  he  hope»  will  be  found 
illustrative  of  his  character. 

For  the  flattering  manner  in  which  the  work  ha» 
been  noticed  by  the  reviewers,  and  received  by  the 
public,  the  author  begs  to  express  his  grateful  ao- 
knowledgements ;  ascribing  it  much  less  to  any  merit 
of  his  work,  than  to  their  unabated,  and  he  hopes, 
increasing  attachment  to  the  memory  and  productions 
of  Cowper. 

Sept.  14, 1833. 
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THE  LIFE  OF 
WILLIAM  COWPER. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Hit  parentage — Lou  of  kis  mother — Verses  to  her 
Memory — First  school — Crueitff  he  e.rperienced  there 
— First  serious  impressions— Entrance  upon  West- 
minster School — Character  while  there  —  Removal 
thence — Entrance  upon  an  attorneys  office — Want  of 
employment  there  —  Unfitness  for  his  profession — 
Early  melancholy  impressions* 

William  Cowper  was'boni  at  Great  Berkhampstead, 
in  Hertfordshire,  November  15,  1731.  His  father, 
J>r.  John  Cowper,  chaplain  to  King  George  the 
Second,  was  the  second  son  of  Spencer  Cowper,  who 
was  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  a 
Judge  in  the  Coart  of  Common  Pleas,  and  whose 
brother  William,  first  Earl  Cowper,  was,  at  the  same 
time.  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  His  mother 
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was  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Donne,  Esq.  of  Lad- 
ham  Hall,  Norfolk,  who  had  a  common  ancestry 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

In  reference  to  this  lady,  it  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  his  relative  and  biographer.  Dr.  John- 
son, '  That  the  highest  blood  in  the  realm  flowed 
in  the  veins  of  the  modest  and  unassuming  Cow- 
per ;  his  mother  having  descended  through  the 
families,  of  Hippesley,  of  Throughley  in  Sussex, 
and  Pellet,  of  Bolney  in  the  same  county,  from  the 
several  noble  houses  of  West,  Knollys,  Carey, 
Bullen,  Howard,  and  Mowbray;  and  so,  by  four 
different  lines,  from  Henry  the  Third,  King  of  Eng- 
land/ And  though,  as  the  same  writer  properly 
remarks,  *  distinctions  of  this  nature  can  shed  no 
additional  ^  lustre  on  the  memory  *  of  Cowper ;  yet 
genius,  however  exalted,  disdains  not,  while  it  boasts 
not,  the  splendour  of  ancestry :  and  royalty  itself 
may  be  pleased  and  perhaps  benefited,  by  discovering 
its  kindred  to  such  piety,  such  purity,  and  such 
talents  as  his.' 

Many  distinguished  literary  characters  have  justly 
confessed  themselves  deeply  indebted,  in  after-life, 
to  the  happy  influence  exerted  over  their  minds 
by  their  mothers ;  and  some  of  the  most  interesting 
records  to  be  found,  relate  to  the  strength  of  their 
maternal  attachments :  it  would  be  easy  to  refer  to 
numerous  examples.  Had  Cowper's  mother  been 
spared,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  most  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  her  tender  and  watch- 
ful care.  Divine  providence,  however,  doublless  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  permitted  him  only  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  her  maternal  solicitude  for  a  short 
season. 

After  giving  birth  to  several  children,  this  lady 
died  in  child-bed,  in  her  thirty-seventh  year ;  leaving 
only  two  sons,  John  the  younger,  and  William  the 
elder,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir.    Cowper 
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was  only  six  yean  old  wbett  ho  loit  Mtnothor;  and 
how  deeply  he  was  affected  by  her  early  death,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  ex^nisitely  tender 
lines,  composed  more  than  ifty  years  afterwards,  on 
the  receipt  of  her  portrait  from  Mrs.  Ann  Bodham,  a 
relation  in  Norfolk : — 

O  that  those  lipt  had  Uwfwige !  UfehMpaM'd 
With  me  but  toaftdj  since  I  beard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thln»— ttiine  own  sweet  amUe  I  sec. 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solac'd  me  i 

Fftithfol  remembmicer  of  oae  so  dear, 

0  welcome  ^est,  tiMNifli  aaeKpected  here ! 
Who  bad*st  me  honoar  with  an  aitlcsa  soiic, 
AiltetioDate,  a  mottier  loet  so  kmg. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  stone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own ; 
And,  while  that  lore  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weare  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shan  steep  me  in  Elysian  reretie, 
A  mcHuentary  dream  that  thoa  art  the. 

*  My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 

Say,  wast  thoa  consdons  of  tbt  tean  I  shed  * 

Hovered  thy  Spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 

Wretch  even  then,  life's  Journey  Just  begun  ? 

Perhaps  then  gav*8t  me,  though  nnsecn,  a  Uss : 

Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss ! 

I  heard  the  beU  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  far  away. 

And,  turning  from  my  nursery-window,  drew 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ?    It  was— Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  Tarcwellft  are  a  sound  unknown : 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  soUnd  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  \ 
«  *•*  ♦•*         •  •         ♦         ♦ 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gard'ner,  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
.    In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap, 
TIs  now  become  a  hist'ry  little  known, 
That  once  we  caU'd  the  past'ral  house  our  own. 
Short-liv'd  possession  !  but  the  record  fair. 
That  mem'ry  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
B  2 
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Still  oniliyef  ntany  t  storm  that  has  effac*d 

A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  trac'd. 

Thy  nigrhtly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 

That  thoa  migrhtst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 

The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheek  bestowed 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd— 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 

Ne'er  roughen'd  by  tiiose  cataracts  and  breaks 

Which  humour  interpos*d  too  often  makes : 

All  this  still  legible  in  mem*ry*s  page. 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age,  ' 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may. 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 

Not  scom*d  in  heay'n,  though  little  noticM  here. 

Could  time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours 

When  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers. 

The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 

I  pricked  them  into  p{H>er  witti  a  pin, 

(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while. 

Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smile,) 

Could  these  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear, 

Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here  ? 

I  would  not  trust  my  heart,  the  dear  delight 

Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might ; 

But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 

So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 

That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 

Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 

(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 

Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 

Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 

There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 

Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 

While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 

Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay : 

So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore 

Where  tempests  never  beat,  nor  billows  roar. 

And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 

Of  life,  long  since  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 

But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 

Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distrest— 

Me,  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest- tost. 

Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost. 

And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 

Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course* 
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Bat,  oh  f  tlie  ttKraght  that  thoa  art  Mft^  Md  Iw ! 
That  tfaoaght  is  Joy,  arrive  what  niay  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  m7  birth 
From  loiDs  entfarottcd  and  mlera  of  the  earth. 
Bat  his'her  far  my  proud  pcetenaloBa  ilia^ 
The  son  of  parents  pewd  into  the  ikica  1 

DepriTed  thus  early  of  hu  excellent  and  most 
affectionate  parent,  lie  was  sent,  at  this  tender  a|^e, 
to  a  large  school  at  Market-street,  Hertfordshire* 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pitman.  Here  he  had  hard-^ 
ships  of  different  kinds  to  conflict  with,  which  he 
felt  the  more  sensihly  in  consequence  of  the  tender 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  at  home.  His 
chief  sorrow,  however,  arose  from  the  crael  treat- 
ment he  met  with  from  a  boy  in  the  same  school, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  on  all  occasions  per- 
scented  him  with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity; 
and  who  never  seemed  pleased  except  when  he  was 
tormenting  him.  This  savage  treatment  impressed 
upon  Cowper's  tender  mind  such  a  dread  of  this 
petty  tyrant,  (whose  cruelty  being  subsequently  dis- 
covered, led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  school,) — 
that  he  was  afraid  to  lift  his  eyes  higher  than 
his  knees ;  and  he  knew  him  better  by  his  shoe- 
buckles  than  by  any  other  part  of  his  dress.  Some 
individuals  may  incline  to  ridicule  young  Cowper's 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  as  symptomatic  of  his  sub- 
sequent morbid  depression ;  instances,  however,  may 
easily  be  found,  in  which  boys  have  suffered  greatly 
in  a  similar  way,  though  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  constitutional  tendency  to  melancholy. 
Much  may  certainly  be  said  in  favour  of  public 
schools,  and  for  some  boys  they  are  perhaps  decid- 
edly the  best ;  it  cannot  however  be  denied,  and  the 
opinion  seems  every  day  becoming  more  prevalent 
among  impartial  and  well-informed  Christians,  that 
they  are  the  sources  of  many  great  and  serious  evils ; 
and  that  the  habits  of  injustice,  tyranny,  and  licen- 
tiousness, too  often  formed  there,  are  such  as  no 
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sober-minded  person  can  reflect  apon  with  any  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction. 

It  was  at  this  sehool^  and  on  one  of  these  painful 
occasions,  that  the  mind  of  Cowper,  which  was  after- 
wards to  become  imbued  with  religious  feelings  of 
the  highe3t  order,  received  its  first  serious  impressions ; 
' — a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
to  every  Christian  reader;  and  the  more  so  as  detailed 
in  his  own  words : — 

'  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  on  a  bench  in  the 
school,  melancholy,  and  almost  ready  to  weep  at  the 
recollection  of  what  I  had  already  snffer^ed,  and  ex- 
pecting at  the  same  time  my  tormentor  every  mo- 
ment, these  words  of  the  Psalmist  came  into  my 
mind— '<  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  what  man  can  do 
unto  me/'  I  applied  this  to  my  own  case,  with  a 
degree  of  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  that  would 
have  been  no  disgrace  to  a  much  more  experienced 
Christian.  Instantly  I  perceived  in  myself  a  brisk- 
ness and  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  took  several  paces  up  and 
down  the  room  with  joyful  alacrity.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  me,  if  this  early  effort  towards  a  dependance 
on  the  blessed  God,  had  been  frequently  repeated. 
But,  alas !  it  was  the  first  and  the  last,  between  in- 
fancy and  manhood.^ 

From  this  school  he  was  removed  in  his  eighth 
year ;  and  having  at  that  time  specks  on  both  his 
eyes,  which  threatened  to  cover  them,  his  father, 
alarmed  for  the  consequences,  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  an  eminent  female  oculist  in  London;  in  whose 
house  he  abode  nearly  two  years.  In  this  lady's 
family,  religion  was  neither  known  nor  practised  ;  the 
slightest  appearance  of  it,  in  any  shape,  was  carefully 
guarded  against;  and  even  its  outward  forms  were 
entirely  unobserved.  In  a  situation  like  this,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  young  Cowper  would  long 
retain  any  serious  impressions  he  might  have  experi- 
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enced ;  nor  is  it  sorpriting,  that  before  his  removal 
tfaence  he  should  have  lost  them  entirely. 

In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Nicholls ;  who, 
^oagh  an  ingenious  and  learned  man,  was  neverthe- 
less a  negligent  tator ;  and  one  that  encouraged  his 
pupils  in  habits  of  indolence,  not  a  little  injurious  to 
their  future  welfare.  Here  be  remained  seven  years, 
and  had  frequent  reason  to  complain  of  the  same 
unkind  treatment  from  some  of  his  schoolfellows, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  the  instance  above 
alluded  to.  His  timid,  meek,  and  inoffensive  spirit 
totally  unfitted  him  for  the  hardships  of  a  public 
sdiool;  and  in  all  probability,  the  treatment  he  there 
received,  produced  in  him  an  insuperable  aversion  to 
this  metiiod  of  instruction.  We  know  but  little  of 
the  actual  progress  he  made  while  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Nicholls ;  his  subsequent  eminence,  however,  as 
a  scholar,  proves  that  he  must  have  been  an  attentive 
pupil,  and  must  have  made,  at  this  period,  a  highly 
creditable  proficiency  in  his  studies. 

While  at  this  school,  he  was  roused  a  second  time 
to  serious  consideration.  Crossing  a  churchyard  late 
one  evening,  he  saw  a  glimmering  light  in  rather  a 
remote  part  of  it,  which  so  excited  his  curiosity  as  to 
induce  him  to  approach  it.  Just  as  he  arrived  at  the 
spot,  a  grave-digger,  who  was  at  work  by  the  light 
of  his  lanthorn,  threw  up  a  skull-bone,  which  struck 
him  on  the  leg.  This  little  incident  alarmed  his 
conscience,  and  gave  rise  to  many  fearful  reflections. 
The  impression,  however,  was  only  temporary,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  event  was  entirely  forgotten. 

On  another  occasion,  not  long  afterwards,  he  again, 
at  this  early  age,  became  the  subject  of  religious 
impressions.  It  was  the  laudable  practice  of  Dr. 
Nicholls  to  take  great  pains  to  prepare  his  pupils  for 
confirmation.  The  Doctor  acquitted  himself  of  this 
duty  like  one  who  had  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance, 
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and  yoang  Gowper  was  struck  by  his  manner,  and 
much  affected  by  his  exhortations.  He  now,  for  the; 
first  time  in  his  life,  attempted  prayer  in  secret,  but 
being  little  accustomed  to  that  exercise  of  the  heartf 
and  having  very  childish  notions  of  religion,  he  found 
it  a  di$cult  and  painful  task,  and  was  even  then 
alarmed  at  his  own  insensibility.  These  impressions, 
however,  like  those  made  upon  his  mind  before,  soon 
wore  off,  and  he  relapsed  into  a  total  forgetfulness  of 
God>  with  the  usual  disadvantage  of  increased  insen- 
sibility from  having  been  softened  to  no  purpose.  This 
was  evidently  the  case  with  him,  for  o,n  being  after- 
wards seized  with  the  small-pox,  though  he  was  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  yet  neither  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  nor  during  his  recovery  from  it,  had 
he  any  sentiments  of  contrition,  or  any  thoughts  of 
God  or  eternity.  He,  however,  derived  one  advan- 
tage from  it ;— it  removed,  to  a  g^eat  degree,  if  it  did 
Hot  entirely  cure,  the  disease  in  his  eyes ;  proving,  as 
he  afterwards  observed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  *  a 
better  oculist  than  the  lady  who  had  had  him  under 
her  care.' 

Such  was  the  character  of  young  Cowper,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  Westminster  School, 
He  had  made  a  respectable  proficiency  in  all  his 
studies;  but  notwithstanding  his  previous  serion* 
impressions,  he  seems  to  have  had  scarcely  any  more 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  religion,  or  concern  about 
it,  than  many  other  individuals  have  been  known  to 
feel  at  an  early  age,  who  have  never  afterwards  given 
it  the  slightest  attention.  After  spending  six  months 
at  home,  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  to  remain  three  years.  In  this  gentle- 
man's family,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing 
that  could  remind  him  of  a  single  Christian  duty; 
and  here  he  might  have  lived  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
God  that  made  him,  had  he  not  been  providentially 
situated  near  his  uncle's,  in  Southampton  Row.    At 
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tkis  favourite  retreat  be  was  pennitted  to  ipend  all 
liis  Idsare  hours,  which  indeed  was  almost  the  whole 
of  his  time,  as  he  was  scarcely  ever  employed.  With 
his  nncle's  family  he  passed  nearly  all  his  Simdays* 
aad  with  some  part  of  it  he  regularly  attended  pnhlie 
worship,  bat  for  which,  probably,  he  would  otherwise, 
owing  to  the  force  of  evil  example,  have  entlreiy 
neglected. 

The  choice  of  a  profession  for  a  yonth  is  erer  of 
paramount  importance ;  if  injadicionsly  made,  it  not 
anfreqoently  lays  the  foundation  for  mnch  future 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  ditBcoIt,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  have  so- 
lected  one  more  unsuitable  to  the  mind  of  Cowper 
than  that  of  the  law.  As  Mr.  Hayley  justly  obserres, 
'  The  law  i8  a  kind  of  soldiership,  and,  like  the 
profession  of  arms,  it  may  be  said  to  require  for  the 
constitution  of  its  heroes, 

*  A  frnme  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fln/ 

*•  The  soul  of  Cowper  had,  indeed,  its  fire,  but  lire 
so  refined  and  etherial,  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
to  shine  in  the  gross  atmosphere  of  worldly  conten- 
tion.' Reserved  to  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
degree,  he  was  ill-qualified  to  exhibit  the  activity 
unaToidably  connected  with  this  profession.  Though 
he  possessed  pecoliar  powers  of  mind,  and  a  richly- 
cultivated  understanding,  yet  were  they  combined 
with  such  extreme  sensibility,  as  totally  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  bustle  of  the  courts.  An  excessive 
tenderness,  associated  with  a  degree  of  shyness  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  utterly  unfitted  him  for 
a  profession  which  would  often  have  placed  him 
before  the  public,  and  brought  him  into  contact  with 
individuals  unembarrassed  by  such  weaknesses. 
His  extreme  modesty,  however,  while  it  precluded 
the  possibility  of  his  being  successful  in  this  profes- 
sioBy  endeared  him  inexpressibly  to  all  who  had  the 
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happiness  to  enjoy  bis  society.  Never  was  there  a  mind 
more  admirably  formed  for  communioating  to  others, 
in  private  life,  the  richest  sources  of  enjoyment ;  and 
yet,  SQch  were  the  pecnliarities  of  bis  natnre,  that 
often  while  he  delighted  and  interested  all  around 
bim,  the  was  himself  extremely  unhappy.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,'  composed  by  him  about  this  time,  are 
not  less  valuable  for  the  developement  they  give  of 
the  state  of  bis  mind  at  this  period,  than  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  exquisite  tenderness  and  poetiQ 
beauty. 

*  Doomed  as  I  am  in  solitude  to  waste 
The  present  moments,  and  regrrct  the  past  j 
Deprived  of  every  joy  I  valued  most. 
My  friend  torn  from  me,  and  my  mistvess  lost} 
Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxious  mien. 
The  dun  effect  of  humour  or  of  spleen. 
StUI,  still  I  moum»  with  eadi  retuniixis  day, 
Him  I  snatched  by  fate  in  early  youth  away ; 
And  her  through  tedious  years  of  doubt  and  pain, 
Fix'd  in  her  choice,  and  faithful-— but  in  vain  ! 
Oh !  prone  to  pity,  generous,  and  sincere, 
Whose  eye  ne'er  yet  refused  the  wretch  a  tear ; 
Whose  heart  the  real  claim  of  friendship  knows, 
Nor  thinks  a  lover*s  are  but  fancied  woes ; 
See  me,— «re  yet  my  destined  course  half  done, 
Cast  forth  a  wanderer  on  a  world  unknown  \ 
See  me  neglected  on  the  wcnrld's  rude  coast, 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost ! 
Nor  ask  why  cdoads  of  sorrow  shade  my  brow, 
And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow  I 
Why  all  that  soothes  a  heart  from  anguish  free. 
All  that  delights  the  happy,  palls  with  me !' 

1  Sir  WiBiain  Busseli,  Bart. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Entrnnee  at  the  Temple^ Emplfywi^miU  tkere^Depru^ 
nan  of  his  mind — Religious  imipre$nom» — Visit  t9 
Southampton — Sudden  removal  of  sorrow — Death  of 
his  /other — Appointment  to  the  offiee  of  reading  eierk 
to  the  House  of  Lords — Dread  of  appearing  in  puhUe — 
Conseguent  abandonment  of  the  situation — Is  proposed 
as  Clerh  of  the  Journals — Preparaiien  for  entering 
upon  his  offiee — Distressing  sensations  on  the  occasion 
— Is  compelled  to  relinquish  it-^Serious  attach  of 
depression—Visit  of  his  brother. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1T52,  Cowper  left  hit 
late  employer's  house,  and  took  possession  of  a 
set  of  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Here  he  re- 
mained nearly  twelve  years ;  but  such  was  bis  dis- 
like to  his  professional  studies,  and  so  entirely  did 
he  confine  himself-  to  literary  pursuits,  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  at  the  expiration  of  this  leng;tli- 
ened  period,  he  knew  any  more  of  the  law  than  be 
did  at  its  commencement.  And  as  this  may  justly  be 
considered  the  most  valuable  part  of  life,  itmust  erer 
be  regretted  that  he  suffered  it  to  pass  away  so 
unprofitably.  During  the  whole  of  this  important 
period  be  did  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  compose 
a  few  essays  and  poems,  either  to  gratify  or  to 
assist  some  literary  friend.    Prompted  by  beneve-^ 
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lent  motives,  be  became  an  occasional  contribator 
to  a  work  entitled  '  Tbe  Connoisseur/  edited  by 
Robert  Lloyd,  Esq.,  a  friend  to  wbom  be  was  sin- 
cerely and  warmly  attached.  Three  of  these  papers 
be  subseqnently  pointed  out  to  his  friend  Hayley; 
they  appeared  in  the  months  of  May,  August,  and 
September  1756,  and  are  productions  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

The  following  extract  from  a  playful  poetic  epistle, 
addressed  to  that  gentleman,  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  it  shews  that  he  began  at  that  time 
to  feel  symptoms  of  the  depressing  malady,  which 
Afterwards  became  to  him  a  source '  of  so  much 
misery. 

'  'Tis  not  that  I  deelgn  to  rob 

Thee  of  thy  birthright,  gentle  Bob,. 

For  thou  art  born  sole  heir,  and  single. 

Of  dear  Mat  Prior's  easy  jingle. 

Nor  that  I  mean,  while  thus  I  knit 

My  thread-bare  sentiments  together. 

To  shew  my  genius  or  my  wit. 

When  God  and  you  know  I  hare  neither; 

Or  such  as  might  be  better  shewn. 

By  letting  poetry  alone. 

»Tis  not  with  either  of  these  views 

That  I  presume  to  address  the  muse; 

But  to  divert  a  fierce  banditti 

(Sworn  foes  to  every  thing  that*8  witty) 

That  with  a  black  infernal  train, 

Make  cruel  inroads  on  my  brain. 

And  daily  threaten  to  drive  thence 

My  littie  garrison  of  sense ; 

The  fierce  banditti  which  I  mean, 

Are  gloomy  thoughts,  led  on  by  spleen.* 

'  The  conjecture  of  Hayley  seems  highly  probable, 
and,  indeed,  to  admit  of  little  doubt,  that  Cowper^s  in- 
timacy with  Lloyd,  *  may  have  given  rise  to  some  early 
productions  of  his  pen,  which  is  now  hardly  possible 
to  ascertain.  The  probability  of  this  conjecture  arises 
from  the  necessities  of  Lloyd,  and  the  affectionate 
liberality  of  his  friend.    As  the  former  was  tempted 
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by  his  narrow  feuuicet  to  engage  in  periodienl  worlu* 
it  19  highly  probable  that  the  pen  of  Cowper,  ever 
ready  to  second  the  charitable  wishei  of  hit  heart* 
might  be  directed  to  the  senrioe  of  an  indigent 
author,  whom  he  appears  to  haye  loved  with  a  very 
cordial  affection.' 

While  Cowper  remained  in  the  Temple  he  enl- 
tivated  the  friendship  of  the  most  diatingniahed 
writers  of  the  day ;  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  their 
publications,  as  they  appeared.  Instead,  however, 
of  applying  his  richly-famished  mind  to  the  ooi»> 
position  of  some  original  work,  for  which  the  pieces 
he  incidentally  produced  proved  him  folly  eompeteat, 
his  timid  spirit  contented  itself  with  occasional  dis- 
plays of  its  rich  and  varied  capabilities.  Translation 
from  ancient  and  modem  poets  was  one  of  his  most 
favourite  amusements.  So  far,  however,  was  he 
from  deriving  any  benefit  from  these  eompositions» 
most  of  which  were  masterly  productions,  that  he 
invariably  distributed  them  gmtnitously  among  his 
friends,  as  they  might  happen  to  request  them.  In 
this  way  he  assisted  his  amiable  friend  Mr.  Ban- 
combe  ;  for  we  find  in  the  version  of  Horaoe 
published  by  him  in  1759,  that  two  of  the  satires 
were  translated  by  Cowper.  In  the  same  manner, 
too,  he  is  said  to  have  aided  Bonnet  Thomton  in 
his  literary  engagements,  and  to  have  afforded  him 
considerable  help. 

Whatever  regret  may  be  felt  at  the  manner  in 
which  Cowper  spent  these  twelve  years,  it  most  not 
be  imagined  that  they  were  wholly  lost  and  onim- 
proved.  Had  he  then  concentrated  his  energies  in 
some  single  work,  though  it  might  not,  perhaps,  have 
equalled  the  productions  of  his  riper  years,  yet  it 
would  in  no  degree  have  impaired  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  as  some  have  ventured  to  assert ;  but  would 
lather  have  been  like  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich 
harvest  which  was  to  follow.    Nature,  however,  had 
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^ven  bim  a  contentplatiye  laiiid,  and  during  all  thi$ 
time  he  was  perpetaaUy  aGCumulating  those  stores 
of  information  which  enabled  him,  when  he  subse* 
quently  poured  them  forth,  to  delight  and  astonish 
the  world. 

When  Cowper  entered  the  Temple,  he  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  religion ;  the  chilling  atmosphere 
of  the  world  had  blighted  all  those  serious  impre»«^ 
Kons  which  he  had  once  experienced,  and  he  was 
Mt,  at  that  dangerous  and  critical  season  of  life, 
surrounded  by  innumerable  most  powerful  tempta* 
tions,  without  any  other  principles  for  his  guide, 
.than  the  corrupt  affections  of  our  common  nature. 
It  pleased  God,  however,  at  the  very  outset,  to  pie^ 
Tent  him  from  pursuing  that  rash  and  ruinous  career 
of  wickedness,  into  which  many  plunge  with  heed* 
less  and  awful  insensibility.  The  feelings  of  his 
peculiarly  sensitive  mind  about  this  period  he  thus 
describes : — 

*  Not  long  after  my  settlement  in  the  Temple^  I 
was  struck  with  such  a  dejection  of  spirits^  a»  none 
but  those  who  have  felt  the  same  can  have  the  least 
eoBception  of.  Bay  and  night  I  was  upon  the  rack, 
lying  down  in  horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair.  I 
presently  lost  all  relish  for  those  studies  to  which  I 
had  before  been  closely  attached ;  the  classics  had 
BO  longer  any  charms  for  me  ;  I  had  need  of  some*- 
thing  more  salutary  than  amusement,  but  I  had  no 
one  to  direct  me  where  to  find  it. 

*  At  length  I  met  with  Herbert's  Poems ;  and, 
gothic  and  uncouth  as  they  are,  I  yet  found  in  them 
a  strain  of  piety  which  I  could  not  but  admire.  This 
was  the  only  author  I  had  any  delight  in  reading.  I 
pored  over  him  all  day  long;  and  though  I  found  not 
in  his  work  what  I  might  have  found — a  cure  for  my 
malady,  yet  my  mind  never  seemed  so  much  alle^ 
Tiated  as  while  I  was  reading  it.  At  length  I  was 
advised,  by  a  very  near  and  dear  relative,  to  lay  it 
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•Aide,  for  he  tho«gbt  mm^  an  anthor  more  likely  te 
nomish  mj  disorder  than  to  remoTe  iU 

*  In  this  state  of  mind  I  contin«ed  near  a  twelve- 
month ;  when,  having  experieneed  the  inefiicacj  of 
all  haman  means,  I  at  length  betook  myself  to  God 
in  prayer.  Such  is  the  rank  oar  Redeemer  holds  in 
our  esteem,  that  we  never  resort  to  him  bat  in  the 
last  instance,  when  all  creatures  have  failed  to 
saecGor  ua!  My  hard  heart  was  at  length  softened, 
and  my  stobbom  knees  brought  to  bow.  I  composed 
a  set  of  prayers,  and  made  frequent  nse  of  them. 
Weak  as  my  faith  was,  the  Almighty,  who  will  nol 
Iweak  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  6ax« 
was  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to  my  erj,  instead 
of  frowning  me  away  in  anger. 

'  A  cha^pe  of  scene  was  recommended  tome ;  and 
I  embraced  an  <^portanity  of  going  with  some 
friends  to  Southampton,  where  I  spent  several 
months.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  walked  to  a 
place  called  Freemantle,  about  a  mile  from  the  town ; 
the  morning  was  clear  and  calm;  the  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  the  sea,  and  the  country  on  the  border 
of  it  was  the  most  beautiful  1  had  ever  seen.  We 
sat  down  upon  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of  that  aim 
of  the  sea  which  runs  between  Southampton  and  the 
New  Forest.  Here  it  was,  that  on  a  sudden,  as  if 
another  sun  had  been  created  that  instant  in  the 
heavens  on  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  I  felt  the  weight  of  all  my  miseiy  taken  off ; 
my  heart  became  light  and  joyful  in  a  moment;  I 
could  have  wept  with  transport  had  I  been  alone. 
I  must  needs  believe  that  nothing  less  than  the 
Almighty  fiat  could  have  filled  me  with  such  inex- 
pressible delight;  not  by  a  gradual  dawning  of 
peace,  but,  as  it  were,  with  a  flash  of  his  life-giving 
countenance.  I  felt  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  this  unexpected  blessing,  and 
ascribed  it,  at  first,  to  his  gracious  acceptancQ  of  my 
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prayers;    bat  Satan,    and  my  own  wicked    keart-, 
quickly  persuaded  me  that  I  was  indebted  for  my 
deliverance  to  nothing  but  a  change  of  scene,  and 
the  amusing  varieties  of  the  place.    By  this  means, 
he  turned  the  blessing  into  a  poison ;  teaching  me  to 
conclude,  that  nothing  but  a  continued  circle    o( 
diversion,  and  indulgence  of  appetite,  could  secure 
me  from  a  relapse.    Acting  upon  this  false  and  per- 
nicious principle,  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  London,  I 
burnt  my  prayers,  and  away  went  all  my  thought* 
of   devotion,  and   of   dependence    upon    God    my 
Saviour.    Surely,  it  was  of  his  mercy  that  I  was  not 
consumed.    Glory  be  to  his  grace  ! 

^  I  obtained,  at  length,  so  complete  a  victory  over 
my  conscience,  that  all  remonstrances  from  that 
quarter  were  in  vain,  and  in  a  manner  silenced, 
though  sometimes,  indeed,  a  question  would  arise  in 
my  mind,  whether  it  were  safe  to  proceed  any  further 
in  a  course  so  plainly  and  utterly  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures.  I  saw  clearly,  that  if  the  gospel  were 
true,  such  a  conduct  must  inevitably  end  in  my 
destruction ;  but  I  saw  not  by  what  means  I  could 
change  my  Ethiopian  complexion,  or  overcome  such 
an  inveterate  habit  of  rebelling  against  God. 

^  The  next  thing  that  occurred  to  me,  at  such  a 
time,  was,  a  doubt  whether  the  gospel  were  true  or 
false.  To  this  succeeded  many  an  anxious  wish  for 
the  decision  of  this  important  question ;  for  I  fool<- 
ishly  thought  that  obedience  would  follow,  were  I 
but  convinced  that  it  was  worth  while  to  attend  to  it. 
Having  no  reason  to  expect  a  miracle,  and  not 
hoping  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less,  I  ac- 
quiesced, at  length,  in  favour  of  that  impious  con* 
elusion,  that  the  only  course  I  could  take  to  secure 
my  present  peace,  was  to  wink  hard  against  the 
prospects  of  future  misery,  and  to  resolve  to  banish 
all  thoughts  of  a  subject  upon  which  I  thought  to  so 
little  purpose.      Nevertheless,  when  I  was  in  the 
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eonfiaBy  of  debts,  and  beard  the  gospel  blaipbemedy 
I  never  failed  to  assert  tbe  troth  of  it  with  much 
▼efaemenee  of  disputation,  for  whieh  I  was  the  better 
qiial^ed,  having  been  alwajs  an  indnstrioas  and 
diligent  inqoirer  into  the  evidences  by  which  it  is 
^  externally  supported.    I  think  I  once  went  so  far 
into  a  controversy  of  this  kind  as  to  assert,  that  I 
weald  gladly  snbmit  to  have  my  tight  hand  cot  off, 
«o  that  I  might  bat  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
the  goapel.    Thtts  have  I  been  employed  in  vindi- 
cating ^e  tnxth  of  Sciiptore,  while  in  the  very  act 
of  retelling  against  its  dictates.    Lamentable  incon* 
sistency  of  a  convinced  judgment  with  an  unsancti- 
fled  heart! --an  inconsistency,   indeed,   evident   to 
others  as  well  as  to  myself;  inasmnch  as  a  deistical 
companion  of  mine,  with  idiom  I  was  disputing  upon 
the  subject,  cut  short  the  matter  by  alJegiog,  that 
if  what  I  said  were  true,  I  was  certainly  condemned, 
by  my  own  showing.' 

In  1756,  Gowper  sustained  a  heavy  domestic  loss, 
in  the  death  of  his  excellent  father,  towards  whom 
he  had  always  felt  the  strongest  parental  regard. 
Such,  however,  was  the  depressed  state  of  his  mind 
at  this  season,  that  he  was  much  less  affected  by  tlie 
solemn  event,  than  he  would  probabJy  have  been  had 
it  occurred  at  any  earlier  or  later  period  of  his  life. 
Perceiving  that  he  should  inherit  but  little  fortune 
from  his  father,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  plan  to  augment  his  income."  It  became  every 
day  more  apparent  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self, that  his  extreme  diffidence  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  successful  in  his  profession. 
After  much  anxiety  of  mind  on  this  subject,  he  at 
length  mentioned  it  to  a  friend,  who  had  two  situations 
at  his  disposal,  those  of  the  Reading  Clerk,  and  CJerk 
of  ^e  Journals  in  the  House  of  Lords— situations, 
either  of  which  Cowper  then  thought  would  suit  him, 
and  one  of  which  he  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain, 
c 
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should  a  vacancy  occur.  Quite  unexpectedly  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  his  friend,  both  these  places,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  became  yacant;  and  as  the 
Beading  Clerk's  was  moch  the  more  valuable  of  the 
two,  his  friend  generously  offered  it  to  him,  which 
offer  he  gladly  and  gratefully  accepted,  and  he  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  it  inhis  thirty-first  year. 

All  his  friends  were  delighted  with  this  providen* 
tial  opening :  he  himself,  at  first,  looked  forward  to 
it  with  pleasure,  intending,,  as  soon  as  he  was 
jsettled,  to  unite  himself  with  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished young  lady,  one  of  his  first  cousins,  for 
whom  he  had  long  cherished  a  tender  attachment. 
These  fond  hopes,  however,  were  never  realized. 
The  situation  required  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers ;  and  the  apprehension  of  this 
public  exhibition  quite  overwhelmed  his  meek  and 
gentle  spirit.  So  acute  were  his  distressing  appre- 
hensions, that,  notwithstanding  the  previous  efforts 
he  made  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office,  long  before 
the  day  arrived  that  he  was  to  enter  upon  it,  such 
was  the  embarrassed  and  melancholy  state  of  his 
mind,  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it  en- 
tirely. His  harassed  and  dejected  feelings  on  this 
occasion  he  thus  affectingly  describes : — 

'  All  the  considerations  by  which  I  endeavoured  to 
compose  my  mind  to  its  former  tranquillity,  did  but 
torment  me  the  more,  proving  miserable  comforters, 
and  counsellors  of  no  value.  T  returned  to  my 
chambers,  thoughtful  and  unhappy ;  my  countenance 
fell ;  and  my  friend  was  astonished,  instead  of  that 
additional  cheerfulness  which  he  might  have  so 
reasonably  expected,  to  find  an  air  of  deep  melan- 
choly in  all  I  said  or  did.  Having  been  harassed  in 
this  manner,  by  day  and  night,  for  the  spaee  of  a 
week,  perplexed  between  the  apparent  folly  of  cast- 
ing away  the  only  visible  chance  I  had  of  being  well 
provided  for,  and  the  impossibility  of  retaining  it,  I 
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dHienmned  at  length  to  write  a  letter  to  ny  fHendlt 
though  be  lodged,  in  a  manner,  at  the  next  door, 
and  we  generally  ipent  the  day  togetlier.  I  did  so, 
and  begged  him  to  accept  my  resignation  of  the 
Reading  Clerk's  plaee,  and  to  appoint  me  to  the 
other  sitaation.    I  was  well  aware  of  the  dispropor- 

.tion  between  the  Talne  of  the  appointments,  bnt  my 
peace  was  gone:  pecuniary  advantages  were  not 
eqaiTalent  to  what  I  had  lost;  and  I  flattered  myself 

^that  the  Clerkship  of  the  Jonmals  would  fall,  fairly 
and  easily,  within  the  scope  of  my  abilities.  lake  a 
man  in  a  fever,  I  thought  a  change  of  posture  would 
relieve  my  pain,  and,  as  the  event  will  show,  was 
equally  disappointed.  My  friend,  at  length,  after 
.considerable  reluctance,  accepted  of  my  resignation, 
and  appointed  me  to  the  least  pro6table  office.  The 
matter  being  thus  settled,  something  like  a  calm 
took  place  in  my  mind :  I  was,  indeed,  not  a  little 
concerned  about  my  character,  being  aware  that  it 
jnust  needs  suffer  by  the  strange  appearance  of  my 
proceeding.  This,  however,  being  but  a  small  part 
.ef  the  anxiety  I  had  laboured  under,  was  hardly  felt 
when  the  rest  was  taken  off.  I  thought  my  path 
towards  an  easy  maintenance  was  now  plain  and 
open,  and,  for  a  day  or  two,  was  tolerably  cheerful : 
bat,  behold,  the  storm  was  gathering  all  the  while, 
and  the  fury  of  it  was  not  the  less  violent  from  this 
gleam  of  sunshine. 

*  A  strong  opposition  to  my  friend's  right  of  nomi- 
nation began  to  show  itself.  A  powerful  party  was 
formed  among  the  lords  to  thwart  it,  and  it  appeared 
plain,  that  if  we  succeeded  at  last,  it  could  only  be 
by  i|^ng  our  ground  by  inches.  Every  advantage, 
I  was  told,  would  be  sought  for,  and  eagerly  seized, 
to  disconcert  us.  I  was  led  to  expect  an  examina- 
tion at  the  bar  of  the  house,  touching  my  sufficiency 
for  the  post  I  bad  taken.  Being  necessarily  ignorant 
.of  the  nature  of  that  business,  it  became  expedient 
c  a 
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that  I  should  visit  the  ofliee  daily,  in  order  to  qualify 
myself  for  the  strictest  semtiny.  All  the  horror  of 
my  fears  and  perplexities  now  retamed  ;  a  thunder* 
bolt  would  hare  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  tiiii 
intelligence.  I  knew  that,  npon  such  terms,  the 
Clerkship  of  the  Joamals  was  no  place  for  me.  To 
require  my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  Hoase,  timt 
I  might  there  publicly  entitle  myself  to  the  ofiee, 
was,  in  effect,  to  exolnde  me  from  it  In  the  mean 
time,  the  interest  of  my  ftiend,  the  causes  of  hil 
choice,  and  my  own  reputation  and  circumstanoes» 
all  urged  me  forward,  and  pressed  me  to  undertake 
that  which  I  saw  to  be  impracticable.  They  whose 
spirits  are  formed  like  mine,  to  whom  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  themselTes,  on  any  occasion,  is  mortal 
poison,  may  have  some  idea  of  the  horror  of  my 
situation-mothers  can  haye  none.  My  contiimd 
misery  at  length  brought  on  a  nervous  fever;  quiet 
forsook  me  by  day,  and  peace  by  night;  even  a 
finger  raised  against  me  seemed  more  than  I  could 
bear. 

'  In  this  posture  of  mind,  I  attended  regtilarly  at 
the  office,  where,  instead  of  a  soul  upon  the  rack,  the 
most  active  spirits  were  essential  to  my  purpose.  I 
expected  no  assistance  from  any  one  there,  all  the 
inferior  clerks  being  under  the  influence  of  my  oppo- 
nents; accordingly,  I  received  none.  The  Jouniat 
books  were,  indeed,  thrown  open  to  me,  a  thing 
which  could  not  be  refused,  and  from  which,  per- 
haps, a  man  in  health,  with  a  head  turned  to  busi- 
ness, might  have  gained  ail  the  information  wanted. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  me.  I  read  without  percep- 
tion, and  was  so  distressed,  that  had  every  clerk  in 
the  office  been  my  friend,  it  would  have  availed  me 
little,  for  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, much  less  to  elicit  it  from  manuscripts,  without 
direction.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  bis  amiable 
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ooatin,   Lady  Hesketh,  written  9tik  Aognat,   1763, 

through  which  runs  that  happj  mixtare,  of  what  may 

sot  perhaps  improperly  be  tenned»  playfal  serioiu* 

11008,  whifih  distingaiidiea  almost  the  whole  of  hit  • 

epistolary  prodhi^tions,  and  imparts  to  them  a  charm 

saperi<Mr  to  that  of  ahnost  any  other  writer,  will 

illustrate   the   state   of  his   mind  at  that   period* 

'  Having  promised  to  write  to  yon,  I  make  haste  to 

he  as  good  as  my  word.    I  have  a  pleaanre  in  writing 

to  yon  at  any  time,  hut  especially  at  the  present, 

when  my  days  are  spent  in  reading  the  Joarnals, 

and  my  nights  in  dreaming  of  them,  an  employment 

not  very  agreeable  to  a  head  that  has  long  been 

habituated  to  the  luxury  of  choosing  its  subject,  and 

has  been  as  little  employed  upon  business,  as  if  it 

had  grown  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  much  wealthier 

gentleman.    But  the  numscnll  pays  for  it  now,  and 

will  not  presently  forget  the  discipline  it  has  under^ 

gone  lately.    If  I  succeed  in  this  doubtful  piece  of 

promotion,  I  shall  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to 

reflect  upon,  that  the  volumes  I  write  will  be  trea^ 

sured  up  with  tl;e  utmost  care  for  ages,  and  will  last 

as  long  as  the  Eoglisb  constitution,  a  duration  which 

ought  to.  satisfy  the  vanity  of  any  author.    Oh !  my 

food  cousin !  If  I  was  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  I 

could  shew  you  strange  sights;  nothing,  I  flatter 

layseJf,  that  would  shock  you,  but  a  good  deal  that 

would  make  you  wonder,    I  am  of  a  veiy  singular 

temper,  and  very  unlike  all  the  men  that  I  have  ever 

conversed  with.     Certainly  I  am  not  an  ahsoulte 

fool;  but  I  have  more  weakness  than  the  greatest 

ef  all  fools  I  can  recollect  at  present.    In  short,  if  I  ' 

was  as  it  for  the  next  world  as  I  am  unfit  for  tiiis-- 

wul  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  it  in  vanity— I 

would  not  change  conditions  with  any  saint  in  Chris* 

tendom.  Ever  since  I  was  born,  I  have  been  good  at 

disappointing  the  most  natural  eicpectatioos.    Many 

J^mr^  ago»  eoo^iPy  ^^^^  ^^^  «^  possibility  that  I 
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might  prove  a  very  different  thing  from  what  I  am  at 
present.  My  character  is  now  fixed,  and  rivetted 
fast  upon  me :  and,  between  friends,  is  not  a  very 
■  splendid  one,  or  likely  to  be  guilty  of  much  fas- 
cination.'   ^ 

Many  months  was  Cowper  thus  employed,  constant 
In  the  use  of  means  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office, 
yet  despairing  as  to  the  issue.    At  length  he  says, 

'  The  vacation  being  pretty  far  advanced,  I  re- 
paired to  Margate.  There,  by  the  help  of  cheerful 
oompany,  a  new  scene,  and  the  intermission  of  my 
painful  employment,  I  presently  began  to  recover 
my  spirits ;  though  even  here,  for  some  time  after  my 
arrival,  (notwithstanding,  perhaps,  the  preceding 
day  had  been  spent  agreeably,  and  without  any  dis- 
turbing recollection  of  my  circunistances,)  my  first 
reflections,  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  were 
horrible  and  full  of  wretchedness.  I  looked  forward 
to  the  approaching  winter,  and  regretted  the  flight  of 
every  moment  which  brought  it  nearer,  like  a  man 
borne  away,  by  a  rapid  torrent,  into  a  stormy  sea^ 
whence  he  sees  no  possibility  of  returning,  and 
where  he  knows  he  cannot  subsist  By  degrees,  I 
acquired  such  a  facility  in  turning  away  my,  thoughts 
from  the  ensuing  crisis,  that,  for  weeks  together,  I 
hardly  adverted  to  it  at  all :  but  the  stress  of  the 
tempest  was  yet  to  come,  and  was  not  to  be  avoided 
by  any  resolution  of  mine  to  look  another  way. 

*'  How  wonderful  are  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out!  Thus  was  he  preparing 
ine  for  an  event  which  I  least  of  all  expected,  even 
the  reception  of  his  blessed  gospel,  working  by 
means  which,  in  all  human  contemplation,  must 
needs  seem  directly  opposite  to  that  purpose,  but 
which,  in  his  wise  and  gracious  disposal,  have,  I 
trust,  effectually  accompii^ed  it.' 

In  October,  1763,  Cowper  was  again  required  to 
attend  the  office, .and    prepare  for. the  final  trial. 
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TMb  recalled  nil  his  fean,  and  produced  a  renewal 
0f  all  his  former  misery.  On  rerisitin^  the  fcene 
of  his  preTioos  ineffeetaal  labours,  he  felt  himself 
pressed  by  difficulties  on  either  side,  with  nothing 
before  bim  but  prospects  of  gloom  and  despair.  He 
saw  that  he  must  keep  possession  of  the  situatioc  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  thus  expose  himself  to  the 
risk  of  public  rejection  for  his  insnffieienoy,  or  re-  . 
liaqnish  it  at  once,  and  thus  run  the  haaard  of 
mining  his  benefactor's  right  of  appointment,  and 
losing  the  only  chance  he  seemed  to  have  of  procur- 
ing for  himself  a  comfortable  competence  for  life, 
and  of  being  united  to  the  indiTidoal  to  whom  he 
was  most  tenderiy  and  affectionately  attached. 

A  thought  would  sometimes  cross  his  mind,  that 
his  sins  perhaps  had  brought  upon  him  this  distress, 
and  tbat  the  hand  of  divine  yengeance  was  in  it. 
Against  this,  howeyer,  the  inherent  pride  of  the 
human  heart  soon  led  him  to  reyolt,  and  to  acquit 
himself,  tempting  him  implicitly  to  charge  God  with 
injustice,  saying,  *  What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this  ? '  He  perceiyed  clearly  that  deliverance  could 
only  come  from  €k>d,  but  being  firmly  persuaded  that 
he  would  refuse  his  help,  he  omitted  to  ask  it  at  his 
hands,  seeking  it  only  in  the  use  of  those  means  that 
were  tiie  least  likely  to  heal  his  lacerated  and 
wounded  spirit.  One  effort,  indeed,  of  a  devotional 
kind  he  made,  for  having  found  a  prayer  or  two,  he 
said  them  for  a  few  nights,  but  with  so  little  ex- 
pectation of  prevailing  this  way,  that  he  soon  laid 
aside  the  book,  and  with  it  all  thoughts  of  God  and 
hopes  of  a  remedy.  . 

His  terrors  on  this  occasion  had  become  so  over-  '^ 
whelming,  as  to  induce  that  lamented  aberration  of 
mind  under  which  he  is  generally  known  to  have 
suffered,  and  which,  in  the  issue,  led  him  more  than 
twice,  in  different  ways,  to  attempt  his  own  destruc- 
tion.   The  divadful  apprehensions  which  for  so  long 
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a  time  had  hftunted  him  daj  and  night,  leaying  him 
not  a  moment's  interval  of  peace,  had,  at  leng^fh, 
woand  him  up  to  the  highest  piteh  of  mental  agony. 
The  anguish  of  his  lacerated  spirit  was  inconceiva- 
ble* The  idea  of  appearing  in  public  wa^,  to  his 
gentle  but  amiable  mind,  even  mote  bitter  than 
death*  To  his  disordered  perception  there  appeared, 
no  possibility  for  liim  to  escape  from  the  honrors  of 
his  situation,  but  by  an  escape  from  life  itself. 
Death,  which  he  had  always  shuddered  at  before,  he 
began  ardently  to  wish  for  now.  He  could  see  no* 
thing  before  him  but  difficulties  perfectly  insur- 
mountable»  The  supposed  ruined  state  of  his  pecu- 
niary circumstances — ^the  imagined  contempt  of  his 
relations  and  acquaintance — and  the  apprehended 
piejudice  he  should  do  his  patron,  urged  the  fatal 
expedient  upon  his  shattered  intellect,  which  he 
now  meditated  with  inexpl'essible  energy. 

At  this  important  crisis,  when  it  pleased  God,  who 
giveth  not  to  man  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  to 
permit  a  cloudy  darker  than  midnight,^  to  gather 
round  the  mind  of  the  poet,  so  that  he  saw  no  possi* 
ble  way  of  escape  but  the  one  above  alluded  to,  and 
when  he  peculiarly  needed  the  counsel  of  some  ju- 
dicious and  kind  friend,  it  so  happened  that  he  fell 
auccessively  into  the  company  of  two  most  unhappy 
sophists,  who  both  advanced  claims  to  the  right  of 
self-destruction,  and  whose  fallacious  arguments 
won  him  over  to  their  pernicious  views.  This  was, 
unhappily,  rendered  more  easy  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  by  his  recollection  of  an  impious 
book  which  he  had  read  when  very  young,  the  argu^ 
ments  of  which,  though  they  then  appeared  to  him 
m  their  true  light,  as  utterly  inconclusive  and  per^ 
feotly  contemptible,  now  came  afresh  to  his  dis» 
ordered  mind,  and  seemed  irrefutable:  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  now  placed  inducing  him  to  catch 
eagerly  at  any  thing  that  would  justiQr  the  means 
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of  relief  to  wkick  he  witlied  to  retort  How  oaiefol 
oaght  all  to  be,  who  are  entmatod  with  the  educatioo 
of  yoalh»  that  no  pemiciooa  work  may  iall  into 
their  hands !  No  otU  oonseqaenoee  may,  perbape, 
aii«e  from  it  at  the  time,  bat  who  can  calculate  what 
ma  J  be  tht  future  reeults  ? 

The  disordered  state  of  Cowper*s  mind»  at  thla 
period,  will  be  seen  bj  the  following  anecdote. 
Taking  up  a  newspaper  for  the  day,  his  eye  caught 
a  satirical  letter  which  it  happened  to  contain,  and 
though  it  had  no  relation  whato? er  to  his  case,  he 
doubted  not  but  the  writer  was  fully  acquainted  with 
his  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  intended  to  hasten  its  exe- 
cution. Wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  anguish  almost 
unbearable,  he  now  experienced  a  convulsive  agita* 
tioii  that  in  a  manner  deprived  him  of  all  his  powers* 
Harried  on  by  the  deplorable  inducements  above 
related,  and  perceiving  no  possibility  of  escaping 
from  his  misery  by  any  other  means,  all  around  him 
wearing  only  an  aspect  of  gloom  and  despair,  it  will 
be  no  wonder  to  the  reader,  that  before  the  tre- 
mendous day  approached,  the  day  on  which  he 
would  have  to  encounter  an  examination  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  made  several  attempts  at  the 
escape  above  alluded  to.  Most  happily,  indeed,  and 
most  mercifully,  for  himself  and  for  others,  though 
his  attempts  were  of  so  determined  a  kind,  that  his 
deliverance  was  little  less  than  miraculous,  yet  they 
were  only  attempts :  for  it  was  the  will  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  not  only  to  preserve  his  life  for  the 
renewed  exercise  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  mind, 
but  to  make  that  mind  an  instrument  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  his  country,  and,  we  may  indeed  say  to 
the  world,  advancing  and  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  by  aidiog  the  cause  of  morality  and 
religion. 

The  depths  of  affliction  and  sorrow  which  the 
amiable  sufferer  now  endured  were  alimost  iu^upportr 
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able,  and  were  such,  that  he  mi^ht  traly  sfly  with  the 
Psalmist,  **  All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone 
oter  me.  I  am  troubled :  I  am  bowed  dowa  greatly, 
my  heart  is  pained  within  me,  my  sonrow  is  contiiiQ,- 
ally  before  me ;  fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come 
upon  me:  I  sink  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no 
standing :  I  am  come  into  deep  waters  where  the 
floods  overflow  me/'  When  at  length  the  long- 
dreaded  day  arrived,  the  approach  of  which  he  had 
feared  more  than  he  feared  death  itself,  snch  were 
tlie  melancholy  results  of  his  distress,  that  all  his 
friends  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
his  relinquishing  the  situation  for  ever.  Thus  ended 
his  connection  with  the  House  of  Lords ;  unhappily, 
however,  his  sufi'erings  did  not  end  here.  Despair 
itill  inflicted  on  him  its  deadliest  sting,  and  he  saw 
not  how  it  could  be  extracted ;  Grief  poured  its  fall 
tide  of  anguish  into  his  heai^t,  and  he  could  perceive 
nothing  before  him  but  one  interminable  prospect  of 
misery. 

*  O  Providence  I  mysterious  are  thy  ways ! 

Inflexible  thine  everlasting  plans ! 

Hie  finite  power  of  man  can  ne'er  resist 

The  unseen  hand  which  guides,  protects,  preserves  j— 

Nor  penetrate  the  inscrutable  designs 

Of  Him,  whose  council  is  his  sovereign  will. 

Prosperity's  bright  sun  withdraws  his  beams. 

Thick  clouds  and  tempests  gather  round  the  sky. 

The  winds  of  fierce  temptations,  and  the  waves 

Of  trials  fell,  assault  the  feeble  bark, 

And  drive  it  headlong  'midst  the  cragged  rocks. 

We  look  with  wonder  on,  but  seek  in  vain 

The  deep  designs  of  Heaven  herein  to  scan ; 

The  sacred  page  itself  reveals  not  this. 

Tet  who  that  knows  there  Is  a  Power  above 

Would  not  *  assert  eternal  Providence 

And  Justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ? ' 

At  this  period  of  the  poet's  history,  it  appears  desir- 
able to  remark,  in  confutation  of  those  who  attribute^ 
or  at  least  endeavour  to  attribute,  his  malady  to  his  re- 
ligions views,  that,  viewed  either  as  an  originating 
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eoase,  or  in  an  j  other  light,  they  can  nerer  be  prored 
to  hare  bad  any  conneetioa  with  it  It  will  not  be 
deniod,  that  those  saered  trathtf,  whieh,  in  all  caaea 
where  they  are  properly  received,  piOTe  an  nnfailinf 
sonree  of  the  most  salntaiy  eontemplation  to  the 
lyideranged  mind,  were  in  hit  eaae,  throngh  the  dia» 
torting  mediam  of  his  malady,  converted  into  a 
vehicle  of  inteilectaal  poison.  It  is,  howcTer,  aa 
Dr.  Johnson  well  obsenres,  *a  most  erroneoos  and 
snhappy  idea  to  suppose,  that  those  views  of  Chria» 
tianity  which  Cowper  adopted,  and  of  which,  when 
enjoying  the  intervals  of  reason,  after  he  was  brooght 
to  the  knowledge  of  them,  he  was  so  bright  an  omi^ 
raent,  had  in  any  degree  contribnted  to  excite  the 
malady  wiih  which  he  was  afflicted.  It  is  capable 
of  the  clearest  demonstration  that  nothing  was  farther 
fiom  the  troth.  On  the  contrary,  all  those  alleviations 
of  sorrow,  those  delightfol  anticipations  of  heavenly 
rest,  those  healing  consolations  to  a  wounded  spirit, 
ci  which  be  was  permitted  to  taste,  at  the  period 
when  nninterrupted  reason  resumed  its  sway,  were 
unequivocally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  those 
vety  principles  and  views  of  religion,  which,  in  the 
instance  before  us  have  been  charged  with  producing 
so  opposite  an  effect.  The  primary  aberration  of  his 
mental  faculties  were  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes ; '  as  indeed  will  satisfactorily  appear,  by  the 
following  affecting  description  he  has  given  of  himself 
at  this  period. 

^  To  this  moment  I  had  felt  no  concern  of  a  spiritual 
idnd:  ignorant  of  original  sin^  insensible  of  the 
guilt  of  actual  transgression,  I  understood  neither 
the  law  nor  the  gospel, — the  condemning  nature  of 
the  one,  nor  the  restoring  mercies  of  the  other.  I 
was  as  much  unacquainted  vrith  Christ  in  all  his 
miring  offices  as  if  his  name  had  never  reached  me. 
Now,  therefore,  a  new  scene  opened  upon  me. 

^  My  sins  were  set  in  array  agiunst  me,  and  I 
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began  to  see  and  feel  tbat  I  had  lived  without  God 
in  the  world.  One  moment  I  thought  myself  shot 
oat  from  mercy  by  one  chapter,  and  the  next  by 
another.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  seemed  to  guard 
the  tree  of  life  against  my  touch,  and  to  Bame  against 
me  in  every  avenue  by  which  I  attempted  to  a|>«- 
proach  it.  I  particularly  remember,  that  the  parable 
of  the  barren  fig-tree  was  to  me  an  inconceivable 
source  of  anguish.  I  applied  it  to  my  case,  with  a 
strong  persuasion  that  it  was  a  curse  pronounced  oa 
me  by  tiie  Saviour. 

*  In, every  volume  I  opened  I  found  something  that 
struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  remember  taking  up  one ; 
and  the  first  sentence  I  saw  condemned  me.  Bveiy 
thing  seemed  to  preach  to  me,  not  the  gospel  of 
mercy,  but  the  curse  of  the  law.  In  a  word,  I  saw 
myself  a  sinner  altogether;  but  I  saw  not  yet  a 
glimpse  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'    - 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  recent  reviewer, 
that  these  *  convictions  of  sin  were  not  in  thenselvea 
delusions ;  for  they  were  such  as  in  their  principle 
every  Christian  feels,  and  such  as,  in  some  cases 
where  there  has  been  no  tincture  of  insanity,. have 
been  carried  to  such  intensity  of  mental  distress,  that 
the  penitent  has  really  experienced  whathe  expressed, 
that '  the  burden  of  his  sins  was  intolerable.'  The  in- 
sanity, however,  in  Cowper's  case  was  shewn  in  the 
sufferer's  dwelling  upon  one  truth,  or  rather  one  por- 
tion of  a  truth,  if  we  may  so  speak— never  losing 
sight  of  it,  but  deriving  from  it  the  most  inconse- 
quential and  unreasonable  inferences,  which  he  be- 
lieved as  firmly  as  the  truth  itself;  while  he  was 
incapable,  owing  to  his  mental  aberration,  of  taking 
in  other  truths,  essentially  connected  with  the  one 
admitted,  which,  indeed,  were  component  parts  of  it^ 
and  which  would  have  wholly  subverted  his  mistaken 
inferences.  Some  years  after,  when  his  reason  was 
fully  in  exercise,  he  was  meicifuUy  penutted  to 
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eajoj  thoie  alierialioai  of  torroir,  that  fanaUae  of  « 
ooDscioiico  at  poace  with  God^-tin  being  pardonod 
tluroogh  Uie  atDiiemost  of  tho  Redoeiner— and  thoM 
dalightfvl  aatieipati<His  of  fatnre  n$iy  which  are  the 
never-failing  resalts  of  a  cordial  reception  of  thoio 
iwrf  truths  whidi  have  been  diaiiKed  at  being  the 
fisnentors  of  his  maladj.  If  religion  is  to  be  blaiMd 
beoanae  a  lanatic  happened  to  mix  it  ap  with  his 
malady,  we  might  blame  every  relationship  of  life, 
becanse  brothers  and  sisters,  and  parents  and  ehil* 
dien,  and  husbands  and  wives,  have  believedy  ander 
the  inflnence  of  delirinm,  that  their  most  affeetionate 
relatives  were  cmnpassing  their  death.  On  the  same 
principle  too  we  might  abolish  the  Hoose  of  Lords, 
as  the  caase  of  madness,  becanse  Gowper  thriee  at* 
tempted  snicide  to  avoid  an  honoorable  invitation  to 
appear  at  its  bar/  ^ 

Ck>wper  now  wrote  to  his  brother  ^o  inform  him  of 
the  afflicting  curcnmstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
His  brother  immediately  paid  him  a  visit,  and  em* 
ployed  every  means  in  his  power  to  alleviate  his 
distress.  All  his  efforts,  however,  proved  anavail- 
ing ;  he  found  him  almost  overwhelmed  by  despair, 
pertinacioasly  maintaining,  in  spite  of  all  remo»- 
Strances  to  the  contrary,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  nn^ardonable  sin,  in  not  properly  improving  the 
mercy  of  God  towards  him  at  Southampton.  No 
fovonrable  construction  put  upon  his  conduct  in 
that  instance  by  his  brother,  nor  any  argument  he 
employed,  afforded  him  a  moment's  alleviation  of  his 
distress.  He  rashly  concluded  that  lie  had  no  longer 
any  interest  in  the  atonement,  or  in  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  and  that  nothing  was  left  for  him  but  the 
dismal  prospect  of  eternally  enduring  the  wrath  of 
God.  His  brother,  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  sight 
of  his  misery,  used  every  means  to  comfort  him,  bat 
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without  the  least  effect ;  in  fact,  so  deeply  seated  ^ 
his  depression,,  that  it  rendered  utterly  useless  all 
the  soothing:  reflections  that  were  suggested. 

At  this  trying  period  Cowper  rememhered  his 
friend  and  relative,  the  Rev*  Martin  Madan;  and, 
though  he  had  always  considered  him  as  an  enthii* 
siast,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  there  was  any 
balm  in  Gilead  for  him,  Mr.  Madan  was  the  only 
person  who  could  administer  it.  His  friend,  lost  na 
time  in  paying  him  a  visit ;  and  perceiving  the  state 
of  his  mind,  he  began  immediately  to  declare  unto 
him  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He  spoke  of  original  sin, 
q£  the  corruption  of  every  man  bom  into  the  world ; 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ; 
of  the  Redeemer's  compassion  for  lost  sinners,  and 
of  the  full  salvation  provided  for  them  in  the  gospel. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  Saviour*s  intercession ;  de- 
scribed him  as  a  compassionate  Redeemer,  who  felt 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  every  true  peni* 
'^  tent,  who  could  sympathize  with  those  who  were  in 
'  distress,  and  who  was  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost 
all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  To  these  important 
statements  Cowper  listened  with  the  greatest  at^ 
tention  ;  hope  seemed  to  dawn  upon  his  disconsolate 
mind  ;  his  heart  burned  within  him  while  he  heark- 
ened to  the  word  of  life ;  his  soul  was  pierced  with  a 
sense  of  his  great  ingratitude  to  so  merciful  a  Sa*- 
viour;  tears  of  contrition  burst  from  his  eyes;  he 
saw  clearly  that  this  was  the  remedy  his  case  re- 
quired ;  and  felt  fully  persuaded  that  this  was  in- 
deed the  gospel  of  salvation.  He,  however,  stiH 
wanted  that  faith,  without  which  he  could  not  receive 
its  blessings.  He  saw  the  suitability  of  this  gospel 
to  his  circumstances,  but  saw  not  yet  how  one,  so  vile 
.as  he  conceived  himself  to  be,  could  hope  to  partake 
.of  its  benefits. 

Mr.  Madan  urged  the  necessity  of  a  lively  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  not  as  an  assent  of  the  understanding 
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tmly,  but  as  the  eonliftl  belief  of  the'  heart  auto 
righteoiinieM ;  assured  him,  that  thoagh  faith  was 
the  gift  of  God,  yet  was  it  a  gift  that  oor  heaveBly 
Father  was  most  willing  to  bestow,  not  on  some  only, 
but  on  all  that  sought  it  by  earnest  and  persevering 
pray^.  Gowper  deeply  deplored  the  want  of  this 
&itii,  and  conld  only  reply  to  his  friend's  remarks,  in 
a  brief  bat  ^ery  sincere  petition,  *  Most  earnestly  do 
I  wish  it  wonld  please  God  to  bestow  it  on  me,' 

The  reviewer  quoted  above,  judiciously  remarks, 
that  ^  these  interviews  with  Mr.  Madan  still  further 
thew  that  his  melancholy,  or  even  that  part  of  jt 
which  would  be  called  religious  melancholy,  did  not 
arise  from  those  views  of  scripture  doctrine  which  he 
afterwards  embraced.  Up  to  the  very  period  when 
he  was .  labouring  under  the  severest  feelings  of 
xetigioas  despondency,  we  observe  that,  so  fhr  was 
he  from  having  been  led  into  it  by  these  principles, 
that  his  brother,  whose  opinions  on  these  subjects 
were,  at  that  time,  widely  different,  admitted  that 
Mr.  Madan's  counsels,  instead  of  increasing,  had 
diminished  the  sufferer's  malady,  and  considerably 
alleviated  his  distress ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  had 
not  insanity  intervened,  his  mind  would  have  been 
set  at  ease.  We  say,  humanly  speaking ;  for  who 
oan  affirm  for  what  wise  and  merciful  ends,  the  only 
Giver  of  true  spiritual  repose  may  allow  it  to  be 
withdravru  from  some  of  his  servants,  or  may  permit 
even  malady  to  obstruct  the  sensible  manifestations 
of  his  love?  This  ultimate  question,  upon  any  or  no 
system  of  religion,  lies  equally  beyond  human  ken  ; 
it  resolves  itself  into  His  all-wise  sovereignty.  The 
nelsons  of  his  fatherly  chastisements,  if  such  per- 
mitted afflictions  are  to  be  considered  as  intended  for 
chastisements,  are  not  always  explicable  by  the  most 
observant  spectator,  though  they  are  sometimes  ob- 
vious ;  and  it  may  be,  if  we  knew  all,  that  the  case 
of.Cowper.was  not  an  exception/ 
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His  brother,  perceiying  he  had  reeeiired 
benefit  from  this  interview,  in  his  desire  to  relieiw 
the  poet*s  depressed  mind,  wisely  overlooked  the 
difference  of  sentiments  on  the  great  subjects  of  re«- 
4i|pon,  which  then  existed  between  himself  and  Mr 
Madan,  and  discovered  the  greatest  anxiety  tluit  he 
should  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  conyerae 
with  him  again.  He  now  urged  Gowper  to  visit  Mr. 
Madan  at  his  own  house,  and  offered  to  accompany 
him  thither.  After  much  entreaty  Gowper  consented; 
and  though  the  conversation  was  not  then  the  means 
<^  affording  him  any  permament  relief,  it  was  not 
without  its  use.  His  mental  anguish,  though  in 
some  degree  alleviated,  was  far  from  being  removed ; 
the  wounded  spirit  within  him  was  less  in  pain,  bat 
by  no  means  healed.  A  long  train  of  stUl  greater 
terrors  than  any  he  had  yet  endured  was  at  hand ; 
and  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  after  a  few 
hours*  sleep,  he  seemed  to  feel  a  stronger  alienatiOB 
from  God  than  ever.  He  was  now  again  the  subject 
of  the  deepest  mental  anguish ;  the  sorrows  of  death 
seemed  to  encompass,  and  the  pains  of  hell  to  get 
hold  of  him;  his  ears  rang  with  the  sound  of  the 
torments  that  seemed  to  await  him;  his  terrified 
imagination  presented  to  him  many  frightful  visions, 
and  led  him  to  conceive  that  he  heard  many  horrible 
sounds ;  bis  heart  seemed  at  every  pulse  to  beat  its 
last;  his  conscience  scared  him;  the  avenger  of 
blood  seemed  to  pursue  him;  and  he  saw  no  city 
of  refuge  into  which  he  could  flee;  in  short,  every 
moment  he  expected  the  earth  would  open  and 
swallow  him  up. 

He  was  now  suddenly  attacked  with  that  nervoas 
affection,  of  which  the  peculiar  form  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  have  made  him  susceptible,  which,  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  darkened  his  brightest 
prospects  and  which,  ultimately  overwhelmed  his 
meek  and  gentle  spirit,  and  caused  him  to  end  his 
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d»y«  in  ciremnstaiioes  the  most  glooiny  ftod  forrow- 
fnl.  So  yioloit  waa  the  attack  on  this  ooeaaion,  that 
his  Mends  instantly  peroeiTed  the  change,  and  con- 
snHed  on  the  best  manner  to  dispose  of  him.  Dr. 
GettoB  then  kepi  an  establishment  at  St  Alban's  for 
the  reception  of  sach  patients.  His  skill  as  a  phy- 
aician,  his  well-known  humanity  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  the  acquaintance  which  had  formerly 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  afflicted  patient, 
slight  as  it  was,  determined  them  to  place  him  under 
the  doct<Hr*8  care.  No  determination  could  huTc  been 
mete  wisely  taken ;  and  subsequent  events  proved  it 
to  have  been  under  Hit  superintendence,  who  orders 
all  things  aeooiding  to  the  counsels  of  his  own  will, 
and  who,  with  the  tenderest  solicitude,  watches  over 
Us  people;  managing  those  events  which  to  us 
wppesr  eontiBgent,  on  principles  of  uneiring  wisdom ; 
and  oTctmling  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
gnakmB  and  beneveleDt  intentions. 

•  An  Mizioiu  world  may  tigli  in  Tain  for  what 
Kind  Heaven  decrees  in  goodness  to  wltbbold> 
But  tlie  momentovs  vohime  of  His  mind, 
WlMn  Mflaia  j9uia  wortd,  sImU  be  apppoived. 
And  aU  its  plans  frono vaptd  nnentnf  Wto.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 


His  removal  to  St,  Albans — Painful  state  of  his  mind 
there — Receives  a  visit  from  his  brother — Good  effficts 
of  it — His  recovery — How  it  was  effected — His  sub- 
sequent happiness — Pleasing  conversation  with  Dr- 
Cotton— ;■  The  delightful  manner  in  which  he  now 
passed  his  time — Description  of  his  experience — His 
gratitude  to  God — Employs  his  brother  to  looh  out  for 
him  a  new  residence — Leaves  St.  Albans — Feelings  on. 
the  occasion. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1763,  he  was  removed  to 
St.  Albana,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  skilful  and  judicious  treat- 
ment pursued  to  effect  his  restoration,  he  remained 
in  the  same  gloomy  and  desponding  state  for  ^"we 
months.  Every  means  that  ingenuity  could  devise, 
and  that  benevolence  and  tenderness  could  prompt, 
were  resorted  to  for  this  protracted  period  in  vain. 
To  describe  in  lengthened  detail  the  state  of  his  mind 
during  this  long  interval,  would  justly  be  deemed 
injudicious.  As  Mr.  Hay  ley  very  properly  remarkSp 
'  Mental  derangement  is  a  topic  of  sach  awful  deli- 
cacy, that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  biographer,  rather  to 
sink  in  tender  silence,  than  to  proclaim  with  offensive 
temerity,  the  minute  particulars  of  a  calamity  to 
which  all  human  beings  are  exposed,  and  that,  per- 
haps, in  proportion  as  they  have  received  from  nature. 
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those*  delightful  but  dangerous  gifts — a  heart  of 
exquisite  teuderaess,  and  a  mind  of  creative  energy.' 
This,  as  Cowper  most  beautifully  sings ; — 

*  This  is  a  si^it  for  pftf  to  peniw» 

Tin  sbe  resembles  f aintljr  what  she  views ) 

This,  of  all  msladies  that  man  infest. 

Claims  most  oompassion,  and  receiTcs  the  least' 


>  Without,  howeyer,  entering  minutely  into  particn- 
larsy  on  this  painful  subject,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
improper  to  mention  some  of  the  leading  facts  re- 
specting it,  and  here  we  shall  allow  the  poet  again 
to  become  his  own  biographer. 

*  The  accuser  of  the  brethren  was  ever  busy  with 
me  night  and  day,  bringing  to  my  recollection  the 
eonunissiofi  of  long-forgotten  sins,  and  charging  upon 
my  conscience  things  of  an  indifferent  nature  as 
atrocious  crimes.  Conviction  of  sin  and  despair 
<^  mercy,  were  the  two  prominent  evils  with  which  I 
was  continually  tormented  from  the  7th  of  December, 
1763,  until  the  middle  of  the  July  following.  But, 
Messed  be  the  God  of  my  salvation  for  every  sigh  I 
drew,  and  for  every  tear  I  shed,  since  thus  it  pleased 
him  to  judge  me  here,  that  I  might  not  be  judged 
hereafter.' 

*  After  five  months'  continued  expectation  that  the 
divine  vengeance  would  plunge  me  into  the  bottom- 
less pit,  I  became  so  familiar  with  despair,  as  to  have 
contracted  a  sort  of  hardiness  and  indifference  as  to 
the  event.  I  began  to  persuade  myself,  that  while 
die  execution  of  the  sentence  was  suspended,  it 
would  be  for  ray  interest  to  indulge  a  less  horrible 
tnun  of  ideas,  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  muse 
upon.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  the  doctor, 
laughed  at  his  stories,  and  told  him  some  of  my  own 
to  match  them ;  still,  however,  carrying  a  sentence  of 
irrevocable  doom  in  my  heart.  He  observed  the 
seeming  alteration  with  pleasure,  and  began  to  think 
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my  recovery  well  nigh  completed;  bat  tbe^only 
thing  that  coald  promote  and  effectoate  my  core, 
was  yet  wanting; — an  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus/ 

*  Aboat  this  time  a  diabolical  species  of  regret 
found  harbour  in  my  wretched  heart.  I  was  sincerely 
sorry  that  I  had  not  seized  every  opportunity  of  giving 
scope  to  my  wicked  appetites,  and  even  envied 
those,  who  being  departed  to  their  own  place  before 
me,  had  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  they  had  well 
earned  their  miserable  inheritance  by  indulging  their 
sensuality  without  restraint.  Oh,  merciful  God! 
what  a  Tophet  of  pollution  is  the  human  soul,  and 
wherein  do  we  differ  from  evil  spirits,  unless  thy 
grace  prevent  us?' 

*  About  this  time  my  brother  came  from  Cambridge 
to  pay  me  a  visit.  Dr.  C.  having  informed  him  that 
he  thought  me  better,  he  was  disappointed  at  finding 
me  almost  as  silent  and  reserved  as  ever.  As  soon 
as  we  were  left  alone,  he  asked  me  how  I  found 
myself;  I  answered,  as  much  better  as  despair  can 
make  me.  We  went  together  into  the  garden.  Here, 
on  my  expressing  a  settled  assurance  of  sudden  judg- 
ment he  protested  to  me  that  it  was  all  a  delusion ;  and 
protested  so  strongly,  that  I  could  not  help  giving 
some  attention  to  him»  I  burst  into  tears,  and  cried 
out,  If  it  be  a  delusion,  then  am  I  the  happiest  of 
beings.  Something  like  a  ray  of  hope  was  now  shot 
into  my  heart;  but  still  I  was  afraid  to  indulge  it. 
We  dined  together,  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  a 
more  cheerful  manner.  Something  seemed  to  whisper 
to  me,  every  moment, — still  there  is  mercy.  Even 
after  he  left  me,  this  change  of  sentiment  gathered 
ground  continually ;  yet  my  mind  was  in  such  a 
fluctuating  state,  that  I  can  only  call  it  a  vague 
presage  of  better  things  at  hand,  without  being  able 
to  assign  any  reason  for  it.' 

*  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  St.  Albans,  I  had 
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ftfown  aside  the  Bible  as  ii  book  in  whi^  I  bad  no 
longer  any  interest  or  portion.  The  only  inatanoe  in 
vhicb  I  can  recolleet  reading  a  tingle  chapter,  waa 
about  two  months  before  my  reeovery.  Having  found 
a  Bible  on  the  bench  in  the  garden,  I  opened  it  npon 
the  11th  of  John,  where  the  miraele  of  Lasams  being 
raised  fitmi  the  dead  is  described;  and  I  saw  so 
mach  bcncYolence,  goodness,  and  mercy,  in  the 
Savioiir's  condnct,  that  I  almost  shed  tears  at  the 
relation,  little  thinking  that  it  was  an  exaet  type 
oi  the  mercy  which  Jesus  was  on  the  point  of 
extending  towards  myself.  I  sighed,  and  said,  Oh, 
that  I  had  not  rejected  so  good  a  Redeemer,  that  I 
had  not  forfeited  all  his  favoors !  Thus  was  my  hard 
heart  softened;  and  though  my  mind  was  not  yet 
Cttlii^tcned,  God  was  gradually  preparing  me  for  the 
light  of  his  oountenance,  and  the  joys  of  his  saln^ 
tion/ 

*  The  next  morning,  having  rose  with  somewhat  of 
a  more  cheerful  feeling,  while  I  sat  at  breakfast  I 
found  the  cloud  of  horror  which  had  so  long  hong 
over  my  mind  begin  rapidly  to  pass  away  ;^eTery 
moment  came  fraught  with  hopes.  I  felt  persuaded 
that  I  was  not  utterly  doomed  to  destruction.  The 
way  of  salvation  was  still,  however,  hid  from  my 
f»yes ;  nor  did  I  see  it  clearer  than  before  m^  illness. 
J  only  thought,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  spare  me,  I 
would  lead  a  better  life ;  and  that  I  would  yet  esci4>e 
hell,  if  a  religious  observance  of  my  duty  would 
secure  me  from  it.  Thus  may  the  terror  of  the  Lord 
make  a  Pharisee ;  but  only  the  sweet  voice  of  mercy 
in.  the  gospel  can  make  a  Christian.' 

'  But  the  happy  period,  which  was  to  shake  off  my 
fott^s,  and  afford  me  a  clear  discovery  of  the  free 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  now  arrived.  I 
iung  myself  into  a  chair  near  the  window,  and 
seeing  a  Bible  there,  ventured  once  more  to  apply  to 
^i  iw  comfort  and  instruction.    Xh^  first  verse  I  saw. 
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was  tbe  25Ui  of  the  3rd  of  Romans :  **  Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  throog^h  faith  in 
his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance 
of  God/'  Immediately  I  receiTed  strength  to  believe, 
and  the  full  beams  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  shone 
upon  me.  I  saw  the  sulBiciency  of  the  atonement  he 
had  made,  for  my  pardon  and  complete  justificatios. 
In  a  moment  I  believed,  and  received  the  peace  of 
the  gospel.  Whatever  my  friend  Madan  had  said  to 
me,  long  before,  revived  in  all  its  clearness,  with  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  witti  power/ 

•*  Unless  the  Almighty  arm  had  been  under  me,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  overwhelmed  with  gratitude 
and  joy.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  voice 
choked  with  transport.  I  could  only  look  up  to 
heaven  in  silent  fear,  overwhelmed  with  love  and 
wonder.  But  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  best 
described  in  his  own  words : — it  is  '^  Joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory."  Thus  was  my  heavenly 
Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  pleased  to  give  me  tbe  full 
assurance  of  faith  ;  and,  out  of  a  stony,  unbelieving 
heart,  to  raise  up  a  child  unto  Abraham.  How  glad 
should  I  now  have  been  to  have  spent  every  moment 
in  prayer  and  thanksgiving !  I  lost  no  opportunity 
of  repairing  to  a  throne  of  grace ;  but  flew  to  it  with 
an  earnestness  irresistible,  and  never  to  be  satisfied; 
Could  I  help  it?  Could  I  do  otherwise  than  love 
and  rejoice  in  my  reconciled  Father  in  Christ  Jesoa? 
The  Lord  had  enlarged  my  heart,  and  I  could  now 
cheerfully  run  in  the  way  of  his  commandments/ 

'  For  many  succeeding  weeks  tears  would  be  ready 
to  flow  if  I  did  but  speak  of  the  gospel,  or  mention 
the  name  of  Jesus.  To  rejoice  day  and  night  was  all 
my  employment ;  too  happy  to  sleep  much,  I  thought 
it  but  lost  time  that  was  thus  spent.  Oh,  that  the 
ardour  of  my  first  love  had  continued  !  But  I  have 
known  many  a  lifeless  and  unhallowed  hour  sinecs 
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Umg  intefvals  of  darkacas,   wteiraptad  by  ahoit 
letams  of  peace  and  joy  in  belie?ing/ 

His  excellent  physician,  erer  waUAfnl  and  appro» 
licnsiTe  for  his  welfare,  now  became  alanned,  left 
the  sadden  transition,  from  despair  to  joy,  shonkl 
wholly  overpower  his  mind ;  hot  the  Lord  was  his 
strength  and  his  song,  and  had  become  his  salvation. 
Christ  was  now  formed  in  his  heart  the  hope  of 
glory ;  his  fears  were  all  dispelled  ;  despair,  with  its 
horrid  train  of  erils,  was  banished  from  his  mind ;  a 
new  and  delightfal  scene  now  opened  before  him ;  he 
became  the  snbject  of  new  affections,  new  desires, 
and  new  joys;  in  a  ^ord,  old  things  were  passed 
away,  and  all  things  were  become  new.  God  had 
brought  him  np  oat  of  the  horrible  pit,  and  out  of 
ithe  miry  clay,  and  had  pot  a  new  song  into  his 
month,  even  praise  to  his  God.  He  felt  the  fall 
force  of  that  liberty,  of  which  he  afterwards  so 
sweetly  song — 


*  A  libertjr  imsimg 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  nnpraised, 

S*en  liberty  oC  heait,  deriTed  from  taeaTen } 

Bought  with  his  blood  who  ga.re  it  to  mankind, 
^  And  sealed  with  the  same  token  ! ' 

The  apprehensions  of  Dr.  C.  soon  subsided ;  he 
saw  with  delight  undoubted  proofs  of  his  patient's 
perfect  recovery ,  became  satisfied  with  the  soundness 
of  his  eure,  and  subsequently  had  much  sweet  com- 
munion with  him  in  conversing  about  the  great 
things  of  salvation.  He  now  visited  him  every 
morning,  as  long,  as  he  remained  under  his  care, 
which  was  nearly  twelve  months  after  his  recovery, 
and  the  gospel  was  invariably  the  delightful  theme 
of  their  conversation.  The  patient  and  the  physician 
became  thus  every  day  more  endeared  to  each  other : 
and  Cowper  often  afterwards  looked  back  upon  this 
period,  as  among  the  happiest  days  he  had  ever  spent. 
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•His  time  no  loogcr  hwif^  heavily  «pon  bitf  haads ; 
but  every  moment  of  it  that  he  oanld  emnmaad  waa 
employed  in  seeking  to  acquire  more  compnheiudve 
views  of  the  gospel.  The  Bible  beoame  his  oonatant 
eorapanioa  ;  from  this  pare  fountun  of  trath  he 
drank  of  that  living  water»  whidi  was  in  him  a  unell 
of  water,  apringiag  dp  into  everlasting  life.  Oon- 
venation  on  spiritual  subjects  afforded  him  a  high 
degree  of  enjoyment  Many  delightfal  seasons  did  he 
spend  in  these  employments,  while  he  renudned  wMi 
•his  beloved  physician.  His  first  transports  of  joy 
having  subsided,  a  sweet  serenity  of  S|^rit  saceeeded, 
lisinterrapted  by  any  of  thoit^  distressing  sensatmis 
which  be  bad  before  experienoed ;  prayer  and  praise 
were  his  daily  empk>yment,  his  heart  overflowed  with 
love  to  his  Redeemer,  and  his  meditation  of  him  waa 
sweet.  In  his  own  expressive  and  beautiful  lines, 
he  felt*- 

'  Ere  yet  mortality's  fine  threads  gv/e  way, 
A  dear  e8c^;>e  from  tyranniziDg  sin. 
And  fall  Immunity  fiwm.  penal  woe.* 

His  applicatioa  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  must 
at  this  time  have  been  intense;  for  in  the  short 
space  of  twelve  months  he  acquired  comprehensiTe 
and  scriptural  views  of  the  great  plan  of  redemption ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  his  ooneeptions  of  real 
■  Christian  experienee>  aaitistinguished  from d^asion 
and  hypocrisy,  were  aeeurate  and  striking^  and  suoh 
as  one  would  only  have  expected  from  an  experi- 
enced Christian.  He  now  composed  two  hymns, 
which  exhibit  an  interesting  proof  of  the  seriptwal 
.ebaraeter  of  these  religious  views  he  had  then  em- 
braced. Dhese  hymns  he  himself  styles  speeimeas 
' of  his  first  (%rislian  thoughts.  Delightftil  speeiasena 
indeed  they  are ;  and  the  oircumstanees  WMler  wfaioh 
they  were  eomposed  will  greatiy  enhance  their  vahie 
if  the  minds  of  those  ta  whom  tibey  have  iang  1 
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Nidcnred'  by  Aeir  own  istrinsio  ^xcellenee.  The 
Unt  is  the  44th  Hyini,  8d  Book,  Olney  CoUeetioii, 
upon  ReTetation  nd.  5 ;  beginning — 

*  How  blest  thy  creature  is,  O  God— 

the  second  is  eatitled  Retirement*  The  following 
lines  of  it  are  so  tonchingly  beautifal^  so  correetly 
descriptiTe  of  the  overflowing  of  his  heart  in  soli- 
tad^i  while  he  walked  with  God,  and  was  a  strangier 
in  the  earthy  having  left  his  old  connections,  and  not 
yet  foond  new  ones  in  the  chnrch;  and  breatiie 
throughout  in  strains  so  pure,  tender,  and  unre- 
servedy  the  language  of  the  Christian's  first  love,  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  deep  interest. 

■  The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade. 
With  prayer  and  pralBe  agree ; 
And  seem  by  «hy  suree^  bomity  vtde 
For  those  who  follow  thee. 

There,  tf  thy  Splrtt  tonch  the  seal. 
And  grace  her  mean  abode. 
Oh,  with  what  peace,  and  Joy,  and  love, 
.  She  communes  with  her  God. 

There  like  the  nightingale  she  ponra 
Her  solitary  lays; 
Kor  asks  a  witness  of  her  song, 
Kor  fblssts  for  human  pnise.* 

His  letters,  written  about  this  period,  as  well  as 
:thofle  of  a  flobaequ^it  date,  abound  with  proofs  of 
his  deep  ao«|uaintance  with  Christian  experience. 
The  following  remarks  are  taken  iiom  a  letter,  to 
.Mfs.  Cowper.  '  The  deoeitfnlness  of  the  natural 
beart  is  inconceivable.  I  know  well  that  I  passed 
among  my  friends  for  a  person  at  least  religiously 
inclined,  if  not  actually  religions ;  and  what  is  nsme 
wonderfdl,  I  thought  myself  a  Christian,  when  I  had 
no  fisith  in  Christ,  and  when  I  saw  no  beauty  in  him 
that  I  shonld  desire  bim;  in  short,  when  I  had 
anither  faith,  nor  lovev  not  any  Christian  grace  wtet- 
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ever,  but  a  thousand  seeds  of  rebellion  instead 
evermore  springing  up  in  enmity  against  him ;  bat, 
blessed  be  the  God  of  my  salvation,  the  hail  of  afflic- 
tion and  rebuke  has  swept  away  the  refuge  of  lies. 
It  pleased  the  Almighty,  in  great  mercy,  to  set  ail 
my  misdeeds  before  me.  At  length  the  storm  being 
past,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  serenity  of  soul  suc- 
ceeded, such  as  ever  attends  the  gift  of  a  lively  faith 
in  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  and  the  sweet  sense 
bf  mercy,  and  pardon  purchased  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Thus  did  he  break  me  and  bind  me  up  ;  thus 
did  he  wound  me  and  make  me  whole.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  summary  account  of  my  conversion ; 
neither  would  a  volume  contain  the  astonishing  par- 
ticulars of  it.  If  we  meet  again  in  this  world  I  will 
relate  them  to  you ;  if  not,  they  will  serve  for  the 
subject  of  a  conference  in  the  next,  wnere,  I  doubt 
not,  we  shall  remember,  and  record  them  with  a 
gratitude  better  suited  to  the  subject.' 

In  another  letter  to  his  amiable  and  accomplished 
cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  he  thus  writes.  '  Since  the 
visit  you  were  so  kind  as  to  pay  me  in  the  Temple, 
(the  only  time  I  ever  saw  you  without  pleasure,) 
what  have  I  not  suffered  ?  And  since  it  has  pleased 
God  to  restore  me  to  the  use  of  my  reason,  what  have 
I  not  enjoyed?  You  know  by  experience  how  plea- 
sant it  is  to  feel  the  first  approaches  of  health  after  a 
fever ;  but,  oh !  the  fever  of  the  brain !  to  feel  the 
quenching  of  that  fire,  is  indeed  a  blessing  which  I 
tiiink  it  impossible  to  receive  without  the  most  con- 
summate gratitude.  Terrible  as  this  chastisement 
is,  I  acknowledge  in  it  the  hand  of  infinite  justice  ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  more  difficult  for  me  to  perceive  in  it 
the  hand  of  infinite  mercy;  when  I  consider  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  me,  I  am  exceedingly  thank- 
ful for  it,  and  esteem  it  the  greatest  blessing,  next  to 
life  itself,  I  ever  received  from  the  divine  bounty.  I 
pray  God  I  may  ever  retain  the  sense  of  it,  and  thon 
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I  am  sure  I  shall  contiBae  to  be,  as  I  am  at  present, 
ireally  bappy.  My  affliction  has  taught  roe  a  road  to 
happiness,  which,  without  it,  I  should  never  have 
found ;  and,  I  know,  and  have  experience  of  it  every 
-day,  that  the  mercy  of  God  to  tha  belieTcr  Is  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  every 
other  blessinj^.  You  will  believe  that  my  happiness 
is  no  dream,  because  I  have  told  yon  the  foundation 
on  which  it  is  boilt.  What  I  have  written  would 
appear  like  enthusiasm  to  many,  for  we  are  apt  to 
^ve  that  name  to  every  warm  affection  of  the  mind 
in  others,  which  we  have  not  experienced  ourselves ; 
but  to  you,  who  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
a  temper  inclined  to  gratitude,  it  will  not  appear  so/ 
'  To  the  same  lady,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he 
writes — *  What  could  you  think,  my  dear  cousin, 
of  my  conduct  the  last  time  I  saw  yon?  I  remember 
I  neither  spoke  to  you  nor  looked  at  you.  The  solu* 
tion  of  the  mystery,  indeed,  followed  soon  after;  but 
at  the  time  it  most  have  been  unexplicable.  The 
uproar  within  was  even  then  begun,  and  my  silence 
was  only  the  sulkiness  of  a  thunder-storm  before  it 
opens.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  knew  not  how  to  value  your  company, 
was  when  I  was  not  in  my  senses.  It  was  the  first 
in  my  life,  and  I  trust  in  Ood  it  will  be  the  last 
How  naturally  does  affliction  make  us  Christians! 
and  how  impossible  is  it,  when  all  human  help  is 
vain,  and  the  whole  earth  too  poor  and  trifling  to 
fomish  us  with  one  moment's  peace,  how  impossible 
is  it  then  to  avoid  looking  at  the  gospel.  It  gives 
me  some  concern,  though  at  the  same  time  it  in- 
creases my  gratitude  to  reflect,  that  a  convert  made 
in  Bedlam  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
otiiers  than  to  advance  their  faith.  But.  if  it  have 
that  effect  upon  any,  it  is  owing  to  their  reasoning 
amiss,  and  drawing  their  conclusion  from  false  pre- 
mises.   He  who  can  ascribe  an  amendment  of  life 
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and  manners,  and  a  refonnation  of  the  heart  itself,  to 
madness,  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity,  which  in  any  other 
case  would  fasten  the  imputation  of  madness  upon 
himself;  for,  by  so  doing,  he  ascribes  a  reasonable 
effect  to  an  unreasonable  cause,  and  a  positive  effect 
to  a  negative.  But  when  Christianity  only  is  to  be 
sacrificed,  he  that  stabs  deepest  is  always  the  wisest 
man.  You,  my  dear  cousin,  yourself  will  be  apt  to 
think  I  carry  the  matter  too  far ;  and  that  in  the 
present  warmth  of  my  heart,  I  make  too  ample  a 
concession  in  saying,  that  I  am  only  now  a  convert. 
You  think  I  always  believed,  and  I  thought  so  too ; 
but  you  were  deceived,  and  so  was  ,1.  I  called 
myself,  indeed,  a  Christian,  but  he  who  knows  mj 
heart  knows  that  I  never  did  a  right  thing,  nor 
abstained  from  a  wrong  one,  because  I  was  so ;  but 
if  I  did  either,  it  was  under  die  influence  of  some 
other  motive.  And  it  is  such  seeming  Christians, 
such  pretending  believers,  that  do  most  mischief  in 
the  cause,  and  furnish  the  strongest  arguments  to  sup- 
port the  infidelity  of  its  enemies  :  unless  profession 
and  conduct  go  together,  the  man's  life  is  a.  lie,  and 
the  validity  of  what  he  professes  itself,  is  called  in 
question.  The  difference  between  a  Christian  and 
an  unbeliever,  would  be  so  striking,  if  the  treache- 
rous allies  of  the  church  would  go  over  at  once  to  th^ 
other  side,  that  I  am  satisfied  religion  would  be  no 
loser  by  the  bargain.  You  say,  you  hope  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  to  undergo  the  same  affliction  that 
I  have  undergone.  No,  my  dear  cousin,  God  deals 
with  his  children  as  a  merciful  father ;  he  does  not, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  afflict  willingly.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  who,  having  been  placed  by  his  good 
providence  out  of  the  reach  of  evil,  and  the  inila- 
ence  of  bad  example,  have,  from  their  very  infancy, 
been  partakers  of  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  never  to  have  allowed  themselves 
in  any  grievous  offence  against  him.    May  you  love 
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Ilim  moire  and  more,  day  by  day*  ai  every  day  wkile 
yon  think  of  him  yon  will  find  him  more  worthy 
of  your  love,  and  may  yon  be  finally  accepted  by  him 
for  hia  sake,  whose  intercession  for  all  his  faithful 
servants  cannot  but  preraiL' 

In  the  same  letter  he  thus  expresses  his  pmtitade 
to  God  for  placing  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton : 
— '  I  reckon  it  one  instance  of  the  providence  of  God, 
which  has  attended  me  throog^h  this  whole  event,  that 
I  was  not  delivered  into  the  hands  of  some  London 
phydcian,  but  was  carried  to  Dr.  Cotton.  I  was  not 
only  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness 
while  I  was  ill,  and  attended  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, but  when  my  reason  was  restored  to  me,  and 
I  had  so  much  need  of  a  religious  friend  to  converse 
with,  to  whom  I  could  open  my  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject without  reserve,  I  could  hardly  have  found  a 
better  person  for  the  purpose.  My  eagerness  and 
anxiety  to  settle  my  opinions  upon  that  long  ne- 
glected point,  made  it  necessary  that  while  my  mind 
was  yet  weak,  and  my  spirits  uncertain,  I  should 
have  some  assistance.  The  doctor  was  as  ready  to 
administer  relief  to  me  in  this  article  likewise,  and 
as  well  qualified  to  do  it,  as  in  that  which  was  more 
immediately  his  province.  How  many  physiciana 
would  have  thought  this  an  irregular  appetite,  and  a 
symptom  of  remaining  madness  1  But  if  it  were  so, 
my  friend  was  as  mad  as  myself,  and  it  is  well  for 
me  that  he  was  so.  My  dear  cousin,  you  know  not 
half  the  deliverances  I  have  received;  my  brother 
is  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  does.  My  recovery 
is  indeed  a  signal  one,  and  my  future  life  must 
express  my  thankfulness,  for  by  words  I  cannot  do 
it.' 

He  now  employed  his  brother  to  seek  out  for  him 
an  abode  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  he  had  determined  to  leave  London,  the 
scene  of  his  former  misery ;  and  that  nothing  might 
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induce  him  to  return  thither,  he  resigned  the  ofQce 
of  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  worth  about  £60.  per 
annum,  which  he  still  held.  By  this  sacrifice,  which 
to  him  was  one  of  no  little  importance,  his  father 
having  left  bim  but  little  property,  he  reduced  him- 
self to  an  income  barely  sufficient  for  his  mainte- 
nance ;  but  he  relied  upon  the  gracious  promise  of 
God,  that  bread  should  be  given  him,  and  water 
should  be  sure. 

It  may  appear  singular  that  Cowper  did  not,  instead 
of  hazarding  his  tender  and  scarcely  convalescent 
spirit  among  strangers  in  the  country,  recline  it  on 
the  bosom  of  his  friends  in  London ;  and  some  persons 
may  possibly  imagine  it  was  because  his  relations  in 
town  did  not  manifest  for  him  that  sympathy  which 
his  case  required.  Such,  however,  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  truth  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  his. 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life  states,  that  *  no  inducement 
to  his  return  to  them,  which,  with  a  view  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  his  affectionate  relatives  and 
most  intimate  friends  could  devise,  was  either  omit- 
ted on  their  part,  or  declined  without  reluctance  on 
his.  But  in  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  principle 
which,  with  the  recovery  of  his  reason  he  had  lately 
imbibed,  and  which  in  so  distinguished  a  manner  it 
had  pleased  God  to  bless  to  the  re-establishment  of 
his  peace,  he  had  an  interest  to  provide  for,  of  a 
much  higher  order.  This  it  was  that  inclined  him  to 
a  life  of  seclusion :  a  measure  in  the  adoption  of 
which,  though,  in  ordinary  cases,  he  is  certainly  not 
to  be  quoted  as  an  example,  yet,  considering  the 
extreme  peculiarity  of  his  own,  it  seems  equally 
certain  that  he  is  not  to  be  censured.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  indeed,  from  the  following  passage  of  his 
poem  on  Retirement,  that  had  his  mind  been  the 
repository  of  less  exquisitely  tender  sensibilities, 
he  would  have  returned  to  his  duties  at  the 
Temple.' 
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'  Tmth  ia  not  local,  God  alike  pcrradct 
And  fills  the  world  at  traAc  and  the  shadca. 
And  may  be  fear'd  amidst  the  busiest  scenes. 
Or  soom'd  where  bostness  nerer  iotenrcnes.* 

On  being  infoimed  that  his  brother  had  made 
many  ansaccessfal  attempts  to  procure  him  a  suit* 
able  dwelling,  he  one  day  poured  out  his  soul  in 
prayer  to  God,  beseeching  him,  that  wherever  he 
should  be  pleased  in  his  fatherly  mercy  to  place 
him,  it  might  be  in  the  society  of  those  who  feared 
his  name,  and  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity. 
This  prayer  God  was  pleased  graciously  to  answer. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  1765,  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  brother,  to  say  that  he  had  engaged  such 
lodgings  for  him  at  Huntingdon  as  he  thought  would 
suit  him.  Though  this  was  farther  from  Cambridge, 
where  his  brother  then  resided,  than  he  wished,  yet, 
as  he  was  now  in  perfect  health,  and  aa  his  circnm* 
stances  required  a  less  expensive  way  of  life  than 
his  present,  he  resolved  to  take  them,  and  arranged 
his  affairs  accordingly. 

On  the  17th  June,  1765,  having  spent  more  than 
eighteen  months  at  St  Albans,  partly  in  the  bondage 
of  despair,  and  partly  in  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  he 
took  leave  of  the  place,  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
set  out  for  Cambridge,  taking  with  him  the  servant 
who  had  attended  him  while  he  remained  with  Dr. 
Cotton,  and  who  had  maintained  an  affectionate 
watchfulness  over  him  during  the  whole  of  his  ill- 
ness, waiting  upon  him,  on  all  occasions,  with  tlie 
utmost  patience,  and  invariably  treating  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness.  The  mingled  emotions  of  his 
mind  on  leaving  the  place  were  painful  and  plea- 
sing :  he  regarded  it  as  the  place  of  his  second 
nativity  :  he  had  here  passed  from  death  unto  life — 
had  been  favoured  with  much  leisure  to  study  the 
word  of  God — had  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  con- 
versing upon  its  great  truths  with  his  esteemed  phy- 
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sician :  and  he  left  it  with  considerable  reluctance  ; 
offering  up  many  prayers  to  God,  that  his  richest 
blessings  might  rest  upon  its  worthy  maaiigery  and 
upon  all  its  inmates :  especially  those  of  them  whose 
mental  maladies  had  brought  Uiem  there ;  for  whom 
he  ever  felt  the  tenderest  sympathy,  earnestly  praying 
that  they  might  have  as  much  cause  to  bless  Grod  for 
bringing  them  there  as  he  had  himself. 

The  state  of  his  mind  on  this  occasion  he  thus 
affectionately  describes : — '  I  remembered  the  pollu- 
tion which  is  in  the  world,  and  the  sad  share  I  had 
in  it  myself,  and  my  heart  ached  at  the  thought  of 
entering  it  again.  The  blessed  God  had  endowed 
me  with  some  concern  for  his  glory,  and  I  was 
fearful  of  hearing  his  name  traduced  by  oaths  and 
blasphemies,  the  common  language  of  tiiis  highly-^ 
favoured  but  ungrateful  country;  but  the  promise 
of  God,  '^  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,"  was  my  eom-* 
fort.  I  passed  the  whole  of  my  journey  in  fervent 
prayer  to  God,  earnestly  but  silently  intreating  him 
to  be  my  guardian  and  counsellor  in  all  my  future 
journey  through  life,  and  to  bring  me  in  safety,  when 
he  had  accomplished  his  purposes  of  grace  and 
mercy  towards  me,  to  eternal  glory/ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Removal  to  Htrntinffdom^SemMtunu  thtrt—EmffWftB  vi 
imblie  worship  for  tie  Jbrst  time  after  hie  recovery  > 
Commences  a  repdar  eorrespendenee  with  some  ef 
his  friends — Pleasure  he  experieneed  in  writing  am 

,  religious  :  SMJtjeets — Anxiety  of  his  mind  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  former  assoeiates— -Attributes 

.  their  eoiUinuaueo  t»  sin  ehiefy  to  infideHity—Ahsurdih^ 
of  attributing  events  to  second  causes  instead  of  to 
the  overruling  providenee  of  God — Forms  some  new 
connections — Becomes  aequainied  with  the  Unwin 
family — Happiness  he  experienced  m  their  company^ 

After  spending  a  few  days  with  his  brother  at  Cam- 
bridge, Cowper  repaired  to  Huntingdon,  and  entered 
vpon  his  new  abode  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  Jane, 
1764 ;  taking  with  him  the  servant  he  had  brought 
from  St.  Albans,  to  whom  he  had  become  strongly 
attached  for  the  great  kindness  he  had  shown  him  in 
his  affliction.  His  brother,  who  had  accompanied 
him  hither,  had  no  sooner  left  him,  than,  finding 
himself  alone,  surrounded  by  strangers,  in  a  strange 
place,  his  spirits  began  to  sink,  and  he  felt  like  a 
traveller  in  the  midst  of  an  inhospitable  desert; 
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without  a  friend  to  comfort,  or  a  guide  to  direct 
him.  He  walked  forth,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
in  this  melancholy  frame  of  mind,  and  having  wan- 
dered about  a  mile  from  the  town,  he  found  his  heart 
^o  powerfully  drawn  towards  the  Lord,  that  on 
coming  to  a  retired  nook  in  the  comer  of  a  field,  he 
kneeled  down  under  a  bank,  and  poured  out  hif 
complaints  unto  God.  It  pleased  his  merciful  Father 
to  hear  him ;  the  load  was  removed  from  his  mind^ 
and  he  was  enabled  to  trust  in  Him  that  careth  for 
the  stranger;  to  roll  his  burden  upon  him,  and  to 
rest  assured,  that  wherever  Ood  might  cast  his  lot, 
he  would  still  be  his  guardian  and  shield. 

The  following  day  he  went  to  church,  for  the  fint 
time  after  his  recovery.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  service,  his  emotiona  were  set  powerfully  alfeet- 
ingi  that  it  was  with  much  diffionlty  be  eoutd  restrain 
tliem,  so  much  did  he  see  of  tiie  beauty  and  glery 
of  Uie  Lord  while  thus  worshipping  him  in  his 
temple.  Hia  heart  was  full  of  love  to  all  the  oongve* 
gallon^  especially  to  auoh  as  seemed  serious  and 
attentive.  Such  was  the  goodness  of  God  to  him, 
that  he  gave  him  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  (^  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness ;  and, 
though  he  joined  not  vrith  tiie  eongregation  in  sing- 
ing the  pvaisea  of  his  God,  being  prevented  by  the 
intenseness  of  his  feelings,  yet  his  soul  sung  within 
hun,  and  leaped  for  joy.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  was  the  portion  of  scriptore  read  in  the  gospel 
(appointed  for  the  day.  He  saw  himself  in  thai  glass 
f 0  cleaily,  and  the  loving  kindness  of  his  slighted 
and  forgotten  Lord,.  I&at  the  whole  scene  was  realised 
by  him,  aiid  acted  over  ia  his  heart.  And  he  thus 
describes  his  feelings  on  hearing  it:— '  Whea  the 
gospel  for  the  day  waa  read,  it  seemed  more  than  I 
could  well  support.  Oh !  what  a  word  is  the  wasd 
of  God,  when  the  spirit  quickens  ns  to  receive  it, 
and  gives  thA  hearing  ear^  and  the  understanding 
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kwurt!  The  hwacay  of  heavm  is  mi  it»  aad  dfawveii 
clearly  and  MtuliMtorily  ito  Atttibor/ 

Inmediately  alter  eharch  he  repaired  to  the  plaoe 
where  he  had  pray#U«the  day  before,  and  foviid  the 
leiief  he  had  there  reeeived  waa  hat  the  earaeeC  of  a 
mkeg  bleMing.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  hin 
with  his  gracioos  presence ;  he  seemed  to  speali  to 
him  face  lo  faee,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend ; 
he  nmde  all  his  goodness  pass  before  him,  aad  eon- 
strained  him  to  say,  with  Jaeob,  not  '*  how  dreadfol,*' 
hat  ''  how  lorely  is  this  piaee  i  This  is  the  hovse 
of  God»  and  the  gate  of  heaven/' 

He  remained  four  months  in  the  lodgings  proenred 
for  him  hy  his  brother,  secluded  from  the  bastling 
sad  actiye  scenes  of  Kfe,  and  receiTiog  only  an 
oeeasioaal  visit  from  some  of  his  neighbours.  Tbongfa 
ha  had  Utile  intaroonrse  with  men,  yet  be  enjoyed 
mnch  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Living 
hy  faith,  and  thus  tasting  the  Joys  of  the  unseen 
wodd,  his  solitude  was  sweet,  his  meditations  were 
delightfel,  and  he  wanted  no  other  enjoyments.  He 
now  regularly  corresponded  with  all  his  intimate 
friendsy  and  his  letters  famish  the  dearest  proofs 
of  the  happy  and,  indeed,  almost  enviable  state  o€ 
his  mind,  during  this  period.  To  Lady  Hesketh,  in 
a  lettCT  dated  July  5,  17^,  he  thus  discloses  his 
feelings : — ^  I  siionld  have  written  to  yea  from  St. 
Aibans  long  ago,  but  was  willing  to  perform  qna- 
lantine,  as  well  for  my  own  sake,  as  because  I 
thought  my  letters  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  yoa 
from  any  cHjier  quarter*  You  will  perceive  I  allowed 
myself  a  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose,  for  I  date 
my  recovery  from  the  latter  end  of  last  July,  having 
been  ill  seven,  and  well  twelve  months.  About  that 
timcy  my  brother  came  to  see  me ;  I  was  far  from  well 
when  be  arrived,  yet,  though  he  only  remained  one 
day,  his  company  served  to  put  to  i^ht  a  thousand 
deliriums  and  delnsions  whkh  I  still  labeimd  under. 
E  a 
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^  Aa  iar  as  I  am  acquainted  with  my  new  teA* 
dence,  I  like  it  extremely.  Mr.  Hodgson,  tlie 
minister  of  the  parish,  made  me  a  yisit  yesterday. 
He  is  very  sensible,  a  good  preacher,  and  conscien^ 
tioas  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty :  he  is  well  known 
to  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  author  of  tho 
treatise  on  the  Prophecies,  the  most  demonstratlTe 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  my  mind,  that 
was  cTcr  published.' 

In  another  letter,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  the 
same  lady,  he  thus  writes : — '  Mentioning  Newton's 
treatise  on  the  Prophecies  brings  to  my  mind  an' 
anecdote  of  Dr.  Young,  who  yon  know  died  lately 
at  Welwyn.  Dr.  Cotton,  who  was  intimate  with  him,' 
paid  him  a  visit  about  a  fortnight  before  he  was' 
seized  with  his  last  illness.  The  old  man  was  then 
in  perfect  health ;  the  antiquity  of  his  person,  the 
gravity  of  his  utterance,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  discoursed  about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the 
doctor's  eye,  liie  appearance  of  a  prophet.  They 
had  been  delivering^  their  sentiments  on  Newton's 
treatise,  when  Young  closed  the  conference  thus — • 
^  My  friend,  there  are  two  considerations  upon  which 
my  faith  in  Christ  is  built  as  upon  a  rock  :  first,  the 
fall  of  man,  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  man ;  these  three  cardinal  articles  of  our  holy 
religion  are  such  as  human  ingenuity  could  never 
have  invented,  therefore  they  must  be  divine:  the 
other  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  of  which  there  is 
abundant  demonstration.  This  proves  that  the  scrip- 
ture must  be  the  word  of  God,  and  if  so,  Christianity 
must  be  true.' 

Cowper  now  passed  his  time  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  religion.  Its  truths  supported  his  mind,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  an  ample  field  for  meditation ;  its 
promises  consoled  him,  freed  him  from  every  dis- 
tressing sensation,  and  filled  him  with  joy  unspeak- 
able andfull  of  glory;  its  precepts  regulated  all  his 
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nsoadiidt)  ftiid  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  lire  entirely  to 
.Ihe  glorf  of  €U>d.  The  following  beaatiful  lines  of 
the  poet  ate  strikingly  descriptiTe  of  his  feelings  at 
this  period : — 

*  I  was  a  stricken  deer«  that  left  the  herd 
Long*  shice ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  enflxM 
If  7  panting  aide  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  traaquil  daath  in  distamt  aiiadea. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  th*  archers :  in  his  sides  he  bore, 
And  in  hla  hands  and  feet,  the  emel  sean. 
With  gentle  force  soUdtiiiff  the  darti. 
He  drew  them  fortii,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me  live. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  fiar  from  those 
My  fonner  partners  of  the  peopled  scene  s 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  raminate,  as  mach  I  may, 
.  With  otiker  Tlews  of  men  and  manners  now 
Thanoncei  andoOieisof  a Ufo to  eome.' 

On  all  subjects,  connected  with  reiigion»  Cowper 
4I0W  delighted  to  think  and  eonTerse,  and  his  best 
.letters  were  those  in  which  he  could  freely  introdaoe 
them  to  his  correspondents*  In  the  close  of  the 
letter  from  which  we  made  the  above  extract,  he 
thus  writes : — ^  My  dear  cousin,  how  happy  am  I  in 
Mving  a  friend  to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  upon 
these  subjects  1  I  have  many  intimates  in  the  worUU 
and  have  had  many  more  than  I  shall  have  hereafter, 
to  whom  a  long  letter  upon  those  most  important 
Articles  would  appear  tiresome  at  least,  if  not  im^ 
pertinent  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  meeting  with  that 
reception  from  you«  who  have  neyer  yet  made  it  your 
interest  that  there  should  be  no  truth  in  the  word  of 
Crod*  May  this  everlasting  truth  be  your  comfort 
while  yon  live,  and  attend  yoo  with  peace  and  joy 
in  your  last  memento*  I  love  you  too  well  not  to 
make  this  a  part  of  my  prayers ;  and  when  I  remem- 
ber my  friends  on  these  occasions,  there  is  no  likeli* 
heo^  that,  you  can  be  forgotten.' 
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r    In  another  letter  to  Lady  Heaketh,  dated  lot  c$f 
Angiut,  17659  ^  thus  adverts  to  the  eharaeter  4>f  liift 
former  associates,  and  feelingly  expresses  his  anxietjr 
for  their  spiritual  welfare : — *■  I  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  I  have  lost  none  of  my  acquaintance  but 
those  whom  I  determined  not  to  keep :  I  am  sorry 
this  class  is  so  numerous.    What  would  I  not  giTe, 
that  every  friend  I  have  in  tiie  world  were  not  al- 
most, but  altogether  Christians.    My  dear  cousin,  I 
am  half  afraid  to  talk  to  you  in  this  style,  lest  I 
should  seem  to  indulge  a  oensorions  humour,  instead 
of  hoping,  as  I  ought,  the  best  of  all  men.      But 
what  can  be  said  against  ocular  proof,  and  what  is 
hope  when  built  upon  presumption?     To  use  the 
most  holy  name  in  the  universe  for  no  purpose,  or  a 
bad  x^ne,  contrary  to  his  own  express  •  command- 
ment ;Vto  pass  succeeding  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
and  ye^,   without  one  act.  of  private    devotion, 
'«fae  confession   of  our  sins,  or   one  thanksgiving 
fi>r  the  numberless  blessings  we  enjoy ; — to  hear  th^ 
word  of  God  in  publie  with  a  distracted  attention, 
or  witii  none  at  all ;— to  absent  ourselves  vohintariljr 
itom  the  blessed  oommdnion,  and  to  live  In  the  total 
neglect  of  it,  are  the  common  and  ordinary  liberties, 
whieh  the  generality  of  professors  allow  themselvoBt 
and  what  is  this,  but  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world.   Many  causes  might  be  assigned  for  this  anfti^ 
christian  spirit  so  prevalent  among  professors,  but 
one  of  the  principal  I  take  to  be  their  utter  forgetfnK 
ness,  that  the  Bible  which  they  have  in  their  posseft- 
aiott,  is,  in  reality,  the  Woro  of  Goo.    My  friend 
Sir  William  Russell,  was  distantly  related  to  a  very 
4ioeomplish0d  man,  who,  though  he  never  believed 
the  gospel,  adn^red  the  scriptures  as  the  snbttmest 
compositions  in  the  world,  and  read  them  often.    I 
have  myself  been  intimate  with  a  mtA  of  fine  taste, 
who  has  confessed  to  me,  that  though  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself,  yet  he 
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never  ooald  read  St.  Luke's  acooont  of  oar  SaTioar^s 

api^vanmce  to  his  two  disciples  going  to  EmmaiiSy 

wilboat  being  woadetfally  affbctod  by  it;  and  be 

tkougbt,  that  if  the  stamp  of  Divinity  was  anywhere 

to  be  found  in  scripture,  it  was  strongly  marked  and 

▼iaibly  impressed  npon  that  passage.    If  these  men, 

wliose  hearts  were  chilled  with  the  darkness  of  in* 

fidelity,  coald  find  suoh  ehaitts  in  the  mere  style  of 

ecripture,  what  mast  those  ind  whose  eyes  eonhl 

penetrate  deeper  than  the  letter,  and  who  firmly 

believed  themselves  interested  in  all  the  intaiaable 

priTileges  of  the  gospel  1    **  He  that  believeth  on  me 

ia  pa»ed  ftom  death  ante  life,'^  thoag h  it  be  as  plain 

m  aentanoe  as  words  can  form,  has  nMWt  beauties  in 

it  for  sock  a  person,  than  all  the  laboars  antiquity 

emn  boast  of.    If  this  poor  man  of  taste  searched  a 

Iktle  farther,  he  might  have  found  other  parts  of  the 

anored  history  as  strongly  marked  with  the  charaeteva 

of  Divinity  as  that  he  mentioned.    The  paiable  of 

tke  Prodigal  Son^  the  most  beautiful  fiction  that  ever 

was  invented ;  our  Savidur^s  speech  to  his  disciples, 

with  uHhioh  he  closes  his  earthly  ministiatioa,  f\ill 

of  the  subHmest  dignity  and  tonderest  aflfootion, 

anrpaas  every  thinip  that  I  ever  read,  and,  like  tko 

spirit  nith  which  they  were  dictated,  fly  directly  to 

the  heart    If  the  scripture  did  not  disdain  all  afibo«> 

tation  of  ornament,  one  should  call  snch  as  Uiese 

ite  ornamental  parts ;  but  the  matter  of  it  is  that 

open  which  it  principally  stakes  its  credit  with  ua, 

and  the  style,  however  exoelient,  is  only  one  of  the 

ssany  external  evidences  by  which  it  lecommendi 

Itself  to  our  belief.' 

The  aticnracy  of  0>wper's  views,  at  this  time, 
respecting  the  great  importance  of  faith  in  the  Chii»- 
tian  system,  will  be  seen  by  his  remarks  to  his  cousin, 
Ota  Peaiaall's  Meditations,  which  she  had  kindly  lent 
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'  August  17,  1765,  i 
'  I  shall  do  little  more  than  thank  you  for  youi 
Meditations,  which  I  admire  exceedingly :  the  authoi 
of  them  manifestly  loved  the  truth  with  an  nnduM 
sembled  affection,  had  made  great  progress  in  tb^ 
knowledge  of  it,  and  experienced  all  the  happinett 
which  naturally  results  from  that  noblest  of  aH 
attainments.  There  is  one  circumstance  which  ht 
gives  us  frequeot  occasion  to  observe  in  him,  whiolN 
I  believe  will  ever  be  found  in  the  philosophy  ol 
every  true  Christian.  I  mean  the  eminent  nuk 
which  he  assigns  to  faith  among  the  virtues,  as  the 
source  and  parent  of  them  all.  There  is  nothing 
more  infallibly  true  than  this,  and  doubtless  it  if 
with  a  view  to  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  natoro 
of  a  true  faith  that  our  Saviour  says,  <<  He  thai 
believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life,''  with  mtmf 
other  expressions  to  the  same  purpose.  Considered 
10  this  light,  no  wonder  it  has  the  power  of  salratioii 
ascribed  to  it.  .Considered  in  any  other,  we  musti 
suppose  it  to  operate  like  an  oriental  talisman,  if  it 
obtains  for  us  the  least  advantage;  which  is  as' 
affront  to  him  who  insists  upon,  our  having  it,  and 
will  on  no  other  terms  admit  us  to  his  favour,  I 
mention  this  the  rather  because  it  forms  the  best 
distinction  between  the  specious  professor  and  the' 
true  believer,  between  him  whose  faith  is  in  his 
Sunday-suit  and  him  who  never  puts  it  off  at  all^■~a 
distinction  I  am  a  little  fearful  sometimes  of  making, 
because  it  is  a  heavy  stroke  upon  the  practice  of  more 
than  half  the  Christians  in  tlie  world/ 
.  The  warmest  expressions  of  his  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  distinguishing  goodness  to  him  during  his 
,afflictiop,  were  frequentiy  employed  in  his  letters, 
in  one,  dated  4th  September,  1765,  he  thus  writes  to 
his  cousin :— *  Two  of  my  friends  hare  been  out  off 
during  my  illness^  in  the  midst  of  such  a  life  as  it  is 
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pightful  to  reflect  upon,  and  here  am  I,  in  better 
lealtb  and  spirits,  than  I  can  ever  lemember  to  bav« 
^^joyed,  after  having  spent  months  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  instant  death.  How  mysterious  are  the  ways 
>f  Providence  1  Why  did  I  receive  giaco  and  merey? 
Why  was  I  preserved,  afflicted  for  my  good,  re- 
eved, as  I  trust,  into  favour,  and  blessed  with  the 
preatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know,  or  hope  for  in 
this  life,  while  these  were  overtaken  by  the  great 
Iffrest,  onawakenedy  unrepenting,  and  every  way 
imprepared  for  it?  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  whose 
^nite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  questions, 
iMid  none  else.  A  freethinker,  as  many  a  man  miscals 
jiimself,  would,  without  doubt,  say, '  Sir,  you  were 
In  great  danger,  and  had,  indeed,  a  most  fortunate 
^wcape.'  How  exoessively  foolish,  as  well  as  shock- 
fng,  is  such  language !  As  if  life  depended  upon 
JInek,  and  all  that  we  are,  or  can  be,  all  that  we  have 
jiiow,  or  can  hope  for  hereafter,  could  possibly  be 
^ferred  to  accident.  To  this  freedom  of  thought  it 
^  owing,  that  he,  who  is  thoroughly  apprized  of  the 
death  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures,  is  supposed  to 
(leave  those  whom  he  has  made  in  his  own  image,  to 
{the  mercy  of  chance;  and  to  this  it  is  likewise 
^pwing,  that  the  correction  which  our  heavenly  Father 
^estows  upon  us,  that  we  may  be  fitted  to  receive  his 
j  pleasing,  is  so  often  disappointed  of  its  benevolent 
Intention.  Fevers,  and  all  diseases,  are  reg^arded  as 
l>ccidents ;  and  long  life,  health,  and  recovery  from 
y/ackness,  as  the  gift  of  the  physician.  No  man  can 
1^  a  greater  friend  to  the  use  of  means  upon  these 
occasions  than  myself;  for  it  were  presumption  and 
D^nthasiasm  to  neglect  them.  God  has  endued  them 
l/vrith  salutary  properties  on  purpose  that  we  might 
n^vail  ourselves  of  them.  But  to  impute  our  recovery 
^1^0  the  medicine,  and  to  carry  our  views  no  further,  i|i 
l/to  rob  God  of  bis  honour.  He  that  tliinks  thus,  may 
K^As  W9ll  £all.npon  bis  knees  at  oaee,  and  return  thanks 
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to  the  medicine  that  cured  him,  Am*  it  was  certaui^ 
more  immediately  instramental  in  his  recovery  tbaa 
either  the  apothecary  or  the  doctor/ 

No  one  ever  watched  more  carefully  the  provi<- 
dence  of  God  than  Cowper.    His  views  oi  it  Mref« 
just  and  scriptural,  as  is  abundantly  evident  hy  the 
above  remarks,  and,  if  possible,  more  clearly  evinced 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  same  exoellent 
ietter : — *  My  dear  cousin,  a  firm  persuasion  of  tiie 
superintendence  of  Providence  overall  our  concMrBs, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  happiness.    Without 
it  we  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  the  Scriptnre,  <Mr 
practice  any  thing  like  resignation  to  his  will.     If  I 
am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can  befall  me  wiAoQt 
the  permission  of  God,  I  am  convinced  likewise  tiuu 
he  sees,  and  knows,  that  1  am  afflicted;  belietrini^ 
this,  I  must,  in  the  same  degree,  believe  that,  ii  I 
pray  to  him  for  deliverance,  he  hears  me;  I  must 
needs  know  likewise,  with  equal  assurance,  that  if 
he  hears,  he  will  also  deliver  me,  should  this  be  mast 
conducive  to  my  happiness;    and  if  he  does   nM 
deliver  me,  I  may  rest  well  assured  that  he  has  none 
but  the  most  benevolent  intention  in  declining^  it» 
He  made  us,  not  because  we  could  add  to  his  bii^[>» 
pinesSj  which  was  always  perfect,  but  that  we  laiglit 
be  happy  ourselves ;  and  will  he  not  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest,  eonsalt 
that  end  for  which  he  made  us?    To  suppose   tlie 
contrary,  is  ix}  affront  every  one  of  his  attributes,  and 
to  renounce  utterly  our  dependence  upon  him.     Jm. 
this  view  it  will  appear  plainly,  that  the  line  of  duty 
is  not  stretched  too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we 
ought  to  accept  every  thing  at  his  hands  as  a  bless* 
ing,  and  to  be  thankful  even  when  we  smart  under 
tbe  rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  mi* 
Without  this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however  we 
may  think  ourselves  happy  in  the  possession  of  it, 
loses  its  greatest  recommendation,  and  every  atBic* 
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tidn  ig  intolerable.  Dealh  itself  miitt  be  w^come  to 
Mm  who  baB  this  faitb ;  and  be  who  baa  it  not  molt 
aim  at  it,  if  be  is  not  a  madman/ 

The  excellence  of  these  exttaets  horn  Cowper's 
correspondence  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  adndtled  by 
every  reader  as  a  snffcient  apology  fsr  the  inteiw 
TnptioB  they  may  occasion  to  oar  narrative.  They 
Might  be  greatly  enlarged ;  hot  it  is  not  intended  to 
%dmit  any,  exeept  such  as  will,  in  some  degree  m 
least,  ^erre  to  illnstrate  his  character. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  person  like 
Cowper  conld  remain  long  nnnotieedy  bow  reserved 
aoeyer  was  bis  conduct.  Accordingly,  he  had  been 
at  Hnndngdon  only  a  short  time  before  be  was 
Tisited  by  several  persons,  and  introdnced  into 
aereral  families,  all  eminently  dlstingnished  for  their 
Respectability  and  general  consistency  of  condoet. 
This  soon  endeared  him  to  the  place,  and  he  thns 
commnnieated  his  sentiments  respecting  it  to  his 
correspondents  :^*  The  longer  I  live  here  the  better  I 
like  the  place,  and  the  people  who  belong  to  it.  I 
ton  upon  very  good  terms  witb  five  families,  all  of 
whom  receive  me  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and  two 
in  paiticnlar  With  as  much  cordiality  as  if  their  pedl- 
'gree  and  mine  had  grown  on  die  same  sheep-sidn. 
Yon  may  recollect  that  1  had  hot  very  nncomfortable 
^xx>ectatioa8  of  the  accommodations  I  should  meet 
with  at  Hnnfingdon.  How  much  better  is  it  to  take 
onr  lot  where  it  shall  please  Providence  to  cast  il^ 
*withont  anxiety?  Had  I  chosen  for  myself,  it  is 
fmposeible  I  conld  have  fixed  opon  a  place  so  agree- 
able to  me  in  all  respects.  I  so  mnch  dreaded  the 
tlioaght  of  having  a  new  acquaintance  to  make,  with 
no  other  recommendation  than  that  of  being  a  perfect 
atrang^,  that  I  heartily  wished  no  creature  here 
-night  take  the  least  notice  of  me^  Instead  of  which, 
In  aJtxmt  two  months  after  my  arrival,  I  became 
known  to  all  the  visitable  people  here^  and  do  verily 
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think  It  the  most  agreeable  neigbboarhood  I  eyer 
»aw.    My  brother  and  I  meet  every  week,    by  aa 
alternate  reciprocation  of  intercourse,  as  Sam  John- 
son wonld  express  it.    As  to  my  own  personal  con- 
dition, I  am  much  happier  than  the  day  is  long ;  and 
sunshine  and  candle-light  alike  see  me  perfectly 
contented.    I  get  books  in  abundance,  as  much  com* 
pany  as  I  choose,  a  deal  of  comfortable  leisure,  and 
enjoy  better  health,  I  think,  than  for  many  yeani 
past.    What  is  there  wanting  to  make  me  happy! 
Nothing,  if  I  can  but  be  as  thankful  as  I  ought ;  and 
I  trust  that  He,  who  has  bestowed  so  many  blessings 
on  me,  will  give  me  gratitude  to  crown  them  all.    I 
thank  God  for  all  the  pleasing  circumstances  heie^ 
for  my  health  of  body,  and  perfect  serenity  of  mind. 
To  recollect  the  past,  and  compare  it  with  the  pre»> 
sent,  is  all  that  I  need  to  fill  me  with  gratitude ;  and 
to  be  grateful  is  to  be  happy,   I  am  far  from  thinking 
myself  sufficiently  grateful,  or  from  indulging  the 
hope  that  I  shall  eyer  be  so  in  the  present  life.    The 
warmest  heart,  perhaps,  only  feels  by  fits»  and  is 
often  as  insensible  as  the  coldest.    This,  at  least,  is 
frequently  the  case  with  mine,  and  much   c^tener 
tihan  it  should  be.    But  the  mercy  that  can  forgive 
iniquity  will  never  be  severe  to  mark  our  frailties. 
To  that  mercy,  my  dear  cousin,  I  commend  you.' 
.    Among  the  families  with  whom  Ck)wper  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  there  were  none  so  entirely  con* 
genial  to  bis  taste  as  that  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Unwiii» 
This  worthy  divine,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in 
years,  had  formerly  been  master  of  a  free  school  in 
Huntingdon.    On  obtaining,  however,  from  his  col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  the  living  of  Grimston,  he  married 
MiBs  Cawthorne,  the  daughter  of  a  very  respectable 
draper  in  Ely,  by  whom  he  had  two  children^  a  sea 
;and  a  daughter.    Disliking  their  residence  at  Grim* 
ston,  they  removed  to  Huntingdon,  where  they  h«id 
pow  resided  many  years. 
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'~Cawper  becane  aoqoaiiited  witfi  tkb  inteiMtiiig 

fiunily^  which  afterwards,  almost  to  the  eloae  of  his 

fife,  affoided  him  a  source  of  comfort,  in  the  follawiiif 

rather   singvlar  mamier.     The  Unwios  freqaently 

ttoticed  Mr.  C.  and  remariced  the  degree  of  pietj  and 

hitelligence  he  seemed   to   possess;  this  indoeed 

them  to  wish  for  a  farther  acqoaiDtanee  with  the 

isterefltiiig  stranger :  his  manners,  howeirer,  were  so 

fesenred,  that  an  introdnction  to  him  seemed  wholly 

(mt  •£  their  reach.    After  waiting  some  time,  with  no 

apparent  prospect  of  success,  their  eldest  son,  Mn 

W.  Uawin,  though  dissuaded  Ikom  it  by  his  mother, 

lest  it  should  be  thought  too  intrusive,  Tentuied  to 

speak  to   Mr.  Cowper  one  day,  when  they  were 

oomiBg  out  of  church,  after  morning  prayers.  Cowper 

soon  found  him  to  be  one  whose  sociely  was  wcvth 

enltlTating ;  he  accordingly  invited  him  to  take  tea 

with  him  that  afternoon,  to  which  Mr.  U.  gladly 

consented.    This  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  Cowper, 

who,  in  one  of  his  letters,  some  time  afterwards,  thus 

describes   his  new-made   acquaintance: — *  To  my 

inexpressible  joy,  I  found  him  one,  whose  notions 

of  religion  were  spiritual  and  lively ;  one,  whom  the 

Lord  had  been  training  up  frmn  his  infancy  for  the 

tomple.    We  opened  our  hearts  to  each  other  at  the 

first  interview  ;  and  when  he  parted,  I  immediately 

retired  to  my  chamber,  and  prayed  the  Lord,  who 

had  been  the  author,  to  be  the  guardian  of  our 

friendship,  and  to  grant  to  it  fervency  and  perpetuity, 

even  unto  death ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  my  gracious 

Father  heard  this  prayer.^    A  friendship  thus  formed 

was  not  likely  to  be  soon  interrupted ;  accordingly 

it  continued  vrith  unabated  affection  through  life, 

and  became  to  both  parties  a  source  of  much  real 

enjoyment.      Well    would    it    be    for    Christians, 

were  they,  in  making  choice  of  their  friends,  to 

follow  the  example  of  Cowper !    Entering  upon  it  by 

earnest  prayer  to  God  for  his  blessings  they  might 
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then  hope  to  derive  all  those  invaloAhlebentlUa  fron 
U^  which  it  is  adapted  and  desHgned  to  convey. 

The  following  sabhath  Cowper  dined   with    thfi 
tjnwin»t  And  was  treated  with  so'iaudi  eordiatil|]F 
and  real  affeetion,  that  he  ever  after  felt  the  wannest 
attachment  to  this  interesting  family.    In  hii^  letteis 
on  the  subject,  he  thus  writea:-^'  The  last  aoquaiat- 
ance  I  have  made  here  is  of  the  race  of  the  Unwina, 
consisting  of  father  aod  mother,  son  and  daughter ; 
they  are  the  most  agreeable  people  imaginable  ;  qoita 
sociable)  and  as  free  from  the  ceremonious  civility  of 
coantry  gentlefolks  aa  I  ever  met  with.    Thiey  tre^ct 
me  more  like  a  near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  theiv 
house  is  always  c^en  to  me.  The  old  genU^nan  caniaa 
Bae  to  Cambridge  in  his  chaise;  he  is  a  man  e£ 
learning  and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as  paraon 
Adanuk     His  wife  has  a  very  nacommon  undes* 
standing,  has  read  much  to  excellent  purpose,  and  im 
mere  polite  than  a  duchess ;  she  treats  me  with  an 
affection  so  truly  Christian,  that  I  could  almost  fancy 
my  own  mother  restored  to  life  again,  to  compenaate 
me  for  all  my  lost  friends  and  broken  connectiona. 
She  has  a  son,  iii  ail  respects,  worthy  of  such  a 
mother,  the  most  amiable  young  man  I  ever  knew  ; 
he  is  not  yet  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  ana* 
picion  reccMumends  itself  to  us  in  the  form  of  wisdom^ 
and  sets  every  thing  but  our  own  dear  selves  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  our  esteem  and  coni* 
dence.    Consequently  he  is  known  almost  as  sochi  aa 
seen ;  and  having  nothiug  in  his  heart  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  it  barred  and  bolted,  open* 
it  to  tho  perusal  even  of  a  stranger.    His  nii^iiial 
and  acquired  endowments  are  very  considerable,  and 
as  to  his  virtues,  I  need  only  say  that  he  is  a  Chiii- 
tian.    Miss  Unwin  resembles  her  mother  in  her  great 
piety,  who  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instancea  of 
it  I  ever  knew.  They  are  altogether  the  most  cheeifnl 
and  engaging  family  it  is  possible  to  conceive.    They 
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see%«t  little  compaay,  whtch  mdU  ne  ezaelly;  go 
when  I  will,  I  ind  a  house  foil  of  peaee  aod  ooi^ 
diality  in  all  its  parts,  and  am  sore  to  hear  no  soaadal, 
hat  aveii  discourse  instead  of  it  as  we  vo  all  the 
hetter  for*  Now  I  know  them,  I  wonder  that  I  liked 
Mantingdon  so  well  hefoie,  and  am  apt  to  think  I 
dKinld  find  eveiy  place  disagreeable  that  had  not  aa 
Uiiwin  belonging  to  it/ 

*  This  incident  coovinees  me  of  tte  tmtii  of  an 
observation  I  have  often  made,  tiiat  when  we  eir^ 
eums^be  onr  estimate  of  all  that  is  clever  within 
fte  limits  of  our  own  acqvaintance  (which  I  at  least 
have  been  always  apt  to  do,)  we  are  goilty  of  a  very 
on^uLritable  censnie  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
of  a  narrowness  of  thinking  disgracefal  to  ourselves. 
Wappin^  and  Redriff  may  contain  some  of  the  most 
amiabie  persons  living,  and  such  as  one  would  go  to 
Wapping  and  Redriff  to  make  acqaaintance  vrith. 
¥oa  remember  Gray's  stanaa— 

'  Fan  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  antetbom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear} 
FoU  many  a  rose  is  bom  to  Uiish  nnseen. 
And  waste  its  fragrance  in  the  desert  air.' 

The  state  of  Cowper's  mind  at  this  period,  and  the 
opinion  he  bad  formed  of  his  new  associates,  will  bo 
seen  by  his  remarks  in  reply  to  aa  affectionate  and 
pressing  invitation  which  he  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived from  his  cousin,  who  was  then  about  to  Ax 
her  residence,  for  a  time,  at  a  villa  called  Free* 
mantle,  near  Southampton,  to  pay  her  a  visit  there. 
Gowper  seems  first  to  have  determined  to  accede  to 
her  kind  request,  remarking,  *  You  cannot  think 
how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  are  going  to  commence 
lady  waA  mistress  of  Freemantle.  I  know  it  well, 
9mA  could  go  to  it  from  Southampton  blindfold. 
Yon  are  kind  to  invite  me  to  it,  and  I  shall  be  so 
kind  to  myself  as  to  accept  the  invitation,  though  I 
should  not  for  a  slight  consideration  be  prevailed 
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upon  to  quit  my  belov^ed  retirement  at  Hantingdon. 
He  appears  afterwards,  howeyer,  to  haye  changed 
his  mind,  and  to  have  declined  the  yisit,  for  in  a 
letter  dated  a  month  later,  Oct.  18, 1765,  we  find  him 
still  at  Huntingdon,  congratulating  her  upon  her  safe 
arriyal  at  Drayford,  and  himself  upon  the  snngnesa 
of  his  own  retreat.     *  I  wish  yon  joy,   my  dear 
cousin,  of   being  safely  arrived  in  port  from   the 
•torms  of  Southampton.    For  my  own  part,  who  am 
but  as  a  Thames  wherry  in  a  world  full  of  tempest 
and  commotion,  I  know  so  well  the  value  of  the 
creek  I  have  put  into,  and  the  snugness  it  affords 
me,  that  I  have  a  sensible  sympathy  with  yon  in  the 
pleasure  you  find  in  being  once  more  blown  to  Dray- 
ford.    I  am  glad  you  think  so  favourably  of  my 
Huntingdon  acquaintance ;  they  are,  indeed,  a  nice 
set  of  folks,  and  suit  me  exactly.    They  are  alto* 
gether  the  cheerfulest  and  most  engaging  family- 
piece  it  is  possible  to  conceive.    It  was  my  earnest 
request  before  I  left  St.  Alban's,  that  wherever  it 
might  please  Providence  to  dispose  of  me,  I  might 
meet  with  such  an  acquaintance  as  I  find  in  Mrs. 
Unwin.    How  happy  is  it  to  believe  with  a  stedfast 
assurance  that  our  petitions  are  heard,  even  while 
we  are  making  them;  and  how  delightful  to  meet 
with  a  proof  in  the  effectual  and  actual  grant  of 
them!     Surely  it  is  a  gracious  finishing  given  to 
those  means  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased 
to  make  use  of  for  my  conversion.     After  having 
been  deservedly  rendered  unfit  for  any  society,  to  be 
again  qualified  for  it,  and  admitted  at  once  into  the 
fellowship  of  those  whom  God  records  as  the  ex- 
cellent of  the  earth ;  and  whom,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  scripture,  he  preserves  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  is  a  blessing  which  carries  with  it  the  stamp 
and  visible  superscription  of  Divine  bounty — a  g^ce 
unlimited   as  undeserved ;    and,    like   its  glorious 
Author,  free  in  its  course,  and  blessed  in  its  opera- 
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tion !  My  dear  couud,  liealth  and  happiaesi,  and, 
above  all»  the  Ioyc  of  oar  great  and  gracioof  Lord 
attend  yon!  While  we  seek  it  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  we  are  infinitely  more  secure  of  it  than  we  are 
of  the  next  breath  we  expect  to  draw.  Heaven  and 
earth  have  their  destined  periods;  ten  thousand 
worlds  will  vanish  at  the  consnnunation  of  all  things; 
but  the  word  of  God  standeth  fast,  and  they  who 
trust  in  him  shall  never  be  confounded.' 
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CHAPTER  v. 


Cowper  becomes  an  inmate  with  Mr.  Unwinds  family — 
Is  much  delighted  with  their  society — His  opinion 
respecting  the  knowledge  which  Christians  will  Kavt 
of  each  other  in  heaven — Just  views  of  Christian 
friendship — Strength  of  his  religious  affections — 
Humbling  views  of  himself— Melancholy  death  of 
Mr.  Unwin—  Cowper* s  reflections  upon  it — Mr,  New- 
ton's visit  to  Mrs,  Unwin — Cowper's  determination 
to  remain  with  the  family — Their  removal  from  Hun- 
tingdon to  Olney. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  1765,  Cowper  began  to 
fear  that  his  solitary  and  lonely  situation  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  him  during  the  winter ;  and  finding 
his  present  method  of  living,  though  he  was  strictly 
economical,  rather  too  expensive  for  his  limited 
income,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  look  out  for  a 
family,  in  which  he  might  become  domesticated,  where 
he  might  enjoy  the  advantage  of  social  and  familiar 
intercourse,  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  amount  of 
his  personal  expenses*  With  this  view,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  probably  be  admitted,  on  such 
terms,  into  Mr.  Unwinds  family.  He  knew  that  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  lived  with  them  as  a 
pupil,  had  just  left  them  for  Cambridge,  and  it  ap- 
peared not  improbable,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
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raeeeed  hlniy  ttot  as  a  popil,  bat  as  an  inmate.  Tfaii 
subject  occasioned  him  a  tomnlt  of  anxious  solici- 
tude, and  for  some  dajs  it  absorbed  his  entire  atten- 
tion. He  at  length  made  it  the  subject  of  earnest 
prayer  to  his  Heayenly  Father,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  bring  this  affair  to  such  an  issue  as  would 
be  most  calculated  to  promote  his  own  glory;  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction,  in  a  short  time,  to  receive 
a  gracious  answer  to  his  petitions.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  mentioned  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  was  very  speedily  made  with 
the  family,  and  he  entered  upon  his  new  abode  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1765. 

The  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  time  while 
associated  with  this  exemplary  family,  and  the  high 
degree  of  enjoyment  he  there  experienced,  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  corre«^ 
spondence  with  his  two  amiable  cousins,  Lady 
Hesketh  and  Mrs.  Cowper.  To  the  former  he  thus 
writes : — 

*  My  dear  Cousin,— The  frequency  of  your  letters 
to  me,  while  I  lived  alone,  was  occasioned,  I  am 
sure,  by  your  regard  for  my  welfare,  and  was  an  act 
of  particular  charity.  I  bless  God,  however,  that  I 
was  happy  even  then ;  solitude  has  nothing  gloomy 
in  it,  if  the  soul  points  upwards.  St.  Paul  tells  his 
Hebrew  converts,  "  Ye  are  come "  (already  come) 
''  to  Mount  Sion,  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  Jesus  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  new  covenant."  When  this  is  the  case, 
as  surely  it  was  with  them,  or  the  Spirit  of  truth 
would  never  have  spoken  it,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
melancholy  and  dulness  of  life  at  once.  You  will 
not  suspect  me,  my  dear  cousin,  of  a  design  to  un- 
derstand this  passage  literally;  but  this,  however, 
it  certainly  means,  that  a  lively  faith  is  able  to 
anticipate,  in  some  measure,  the  joys  of  that  hea- 
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venly  society  which  tke  soul  shall  actually 
hereafter. 

'  Since  I  have  changed  my  situatic#,  I  have  fo^nd 
still  greater  cause  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Father 
of  all  mercies.  The  fainily  with  whom  I  live  a^e 
Christians,  and  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bring 
me  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  that  I  may  want  i|q 
means  of  improvement  in  that  temper  and  c^n^nct 
which  he  requires  of  all  his  servants.  My  dear 
cousin !  one-half  of  the  Christian  world  would  call 
this  madness,  fanaticism,  and  folly;  but  are  90t 
these  things  warranted  by  the  word  of  God.  If  wf 
have  no  communion  with  God  here,  surely  we  c^a 
expect  none  hereafter.  A  faith  that  does  not  place 
our  conversation  in  hieaven ;  that  does  not  wajrm  the 
heart,  and  purify  it  also ;  that  does  not,  in  short, 
govern  our  thoughts,  words,  and  deed3,  is  not  Chris- 
tian faith,  nor  can  we  procure  by  it  any  spijritual 
blessing,  here  or  hereafter.  Let  us  therefore  see 
that  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  in  a  matter  of  snch 
infinite  moment.  The  world  will  be  ever  telling  us 
that  we  are  good  enough,  and  the  world  will  vilify 
us  behind  our  backs :  but  it  is  not  the  world  which 
tries  the  heart — that  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone. 
My  dear  cousin !  I  have  often  prayed  for  you  behind 
your  back,  and  now  I  pray  for  you  to  your  face. 
There  are  many  who  would  not  forgive  me  this 
^wrong,  but  I  have  known  you  so  long,  and  so  well, 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  telling  you  how  sincerely  I 
wish  for  your  growth  in  every  Christian  grace»  in 
every  thing  that  may  promote  and  secure  your  ever- 
lasting welfare.' 

To  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper,  he  thus  writes :— *  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my 
welfare,  and  for  your  inquiring  so  particularly  after 
the  manner  in  which  my  time  passes  here.  As  to 
amusements— I  mean  what  the  world  calls  such — ^we 
have  none;  the  place,  indeed,  swarms  with  them,     ^ 
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aad  cardfi  and  dancfng  are  the  professed  Irasiness 
ef  almost  all  the  peniie  inhabitants  of  Hantingdon. 
We  reftise  to  lake  part  in  tiiem,  or  to  be  accessaries 
to  this  way  of  murdering  oar  time,  and  by  so  doing 
haye  acquired  the  name  of  Methodists.    Haring  told 
yon  how  we  do  not  spend  onr  time,  I  will   next 
say  how  we  do.    We  breakfast  commonly  between 
eight  iemd  nine ;  till  eleven,  we  read  either  the  scrip- 
tore  or  the  sennons  of  some  faithful  preacher;   at 
eleven,  we  attend  divine  service,  which  is  performed 
here   every  day;  and  Arom   twelve    to    three,   we 
separate,  and  amuse  oarselves  as  we  please.    During 
tiiat  interval,  I  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk, 
or  ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.    We  seldom  sit  an 
hour  tffter  dinner,  bat  if  the  weather  permits,  adjourn 
into  the  garden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her 
son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  religious  con- 
versation till  tea-time.    If  it  rains,  or  Is  too  windy 
for  walking,  we  either  converse  within  doors,  or  sing 
some  hymns  of  Martin's  collection,  and  by  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Unwinds  harpsichord,  make  up  a  tolerable 
concert,  in  which  our  hearts  are  the  best  and  most 
musical  performers.    After  tea,  we  sally  forth  to  take 
a  walk  in  good  earnest,  and  we  have  generally  tra- 
velled four  miles  before  we  see  home  again.    At 
night,  we  read  and  converse  till  supper,  and  com- 
monly finish  the  evening  either  with  hymns,  or  with 
a  sermon ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  family  are  called  to 
prayers.*  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  life  as  this 
is  consistent  With  the  utmost  cheerfulness ;  accord- 
ingly, we  are  all  happy,  and  dwell  together  in  unity 
as  brethren.     Mrs.  Unwin  has  almost  a  maternal 
affection  for  me,  and  I  have  something  very  like  a 
filial  one  for  her,  and  her  son  and  I  are  brothers. 
Blessed  be  the  God  of  our  salvation  for  such  com- 
panions, and  for  such  a  life ;  above  all,  for  a  heart 
to  rfelish  it.' 
It    was    daring  his  residence  with  this  family, 
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while  they  resided  at  Huntingdon,  that  he  wn>te 
some  of  those  excellent  letters  to  Mrs.  Cowper, 
some  extracts  from  which  will  enrich  this  part  of 
his  memoirs.  Speaking  of  the  knowledge  which 
Christians  will  haye  of  each  other  hereafter,  he 
remarks — '  Reason  is  ahle  to  form  many  plausible 
conjectures  concerning  the  possibility  of  our  know- 
ing each  other  in  a  future  state ;  and  the  scripture 
has  here  and  there  favoured  us  with  an  expression 
that  looks  at  least  like  a  slight  intimation  of  it ;  but 
because  a  conjecture  can  never  amount  to  a  proof, 
and  a  slight  intimation  cannot  be  construed  into  a 
positive  assertion,  therefore  I  think  we  can  never 
come  to  any  absolute  conclusion  upon  the  subject. 
We  may  indeed  reason  about  the  plausibility  of  our 
conjectures,  and  we  may  discuss,  with  great  industry 
and  shrewdness  of  argument,  those  passages  in  the 
scripture  which  seem  to  favour  this  opinion;  but 
still  no  certain  means  having  been  afforded  us,  no 
certain  end  can  be  attained ;  and  after  all  that  can 
be  said,  it  will  stiU  be  doubtful  whether  we  shall 
know  each  other  or  not.  Both  reason  and  scripture, 
however,  furnish  us  with  a  great  number  of  argu* 
ments  on  the  affirmative  side.  In  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  Dives  is  represented  as  knowing 
Lazarus,  and  Abraham  as  knowing  them  both,  and 
the  discourse  between  them  is  entirely  concerning 
their  respective  characters  and  circumstances  upon 
earth.  Here,  therefore,  our  Saviour  seems  to  coun- 
tenance the  notion  of  a  mutual  knowledge  and  recol- 
lection ;  and  if  a  soul  that  has  perished  shall  know , 
a  soul  that  is  saved,  surely  the  heirs  of  salvation  shall 
know  and  recollect  each  other. 

'  Paul,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
encourages  the  faithful  and  laborious  minister  of 
Christ  to  expect  that  a  knowledge  of  those  who  had 
been  converted  by  their  instrumentality  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  augment  their  felicity  in  a  future 
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Stated  wben  each  minister  should  appear  before  the 
^rone  of  €rod,  saying,  *'  Here  am  I,  with  the  ehil- 
dren  thou  hast  gi^en  me.''  This  seems  to  imply,  that 
the  apostle  should  know  the  converts,  and  the  con- 
Tcrts  the  apostle,  at  least  at  the  day  of  jndgment,  and 
if  then,  why  not  afterwards  ? ' 

In  another  letter,  the  following  excellent  remarks 
occur  respecting  the  subfects  which  will  engage  oar 
ihonghtsand  form  part  of  our  communications  in  hea- 
ven:— *  The  common  and  ordinary  occurrences  of  life, 
no  doubt,  and  eyen  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  of  all  tern* 
poral  interests,  will  be  entirely  discarded  from  that 
happy  society,  and  possibly  eyen  the  remembrance  of 
them  done  away  i  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
our  spiritual  concerns,  even  in  this  life,  will  be  forgot- 
len,tieither  do  I  think  that  they  can  ever  appear  trilling 
to  us,  in  any  the  most  distant  period  of  eternity. 
Ood  will  then  be  all  in  all ;  our  whole  nature,  the 
soul,  and  all  its  faculties,  will  be  employed  in  prai- 
sing and  adoring  him ;  and  if  so,  will  it  not  furnish 
us  with  a  theme  of  thanksgiving,  to  recollect  *^  the 
rock  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  we  were  digged?'' — ^to  recollect  the  time 
when  our  faith,  which,  under  the  tuition  and  nurture 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  produced  such  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  immortal  bliss,  was  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
Seed,  small  in  itself,  promising  but  little  fruit,  and 
producing  less?— to  recollect  tbe  various  attempts 
that  were  made  upon  it  by  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  and  its  various  triumphs  over  all,  by  the 
assistance  of  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 
At  present,  whatever  our  convictions  may  be  of  the 
sinfulness  and  corruptions  of  .our  nature,  we  can 
inake  but  a  very  imperfect  estimate  either  of  our 
Weakness  or  our  guilt.  Then,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
understand  the  full  value  of  the  wonderful  salvation 
wrought  out  for^ns  by  our  exalted  Redeemer ;  and  it 
s^ms  reasonable  to  suppose^  that  in  order  to  form  a 
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jttfit  idea  df  our  redenfitioii,  we  uhBli  he  i^le  to  i 
a  just  one  of  tlie  danger  we  have  eseaped ;  when  we 
know  how  weak  and  frail  we  were,  sorely  we  ahmU 
be  more  able  to  render  dae  praise  and  h<nioiir  to  Ida 
strength  who  foaght  for  us;  when  we  know  oooi- 
pletely  the  hatefulness,  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  Grod, 
and  how  deeply  we  were  tainted  by  it,  we  shidl  know 
how  to  value  the  blood  by  whin^  we  were  cleansed  as 
we  ought.  The  twenty-four  elders,  in  the  fifth  ^diapter 
of  the  Revelation,  give  glory  to  €iod  for  their  redenqH 
tion  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongne,  and  people, 
and  nation.    This  surely  implies  a  retrospect  to  tiieir 
respective  conditions  on  earth,  and  that  each  reineai«> 
bered  out  of  what  particular  kindred  and  natiim  he 
had  been    redeemed ;    and  if  so,  then  surely  tte 
minutest  circumstances  of  ti&eir  redemptiim  did  not 
escape  their  manory.    They  who  triumph  over  the 
Beast  in  the  fifteenth    chapter,  sing  the  song    of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God ;  and  what  was  that  songt 
A  sublime  reeord  of  Israel's  deliverance,  and  tlie 
destruction  of  her  enemies  in  the  Red  Sea,  typical, 
no  doubt,  of  the  song  which  the  redeemed  in  Sion 
shaU  sing,  to  celebrate  their  own  salvation  and  the 
defeat  of  their  spiritnai  enemies.    This  again  implies 
a  recollection  of  the  dangers  they  had  before  enooun- 
tered,  and  the  supplies  of  strength  and  ardour  they 
had,  in  every  emergency,  received  from  die  giwat 
deliverer  oat  of  all.    These  quotations  do  not,  in* 
deed,  prove  that  their  warfare  upon  eartt  includes  a 
part  of  their  converse  in  heaven ;  but  they  prove  that 
it  is  a  theme  not  unworthy  to  be  heard  even  h^em 
the  throne  of  God,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  unfit 
for  reciprocal  communication.    I  do  not  recolleet 
any  scripture  that  proves  it  directly;  but  reason 
Heems  to  require  it  so  peremptorily,  that  a  soeiety 
without  social  intercourse  seems  to  be  a  soledMn  and 
contradiction  in  terms;  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  are  called,  yon  know,  in  scripture,  an  inniH 
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morabie  fwwpiwy,  aad  mi  m$8€ndfyy  wbioh  aeeas  to 
eoBvey  the  idea  of  gociety  as  clearly  as  the  wind 
itself.  Doddridge  says,  *  Our  eompaaions  in  glory 
may  ffrotaMy  assist  as  by  tbeir  wise  and  good  obser- 
▼atioBs,  wiien  we  oome  ta  make  tbe  pvoTideaee  of 
God  liet«  apon  earth,  vader  the  gaidanee  of  oar 
Lord  Jesas  Christ,  die  9%ibf€fi  9fmr  mtUfuU  Maverse/' 
In  tbe  following  letter  to  the  same  lady,  he  says : 
-*^<  i  am  not  soiry  diat  what  I  ha^e  said  ooneemlng 
the  knowledge  of  each  other  in  a  fntnre  state,  has  a 
little  inclined  yon  to  die  affirmad?e.  For  thoagh 
die  redeemed  of  the  Lord  will  be  sore  of  being  as 
happy  in  that  state,  as  infinite  power,  employed  by 
iidlBiite  goodness,  can  make  them,  and  therefore,  It 
may  seem  immaterial,  whether  we  riMill,  or  shall  not, 
Fecolleet  each  other  hereafter;  yet,  our  present  hap- 
pkiess,  at  least,  is  a  little  interested  in  the  qvestion. 
A  parent,  a  firiead,  a  wife,  mast  needs,  I  think,  feel 
a  liftle  heart-ache  at  the  thoaght  of  an  eternal  sepa** 
latfon  from  the  objects  of  her  regard:  and  not  to 
know  them  when  she  meets  them  in  another  state,  or 
never  to  meet  them  at  all,  amounts,  tbongh  not  aIto> 
gether,  yet  nearly  to  die  same  thing.  Remember  and 
recognize  them,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall ;  and  to 
beliero  that  diey  are  happy  will,  indeed,  be  no  small 
addition  to  our  own  felici^ ;  but  to  $ee  them  so,  will 
snrdy  be  a  greater.  Thus,  at  least,  it  appears  to  oar 
present  homan  apprehension ;  consequently,  there- 
fore, to  think,  that  when  we  leave  them,  we  lose 
diem  for  ever,  and  must  remain  eternally  ignorant, 
whether  those,  who  were  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone 
of  oor  bone,  partake  with  us  of  celestial  glory,  or  are 
disinherited  of  their  heavenly  portion,  must  shed  a 
dismal  gloom  over  all  our  present  connexions.  For 
my  own  part,  this  life  is  such  a  momentary  thing, 
and  all  its  interests  have  so  shrunk  in  my  estimation, 
sinee,  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord- Jesus,  I  became 
att^itive  to  the  things  of  another ;  that,  like  a  woim 
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in  the  bad  of  all  my  friendships  and  affections,  this 
very  thought  !would  eat  oat  the  heart  of  tfaem  all, 
had  I  a  thousand ;  and  were  their  date  to  terminate 
in  this  life,  I  think  I  should  have  no  inclination  to 
cultivate,  and  improve,  such  a  fagitive  business. 
Yet  friendship  is  necessary  to  our  happiness  here, 
and  built  upon  Christian  principles,  upon  which  only 
it  can  stand,  is  a  thing  even  of  religious  sanction — 
for  what  is  that  love  which  the  Holy;  Spirit,  speaking 
by  St.  John,  so  much  inculcates,  but  friendship? 
The  only  love  which  deserves  the  name,  is  a  love 
which  can  enable  the  Christian  to  toil,  and  watch*, 
and  deny  himself,  and  risk,  even  exposure  to  death, 
for  his  brother.  Worldly  friendships  are  a  poor  weed 
compared  with  this ;  and  even  this  union  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  would  suffer,  in  my  mind  at 
least,  could  I  think  it  were  only  coeval  with  our 
earthly  mansions.  It  may  possibly  argue  great  weak- 
ness in  me,  in  this  instance,  to  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  future  hopes,  to  support  me  in  the  charge  of  pre* 
«ent  duty,  but  so  it  is.  I  am  far,  I  know,  very  far, 
from  being  perfect  in  Christian  love,  or  any  othef 
divine  attainment,  and  am,  therefore,  unwilling  to 
forego  whatever  may  help  me  on  my  progress.  ThuSi 
dear  cousin,  I  have  spread  out  my  reasons  befoni 
you  for  an  opinion  which,  whether  admitted  cmt  de* 
aied,  affects  not  the  state,  or  interest,  of  our  soul. 
May  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  conduct 
OS  into  his  own  Jerusalem,  where  there  shall  be  no 
night,  nor  any  darkness  at  all ,  where  we  shall  be 
free,  even  from  innocent  error,  and  perfect  in  the 
light  and  knowledge  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ/ 

The  anxiety  of  his  mind  respecting  religion,  and 
the  progress  he  had  made,  and  was  still  making  in 
it,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  '  You  are 
so  kind  as  to  inquire  after  my  health,  for  which  rea« 
•on  I  must  tell  you  what  otherwise  would  npt  b« 
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worth  raentioniiig,  that  I  ha?e  lately  been  jolt  ettoofk 

indisposed  to  conviiiee  me,  that  not  oalj  human  life 

IB  general,  but  mine  in  particolar,  hangi  bj  a.  slender 

thread.     I  am  stout  enough  in  appearanee,  jet  a 

little  illness  demolishes  me.    I  have  bad  a  seriooa 

shake,  and  the  building  is  not  so  firm  as  it  was.    Bat 

I  bless  God  for  it,  with  all  my  heart    If  the  inner 

man  be  but  strengthened  daj  bj  daj,  as  I  hope, 

under  the  renewing  influenees  of  the  Holj  Spirit,  it 

will  be,  no  matter  how  soon  the  outward  is  dissolved. 

He  who  has,  in  a  manner,  raised  me  from  the  dead, 

in  a  literal  sense,  has  given  me  the  grace,  I  trust,  to 

be  ready,  at  the  shortest  notice,  to  surrender  up  to 

him  that  life,  which  I  have  twice  received  from  him. 

Whether  I  live  or  die,  I  desire  it  may  be  to  his  gloiy« 

and  then  it  must  be  to  my  happiness.    I  thank  God, 

that  I  have  those  amongst  my  kindred,  to  whom  I 

can  write,  without  reserve,  my  sentiments  on  this 

subject.    A  letter  upon  any  other  subjeot,  is  more 

insipid  to  me  than  ever  my  task  was  when  a  sehool* 

boy.    I  say  not  this  in  vain  glory,  God  forbid :  but 

to  shew  what  the  Almighty,  whose  name  1  am  un* 

worthy  to  mention,  has  done  for  me,  the  chief  of 

sinners.    Once  he  was  a  terror  to  me ;  and  his  ser^ 

vice,  oh,  what  a  Weariness  it  was !    Now  I  ean  say, 

I  love  him,  and  his  Holy  name,  and  am  never  so 

happy  as  when  I  speak  of  his  mereies  to  me.' 

Feeling  his  heart  dilated  with  love  to  Christ,  it  is 
no  wonder  he  should  wish  publicly  to  exert  himself 
in  the  Redeemer's  cause,  to  which,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
he  was  at  times  urged  by  the  Unwins,  or  by  sonm 
of  his  pious  relatives.  Much  as  some  may  wfsh  that 
such  had  been  the  case,  it  may  justly  be  doubted 
whether  his  natural  timidity  would  not  have  pre* 
vented  him  almost  entirely  from  doing  much  good  in 
this  way.  Indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  think, 
from  the  following  extract,  that  he  attempted  some» 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  with  so  little  success,  that  he 
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was  perfectly  Mtisied  it  was  not  bis  duty  thas  t» 
advocate  the  Redeemer's  cause.  ^  I  have  had  many 
anxious  thoughts  about  taking  orders,  and  I  believe 
every  new  convert  is  apt  to  think  himself  called 
upon  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  has  pleased  Ghod,  by 
means  which  there  is  no  need  to  particularise,  ts 
give  me  fuH  satisAftstion  as  to  the  propriety  of  de-» 
dining  it ;  indeed,  they  who  have  the  least  idea  of 
What  I  have  suffered  from  the  dread  of  public  exhi* 
bitions,  will  readily  excuse  my  never  attemptiag 
them  hereaftw.  In  the  mean  time,  if  it  please  tiie 
Almighty,  I  may  be  an  instrument  of  turning  numy 
to  the  truth,  in  a  private  way,  and  hope  that  my 
endeavours,  in  tiiis  way,  have  not  been  entirely  uih 
successful.  Had  I  the  seal  of  a  Moses,  1  should 
want  an  Aaron  to  be  my  spokesman.' 

To  the  same  correspondent  he  again  writes : — '  To 
ind  those  whom  I  love,  clearly  and  strongly  per- 
snaded  of  evangelical  truth,  gives  me  a  pleasure 
superior  to  any  this  world  can  afford.  Judge  then, 
whether  your  letter,  in  which  the  body  and  substance 
of  saving  faith  is  so  evidently  set  forth,  could  meet 
with  a  lukewarm  reception  at  my  hands>  or  be  «s- 
tertained  with  indifference!  Would  you  know  the 
true  reason  of  my  long  silence?  Conscious  that  my 
religious  principles  are  generally  excepted  against, 
and  that  the  conduct  they  produce,  whenever  they 
are  heartily  maintained,  is  still  more  the  subject  of 
disapprobation  than  these  principles  themselves ;  and 
remembering  that  I  had  made  both  the  one  and  the 
other  known  to  you,  without  having  any  clear  assur- 
ance that  our  faith  on  Jesus  was  of  the  same  stamp 
and  character,  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  possible, 
that  yon  might  disapprove  both  of  my  sentiments  and 
practice,  that  you  might  think  the  one  unsupported 
by  scripture,  and  the  other  whimsical,  and  unneees^ 
sarily  strict  and  rigorous,  and  eonsequently  would 
bf  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  a  correspoodeAoo, 
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wUch  a  dMEnre^t  way  of  tblakiag,  vpoa  aa  m^ 
ifieateiifl  a  subject  as  thai  we  wrate  apoo,  wu  Ukaly 
to  render  tedioos  aad  irU»iiie  to  joa«    I  ha?e  Ihas 
Wld  yea  tke  tnitk  from  my  heart;  foK^w  mm  these 
iajarious  suspicioiiSy  aad  aever  iiaagiDe  that  I  shall 
hear  from  yoa  apon  this  delig htfal  thene,  withoat 
«aai  joy»  er  without  prayer  to  God  to  prosper  yoa  im 
the  way  of  his  truth*    The  book  yoa  mealion,  lias 
m»w  upmi  my  table ;  Marshall  is  aa  old  aoqaaini* 
a^^oeof  miae;  I  ha?e  both  read  hiia,  aadheaidhte 
Bead  with  pleasure  and  edifieatioB.    The  doetriaes 
he  laaintaias  are,  uadar  the  inflaeaee  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  the  very  life  of  my  soul,  and  the  soul  U 
aU  my  happiness*    That  Jesus  is  a  present  Savioar 
frfMU  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  his  most  preoioas  blood, 
and  from  the  power  of  it,  by  his  Spirit;  that,  eonrapl 
aad  wretched  in  ourselves,  in  him,  and  in  him  oa/jr, 
we  are  complete ;  that  being  united  to  Jesus  by  a 
lively  faith,  we  have  a  solid  and  eternal  interest  in 
his  obedience  and  sufferings,  to  justify  us  before  the 
Uice  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  that  all  this  ines- 
timable treasure,  the  earnest  of  which  is  in  grace, 
and  its  consummation  in  glory,  is  given,  freely  ^wem 
to  us  by  God ;  in  short,  that  he  hath  freely  <^ned 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  ell  believers;  are  truths 
which  cannot  be  disproved,  though  they  have  beaa 
disputed.    These  are  the  truths,  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  shall  ever  be  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself; 
shall  ever  be  placed  next  my  heart,  as  the  throne 
whereon  the  Saviour  himself  shall  sit,  to  sway  all  its 
motions,   and    reduce  that  world  of  iniquity  and 
oebellion  to  a  state  of  filial  and  affectionate  obedieaoe 
to  the  will  of  the  most  Holy. 

'  These,  my  dear  cousin,  are  the  truths  to  which, 
by  nature,  we  are  enemies ;  they  debase  the  sinner, 
and  exalt  the  Saviour,  to  a  degree  which  the  pride 
of  our  hjDarts,  while  unsubdued  by  grace,  is  deter- 
mined never  to  allow.    May  the  Ahnighty  reveal  his 
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Son  in  onr  hearts,  continnally  more  and  more,  and 
teach  U8  ever  to  increase  in  love  towards  him  for 
having  ^ven  us  the  unspeakable  riches  of  Christ/ 

In  the  following  letter  to  the  same  lady  he  again 
writes  :— '  I  think  Marshall  one  of  the  best  writers, 
and  the  most  spiritual  expositors  of  scripture  I  eyer 
read.  I  admire  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and 
the  clearness  of  his  reasonings,  upon  those  points 
of  our  most  holy  religion  which  are  generally  least 
understood  (even  by  real  Christians), — as  master- 
pieces of  the  kind.  His  section  upon  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  Christ  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean ; 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  a  most  mysterious  truth 
with  admirable  perspicuity,  and  with  great  good 
sense,  making  it  all  the  while  subservient  to  his  main 
purport,  of  proving  holiness  to  be  the  fruit  and  effect 
of  faith.  I  never  met  with  an  author  who  understood 
the  plan  of  salvation  better,  or  was  more  happy  in 
explaining  it.' 

That  Cowper  inspected  very  closely,  and  watched 
very  narrowly  his  own  heart,  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  the  same  lady: — 
'  You  sent  my  friend  Unwin  home  charmed  with  your 
kind  reception  of  him,  and  with  every  thing  he  saw 
at  the  Park.  Shall  I  once  more  give  you  a  peep  into 
my  rude  and  deceitful  heart?  What  motive  do  you 
think  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  conduct,  when  I 
desired  him  to  call  on  you  ?  I  did  not  suspect,  at 
first,  that  pride  and  vain  glory  had  any  share  in  it ; 
but  quickly  after  I  had  recommended  the  visit  to 
him,  I  discovered,  in  that  fruitful  soil,  the  very  root 
of  the  matter.  Oh  pride!  pride!  it  deceives  with 
the  subtlety  of  a  serpent,  and  seems  to  walk  erect, 
though  it  crawls  upon  the  earth.  How  will  it  twist 
and  twine  itself  about  to  get  from  under  the  cross, 
which  it  is  the  glory  of  our  Christian  calling  to  be- 
able  to  bear  with  patience  and  good  will !  Those 
who  can  guess  at  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  and  you 
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especially^  who  are  of  a  oompaMionate  teaipery  will 
be.  more  ready  to  excuse  me  than  I  can  be  to  excuao 
n^seif.     Batj  in  good  troth,  I  am  too  frequentlj 
guilty  of  the  abominable  vice.    How  should  such  a 
creature  be  admitted  into  those  pare  and  sinlesa 
mansions  where  nothing  shall  enter  that  defileth; 
did  not  the  blood  of  Christ,  applied  by  faith,  take 
away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  leave  no  spot  or  stain 
behind  it!     O  what  continual  need  have  I  of  an 
almighty,  all-sufficient  Saviour  I    I  am  glad  you  mn 
acquainted  so  particularly  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  my  story,  for  I  know  that  your  secrecy  and  dis- 
cretion may  be  trusted  with  any  thing.    A  thread  of 
mercy  ran  through  all  the  intricate  maze  of  those 
afflictive  providences,  so  mysterious  to  myself  at  the 
time,  and  which  must  ever  remain  so  to  all  who  will 
not  see  what  was  the  great  design  of  them ;  at  the 
judgment-seat   of   Christ  the  whole  shall  be  laid 
open.     How  is  the  rod  of  iron  changed  into  a  sceptro 
of  love ! 

^  I  have  so  much  cause  for  humility,  and  so  much 
need  of  it  too,  and  every  little  sneaking  resentment 
is  such  an  enemy  to  it,  that  I  hope  I  shall  never  give 
quarter  to  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  shape  of 
sullenness  or  self-consequence  hereafter.  Alas ! 
if  my  best  Friend,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  me, 
were  to  remember  all  the  instances  in  which  I  have 
neglected  him,  and  to  plead  them  against  me  in 
judgment,  where  should  I  hide  my  guilty  bead  in 
the  day  of  recoiApense  ?  I  will  pray,  therefore,  for 
blessings  upon  my  friends,  though  they  cease  to  be 
so,  and  upon  my  enemies,  though  they  continue 
such/ 

Cowper  had  now  been  an  inmate  with  the  Unwin< 
family  a  little  more  than  eighteen  montlis;  and  the 
above  extracts,  taken  from  his  confidential  letters, 
describe  the  happy  frame  of  his  mind,  and  the  great 
progress  he  made  in  divine  knowledge,  during  this 
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pmod.  lAfimg  in  tke  enjoymeBt  o£  the  dlTuoie  {»»- 
SMioe  himaelf,  and  associated  with  those  wha  ex- 
perienced the  same  iuTalaahle  priyilegey  he  tnuiip- 
quilljr  poxsaed  the  even  tenor  of  his  Christian  conne 
with  nndiverted  attention,  and  with  holy  seaL;  nor 
did  there  appear  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  alteration  was  likely  to  take  place  in  his  cir- 
onmstances,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 
He  might  fairly  have  calculated  upon  the  unintei- 
rapted  continuance,  for  many  years,  of  the  saae 
distinguished  pririleges;  but  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence  are  sometimes  awfully  mysteri- 
Qus.  Events  unforeseen,  and  unexpected,  are  oftea 
Qocurring,  which  give  a  tarn  to  our  affairs  quite 
subversive  of  even  our  best-arranged  plans.  Such 
was  the  melancholy  occurrence  which  happened  in. 
this  family,  about  this  time,  and  led,  at-  no  distant 
period,  to  Cowper's  removal  from  Huntingdon. 

Mr.  Unwin,  proceeding  to  his  church  one  Sunday 
morning  in  July,  1767,  was  flung  from  his  horse,  and  ' 
received  a  dreadful  fracture  on  the  back  part  of  his 
skull,  under  which  he  languished  till  the  following 
Thursday,  and  then  died,  Cowper,  in  relating  this 
melancholy  event  to  his  cousin,  remarks, — ^  This 
awful  dispensation  has  left  an  impression  upon  our 
spirits  which  will  not  presently  be  worn  off".  May  it 
be  a  lesson  to  us  to  watch,  since  we  know  not  the 
day,  nor  the  hour,  when  our  Lord  cometh.  At  nine 
o'clock  last  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Unwin  was  in 
perfect  health,  and  as  likely  to  live  twenty  years  as 
either  of  us,  and  by  the  following  Thursday  he  was  a 
oorpse.  The  few  short  intervals  of  sense  that  were 
indulged  him,  he  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in 
expressions  of  a  firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
only  Saviour.  To  that  strong  hold  we  must  resort  at 
last,  if  we  would  have  hope  in  death ;  when  every 
other  refuge  fails,  we  are  glad  to  fly  to  the  only 
shelter  we  can  repair  to  any  purpose ;  and  happy  is 
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it  for  nsy  when  the  Mae  groand  we  have  oboten  for 
oanelrea^  breaks  under  aa,  and  we  find  oarselves 
obliged  to  haye  leoonne  to  that  Rock  which  can 
never  be  shaken ;  when  this  is  oar  lot,  we  recelTC 
great  and  undeserved  mercy/ 

His  friend  Mr.  Hill,  about  this  time,  kindlj  invited 
Cewper  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  London ;  probably 
imagining  that  be  nright  now  be  weary  of  the  mono- 
tony of  the  country ;  and  perhaps,  too,  thinking  this 
a  farourable  opportunity  to  attempt  again  bringing 
hfm  into  the  active  scenes  of  life.  Cowper's  reply 
shows  how  greatly  he  was  mistaken.  '  My  dear 
friend,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  invitation :  but 
hatir  ^  been  long  accustomed  to  retirement,  which  I 
was  always  fond  of,  I  am  now  more  than  ever  un- 
willing to  revisit  those  noisy  and  crowded  scenes 
which  I  never  loved,  and  which  I  now  abhor.  I 
remember  you  with  all  the  friendship  I  ever  pro* 
^  fb«$ed,  which  is  as  much  as  I  ever  entertained  for 
any  man.  But  the  strange  and  uncommon  incidents 
of  my  life  have  given  an  entire  new  turn  to  my  whole 
character  and  conduct,  and  rendered  me  incapable  of 
receiving  pleasure  from  the  same  employments  and 
amusements  of  which  I  could  readily  partake  in 
former  days.  The  effect  of  the  late  very  distressing 
event  will  only  be  a  change  of  my  abode ;  for  I  shall 
still,  by  God's  leave,  continue  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
whose  betaviOUT  to  me  has  always  been  that  of  a 
mo^er  to  a  son.  We  know  not  yet  where  we  shall 
settle,  but  we  trust  that  the  Lord,  whom  we  seek, 
will  go  before  us,  and  prepare  a  rest  for  us.  We 
have  employed  our  friends,  Mr.  Haweis,  Dr.  Con- 
yers,  and  Mr.  Newton,  to  look  out  a  place  for  us, 
but  at  present  are  entirely  Ignorant  under  which  of 
the  three  we  shall  settle,  or  whether  under  any  one 
of  them.' 

Jost  after  this  melancholy  event  had  occurred,  and 
while  the  family  were  in  the  midst  of  their  distress, 
o 
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Mr.  Newton,  then  carate  of  Olney,  while  on  his  way 
home  from  Cambridge,  whs  induced  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Unwin.  The  late  Dr.  Conyers  had  learned  from 
Mrs.  Unwin's  son,  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  her  mind,  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  he 
accordingly  requested  Mr.  Newton  to  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  having  some  conversation 
with  her  on  the  subject.  His  visit  could  not  possibly 
have  been  made  at  a  more  seasonable  juncture.  Mrs* 
Unwin  was  now  almost  overwhelmed  with  sorrow ; 
and,  though  the  strength  of  her  Christian  principles 
preserved  her  from  losing  that  confidence  in  the 
Almighty,  which  can  alone  support  the  mind  under 
such  distressing  circumstances,  yet  both  she  and 
Mr.  Cowper  stood  in  need  of  some  judicious  Chris- 
tian friend,  to  administer  to  them  the  consolations 
of  the  gospel.  Their  Heavenly  Father  could  not 
have  sent  them  one  more  capable  of  binding  up  their 
wounds,  and  soothing  their  sorrow,  than  Mr.  Newton*  ^ 
He  knew  when  to  pour  the  oil  of  consolation  into  ' 
their  wounded  spirits ;  and  his  visit,  providentially 
ordered,  proved  as  useful  as  it  was  seasonable.  He 
invited  them  to  fix  their  future  abode  at  Olney^ 
whither  they  repaired,  in  the  following  October,  to  a 
house  he  had  provided  for  them,  so  near  the  vicar* 
age  in  which  he  lived,  that  by  opening  a  door  in  the 
garden  wall,  they  could  exchange  mutual  visits, 
without  entering  the  street.  Mrs.  Unwin  kept  the 
house,  and  Cowper  continued  to  board  with  her»  as 
he  had  done  during  her  husband's  life. 


otu 

shel 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Commemetment  of  Cowper^i  intinuuy  with  Mr.  Newton 
— Pleasure  it  afforded  him — Hit  charitable  dispoeitum 
— Meant  provided  for  its  indulgence^  hy  the  nttmt* 
fcenee  of  the  late  J.  Thornton^  Esq.— Mr.  Thornton's 
death — Cowper^s  poetic  tribute  to  his  memory — 
His  great  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
correspondents  —  Consolatory  remarhs  addressed  to 
his  cousin — Severe  affliction  of  his  brother — CoW' 
pet^s  great  concern  on  his  behalf— Happy  changa 
in  his  brother's  sentiments  on  religious  subjects 
— His  death — Cowper*s  reflections  on  it — Deep  tm- 
pression  it  made  upon  his  mind — Description  of  his 
brother^ s  character- — Engages  with  Mr.  Newton  to 
write  the  Olney  Hymns — Cowper*s  severe  indisposi' 
tionm 

Great  as  were  the  advantageg  eiyoyed  by  Cowper, 
when  inmated  with  the  Unwin  family  at  HantingdoD, 
they  were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  he 
experienced  in  his  new  sitnation  at  Olney.  He 
spent  his  time  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Huntingdon,  haying  the  additional  advantage  of 
Ireqaent  religions  intercourse  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Newton,  with  n^om  he  was  now  upon  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  The  amiable  manners  and  exem- 
plary  piety  of  Cowper,  greatly  endeared  him  to  ail 
G  s 
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with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  He  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  benefits  of  religious  conyersation  with 
the  pioQs  persons  in  Mr.  Newton's  congregation,  and 
was  particularly  attentive  to  those  among  them  who 
were  in  circumstances  of  poverty.  He  regularly 
visited  the  sick,  and,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power,  afforded  them  relief.  He  attended  the  social 
meetings  for  prayer  established  by  Mr.  Newton ;  and 
at  such  seasons,  when  he  was  occasionally  required 
to  conduct  the  service,  agitated  as  were  his  feeUngs 
before  he  commenced,  he  no  sooner  began,  than  he 
poured  forth  his  heart  unto  God  in  earnest  interces- 
sion, with  a  devotion  equally  simple,  sublime,  and 
fervent,  affording  to  all  who  were  present  on  these 
occasions  proofs  of  the  unusual  combination  of 
elevated  genius,  exquisite  sensibility,  and  profound 
piety,  by  which  he  was  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
His  conduct  in  private  was  consistent  with  the  so- 
lemnity and  fervor  of  these  social  devotional  engage- 
ments. Three  times  a  day  he  prayed,  and  gave 
thanks  unto  God,  in  retirement,  besides  the  regular 
practice  of  domestic  worship.  His  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
relieved  him  from  all  terror  and  anxiety  of  mind ; 
his  soul  was  stayed  upon  God ;  the  divine  promise 
and  faithfulness  were  his  support ;  and  he  lived  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace. 

His  hymns,  most  of  which  were  composed  at  this 
period,  prove  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  those  cor- 
rupt dispositions,  which  the  best  of  men  have  to 
bewail,  and  which  have  so  strong  a  tendency  to  draw 
away  the  mind  from  God.  Against  these  dispositions, 
however,  he  was  constantly  upon  the  watch,  and  by 
the  gracious  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  restrained 
every  irregular  desire,  mortified  every  corrupt  in- 
clination, and  ultimately  came  off  victorious  in  his 
spiritual  warfare. 

The  first  few  years  of  his  residence  at  Olney,  may    i 
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perhaps,  be  regarded  as  tbe  happiest  of  his  iife. 
Associated  intimately  with  his  Keloved  friend,  Mr. 
NewtoDy  and  availiog  himself  of  his  valaahle  assist* 
ance,  in  his  efforts  to  acquire  divine  knowledge,  his 
heart  became  established  in  the  tmth,  and  he  expe* 
rieneed  that  degree  of  confidence  in  God,  which 
alone  can  ensure  peace  of  mind  and  real  tranquillitj. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  following 
passage  in  his  poem  on  Conversation,  sabsequently 
written,  he  allndes  to  the  pleasures  be  now  en- 
joyed : — 

'  Soola  that  cmrryon  aUeft  ezchasgB 
Of  joys  they  meet  with  in  their  hemvenly  miffe« 
And  with  a  fewleu  oonfldence  make  known 
Hie  torrowB  •ympathy  esteems  its  own; 
Daily  derive  increasing  lif  ht  and  force 
nrom  such  oommimion ;  in  their  pleasant  eoime 
Feel  less  the  Jonmey'v  roii8:hness  and  its  length  j 
Meet  their  opposers  with  united  strength^ 
And  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design. 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine.' 

Aware  of  the  pleasure  which  Cowper  took  in  visit- 
ing the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  contributing 
to  their  relief,  Mr.  Newton  procured  for  him  a 
liberal  annual  allowance,  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
bution, from  the  late  excellent  John  Thornton,  Esq. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  becoming  the  al- 
moner of  this  distinguished  philanthropist,  was  to 
Cowper  a  source  of  the  greatest  enjoyment.  No 
individual  was  ever  more  alive  to  tho  cry  of  distress ; 
he  seemed,  indeed,  to  possess  almost  an  excess  of 
this  amiable  sensibility.  Nothing  gladdened  his 
heart  more  than  to  be  the  means  of  drying  up  the 
widow's  tears  and  assuaging  the  orphan's  grief; 
which  the  liberality  of  this  great  philanthropist  al- 
lowed him  often  to  accomplish.  The  decease  of 
Mr.  Thornton  took  place  in  1790,  and  Cowper  has 
contributed  to  illustrate  his  memory  by  the  following 
beautiful  eulogy  ;— 
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*  TheB,  Thontoii,  worthy  in  some  pace  to  ihine 
As  honest,  and  more  eloquent  than  mine, 
I  moom ;  or,  since  thrice  happy  thou  must  he. 
The  world,  no  longer  thy  abode,  not  thee : 
niee  to  deplore  were  grief  miB-spent  indeed ; 
It  were  to  weep,  that  goodness  has  its  meed. 
That  there  is  bliss  prepared  in  yonder  sky, 
And  glory  for  the  ▼irtaovs  when  they  die. 

What  pleasure  can  the  miser's  fondled  hoard. 
Or  spendthrift's  l>rodigal  excess  ailbrd. 
Sweet  as  the  privilege  of  healing  woe, 
Snffered  by  irirtne,  oombaiting  below. 
That  privilege  was  thine;  Heaven  gave  thee  meana 
To  illomine  with  delight  the  saddest  scenes. 
Till  thy  appearance  chased  the  gloom,  foiliHrB 
As  midnight,  and  despairing  of  a  mom. 
Ilkoa  had'st  an  industry  in  doing  good. 
Restless  as  his  who  toils  and  sweats  for  food  s  . 
Avarice  in  thee  was  the  desire  of  wealth. 
By  rost  nnperishable,  or  by  stealth  j 
And  if  the  genuine  worth  of  gold  depend 
On  application  to  its  noblest  end. 
Thine  had  a  value  in  the  scales  of  heaven. 
Surpassing  all  that  mine  or  mint  has  given ; 
And  though  God  made  thee  of  a  nature  prone 
To  distribution,  boundless,  of  thy  own, 
And  still,  by  motives  of  religious  force. 
Impelled  thee  more  to  that  herale  ccrane^ 
Yet  was  thy  UbeiaUty  discreet, 
Nice  in  its  choice,  and  of  a  temperate  heat  *, 
And,  though  an  act  unwearied,  meret  stIU } 
As,  in  some  solltnde,  the  summer  rill 
Refreshes,  where  it  winds,  the  faded  green. 
And  cheers  the  drooping  flowers,  unheard,  unseen. 
Such  was  thy  charity ;  no  sudded  start. 
After  long  flleeiN  of  passion  in  the  heart  I 
But  steadfast  principle,  and  in  Its  Idnd 
Of  dose  alliance  with  the  eternal  mind. 
Traced  easily  to  its  true  source  above. 
To  Him  whose  works  bespeak  his  nature^  lof«« 
Thy  bounties  all  were  Christian,  and  I  make 
This  record  of  thee  for  the  gospel's  sake. 
That  the  incredulous  tliemselves  may  see 
Its  use  and  power  exMnpttlled  in  thee.* 

Owing  to  some  cause  for  which  we  are  unable  to 
account,  Cowper^s  correspondence  with  his  frieadbi 
became  much  less  frequent  after  his  setUeinent  at    ^ 
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Olney  than  it  had  fameriy  been:  {irobably  it  mig^ht 
be  attributed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  his  close 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Newton,  for  they  were  seldom 
seven  waking  hoars  apart  fiom  eaeh  other.  The 
same  Tcin  of  genuine  and  unaffected  piety,  however, 
runs  through  those  letters  which  he  did  write,  and 
they  abound  with  remarks  of  unoommon  excellence. 
To  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper,  he  thus  expresses  his 
feelings : — *  Tou  li?e  in  the  centre  of  a  world,  I 
know  you  do  not  delight  in.  Happy  are  you,  my 
dear  friend,  in  being  able  to  discern  the  insufficiency 
of  all  it  can  afford,  to  fill  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  an 
immortal  soul.  That  Ood,  who  created  us  for  the 
enjoyment  of  himself,  has  determined  in  mercy  that 
it  shall  fail  us  here,  in  order  that  the  blessed  result 
of  all  our  inquiries  after  happiness  in  the  creature, 
may  be  a  warm  pursuit,  and  a  close  attachment  to 
our  true  interests,  in  fellowship  with  him  through 
the  mediation  of  our  dear  Redeemer.^  *  1  bless  his 
goodness  and  his  grace,  that  I  have  any  reason  to 
hope  I  am  a  partaker  with  you  in  the  desire  after 
better  things  than  are  to  be  foun^  in  a  world  pol* 
luted  by  sin,  and  therefore  devoted  to  destruction. 
May  he  enable  us  both  to  consider  our  present  life 
in  its  only  true  light,  as  an  opportunity  put  into  our 
hands  to  glorify  him  amongst  men,  by  a  conduct 
suited  to  his  word  and  will.  I  am  miserably  de- 
fective in  this  holy  and  blessed  art,  but  I  hope  there 
is,  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  sinful  infirmities,  a  desire 
to  live  just  so  long  as  I  may  be  enabled  to  answer, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  the  end  of  my  existence, 
in  this  respect  $  and  then  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
attend  him  in  a  world,  where  they  who  are  his 
servants  here,  shall  pay  him  an  unsinful  obedience 
for  ever. 

.  *  Tour  dear  mother  is  too  good  to  me,  and  puts  a 
aM>re  charitable  construction  upon  my  silence  than 
flie  fact  well  warrants.    I  am  not  bMer  employed 
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than  I  flfaonld  ba  in  eoivesp^ndioig^  wilh  hen  I  harit 
that  within  which  hinders  me  wretchedly  in  all  that 
I  ought  to  do;  bqt  is  prone  to  trifle,  and  let  timet 
and  every  good  thing  run  to  waste*  May  God  be 
with  you,  to  bless  you  and  do  you  good  by  all  his 
dispensations.  Don't  forget  me,  when  yoa  arft 
speaking  to  our  best  Friend,  before  his  merey-seat/ 
The  lively  interest  which  Cowper  took  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  correspondents,  will  appeaz 
in  the  following  letter  to  his  esteemed  frienil,  Joseph 
Hill,  Esq.,  dated  21st  January,  1709: — *  Bear  Joet 
I  rejoice  with  you  in  yowr  recovery,  and  that  yoa 
have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  one,  from  whose 
hands  you  will  not  always  escape.  Peath  is  either 
the  most  fonnidable  or  the  most  comfpctable  tluhig^ 
we  have  in  prospect  on  this  side  of  eternity,  Ta  be 
brought  near  to  him,  and  to  discern  neither  of  theae 
features  in  his  face,  would  argue  a  degree  of  insen^ 
sibility  of  which  I  will  not  suspect  my  friend,  whom 
I  know  to  be  a  thinking  man.  Yon  have  beea 
brought  down  to  the  sides  of  the  grave,  and  you  have 
been  raised  up  again  by  him -who  has.^e  keys  of  the 
invisitrfe  world ;  who  opens,  and  none  can  shut,  who 
shuts  and  none  can  open.  I  do  not  forget  to  return 
thanks  to  him  on  your  behalfr  and  to  pray  that  your 
life,  which  he  has  spared,  may  be  deVoted  t6  faii 
service.  ^'  Behold !  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock/' 
is  the  word  of  him,  in  whom  both  our  mortal  aiul 
immortal  life  depend ;  and  blessed  be  his  name,  it  ia 
the  word  of  one  who  wounds  only  diat  he  nay  heal, 
and  who  waits  to  be  gracious.  The  language  of 
every  such  dispensation  is,  "Prepare  to  meet  ihj 
God."  It  speaks  with  the  voice  of  mercy  and  good*» 
ness,  for  without  such  notioes,  whatever  preparation 
we  might  make  for  other  events,  we  should  make 
none  for  this.  My  dear  friend,  I  desire  and  pray, 
that  when  this  last  enemy  shall  come,  to  execute  an 
wiUmited  conunisaion  on  ui,  we  may  be  fonnd  leady; 
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bohiir  eslabliriied  and  rooted  in  a  weU*gio«iided 
fidth  in  his  naiae  who  coaqoered  death,  and  tri- 
nmphed  over  him  on  the  croas.  If  I  am  ever  eaabted 
to  look  forward  to  death  with  oomfort,  whioh  I  thask 
God  ia  sometimes  the  caae,  I  do  not  take  my  Ttew  of 
it  from  the  top  of  my  own  woriE*  and  deaenringa, 
thongh  6od  is  witness,  that  the  laboor  of  my  life  ia 
to  keep  a  oonsoience  Toid  of  offence  towards  him* 
I>eath  is  always  formidable  to  me,  bat  when  I  see 
him  dlsanned  of  his  sting  by  haTing  it  sheathed  ia 
tibe  body  of  Jesos  Christ' 

To  the  same  friend,  on  another  oeeasion,  he  thna 
writes : — *  I  take  a  friend's  share  in  all  yoor  eon« 
eems,  so  far  as  they  eome  to  my  knowledge,  and 
oenaeqaently  did  not  receiye  the  news  of  yoar  mart 
riage  with  iadifferenoe.  I  wish  yon  and  yoor  bride 
all  the  happiness  Uiat  belongs  to  the  state ;  and  the 
stIU  greater  felicity  of  that  state,  of  which  marriage 
is  only  a  type.  All  those  connexions  shall  be  dia- 
soived ;  bat  there  is  an  imiissoloble  bond  between 
Christ  and  his  charch,  the  sabject  of  derisioa  to  an 
nntbinking  world,  bat  the  glory  and  happiness  of  all 
his  people/ 

No  one  knew  better  how.  to  administer  consolation 
to  those  who  were  in  distress,  and  certainly  no  one 
ever  took  a  greater  delight  in  doing  it  than  Cowper. 
To  his  amiable  coarin,  Airs.  Cowper,  who  had  been 
called  to  sastain  a  severe  domestic  ailiction,  he 
writes  as  follows: — <  A  letter  from  yoor  brother 
broBght  me  yesterday  the  most  afflicting  intelligence 
that  has  reached  me  these  many  yean : — I  pray  God 
to  comfort  yoa,  and  to  enable  yon  to  sastain  this 
heavy  stroke  with  ^at  resignation  to  his  will,  which 
none  bat  himself  can  give,  and  which  he  gives  to 
Qone  bat  his  own  children.  How  blessed  and  happy 
is  yoor  lot,  my  dear  friend,  beyond  the  lot  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind ;  that  yoa  know  what  it  is  to 
draw  near  to  Ged.in  prayer,  and  are  atfqaainted  with 
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a  flnone  of  grace !  Yon  have  resources  in  the  in* 
inite  love  of  a  dear  Redeemer,  which  are  withheld 
ftrom  millions :  and  the  promises  of  God,  which  are 
yea  and  amen  in  Christ  JTesns,  are  snificient  to  an* 
swer  all  yonr  necessities,  and  to  sweeten  the  bitterest 
cap  which  yonr  heavenly  Father  will  ever  pat  into 
year  hand.  May  be  now  give  yoa  liberty  to  drink 
at  these  wells  of  salvation,  till  yon  are  illed  with 
eonsolation  and  peace,  in  tiie  midst  of  trouble.  He 
has  said.  When  then  passest  through  the  (ire,  I  will 
be  with  thee,  and  when  through  the  floods,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee.  Yoa  have  need  of  such  a  word 
as  this,  and  he  knows  your  need  of  it ;  and  the  time 
of  necessity  is  the  time  when  he  will  be  sore  to 
appear  in  behalf  of  those  who  trust  in  him.  I  bear 
you  and  yours  upon  my  heart  before  him,  night  and 
day ;  for  I  never  expect  to  hear  of  distress  whicli 
■hall  call  upon  me  with  a  louder  voice  to  pray  for 
the  sufferer.  I  know  the  Lord  hears  me  for  mys^f, 
vile  and  sinful  as  I  am,  and  I  believe  and  am  sure, 
that  be  will  hear  me  for  you  also.  He  is  the  friend 
of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  even 
God  in  his  holy  habitation ;  and  in  all  our  aifliotions 
he  is  aiSicted;  and  when  he  chastens  as,  it  is  in 
mercy.  Surely  he  will  sanctify  this  dispensation  to 
you,  do  you  great  and  everlasting  good  by  it,  make 
tiie  world  appear  like  dust  and  vanity  in  your  sight, 
as  it  truly  is,  and  open  to  yonr  view  the  gl(»ies  of  a 
better  country,  where  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  pain ;  but  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  your  eyes  for  ever.  O  that  comfort^ 
able  word  !  '*  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction;''  so  that  our  very  sorrows  are  evidenoet. 
of  our  calling,  and  he  chastens  us  because  we  are 
his  children.  My  dear  cousin,  I  commit  you  to  th» 
word  of  his  grace,  and  to  the  comforts  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  Your  life  is  needful  for  your  family;  may 
Ood,  in  mercy  to  them,  prolong  it,  and  may  he  |^e* 
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mrre  jon  from  the  dangeroB*  effects  which  a  itroke 
like  this  might  haye  upon  a  frame  so  tender  as  jfonrs. 
I  grieve  for  yon,  I  pray  for  yoo ;  could  T  do  aMMO  I 
woaidy  bat  €rod  most  comfort  yon/ 

Cowper  had  scarcely  fd^warded  this  consoiatofy 
aad  truly  Christian  letter,  when  he  was  himself 
visited  with  a  trial  so  severe  as  to  call  into  eseicise 
all  that  confidence  in  the  Almi^ty  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  his  amiablo 
relative.  He  received  a  letter  from  his  brother,  thea 
residing  as  a  fellow  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  always 
existed  an  affection  truly  fraternal,  stating  that  ho 
was  seriously  indisposed*  No  brothers  wero  ever 
more  warmly  interested  in  each  other's  welfrure.  At 
the  commencement  of  Cowper's  affliction,  which  led 
li>  his  removal  to  St.  Albans,  his  brother  had  watched 
over  him  with  the  tenderest  solicitude;  and  it  was 
doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  degreCy  to  his  tenderness, 
that  Cowper  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton. 
While  be  remained  at  St.  Albans,  his  brother  visited 
him,  and,  as  has  been  related  above,  became  tho 
means  of  contributing  materially  to  his  recovery. 
Qn  Cowper's  removal  to  Huntingdon,  these  affect 
tionate  brothers  adopted  a  plan  for  a  frequent  and 
segnlar  interchange  of  visits,  so  that  they  were  sel- 
dom  many  days  without  seeing  each  other,  thouf^ 
the  distance  between  their  places  of  abode  was 
fifteen  miles ;  and,  even  after  Cowper's  removal  to 
Olney,  his  brother,  daring  the  first  two  years,  paid 
him  several  visits;  they  seemed,  indeed,  mutually 
delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  being  in  each 
other's  company. 

Cowper,  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  illness,  imme« 

diately  repaired  to  Cambridge.    To  his  inexpressible 

^ef  he  found  him  in  a  condition  which  left  little  or 

no  hopes  of  his  recovery.    He  had  taken  cold  on  his 

^     rflum  from  a  joamey  into  Wales;  and,  lest  hs 
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should  be  laid  up  at  a  distance  from  home,  htt# 
pushed  forward  as  fast  as  he  could  from  3ath  with  «i 
feTcr  upon  him.  This,  with  the  previous  state  of  his 
health,  produced  a  complication  of  most  dangerous 
complaints.  In  this  state  of  e:9ctreme  peril  he  seemed 
to  have  no  more  concern  about  his  spiritual  interests- 
than  when  in  perfect  health.  His  couch  was  strewed 
with  volumes  of  plays,  to  which,  at  first,  except 
when  there  seemed  but  little  prospect  of  his  recovery, 
he  had  frequent  recourse  for  amusement;  In  a  letter 
to  his  cousin,  Gowper  thus  describes  the  case: — 
'  My  brother  continues  much  as  he  was.  Hki  case 
is  a  very  dangerous  one — an  imposthume  of  the  Hver, 
attended  by  lui  asthma  and  dropsy.  The  phyBiciatt 
has  little  hopes  of  his  recovery;  indeed,  I  might  say* 
none  at  all,  only,  being  a  friend,  he  does  not  formally 
give  him  over  by  ceasing  to  visit  him,  lest  it  should 
sink  his  spirits.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  it,  except  by  a  signal  interposition 
of  Providence  in  answer  to  prayer.  His  case  is 
clearly  out  of  the  reach  of  medicine,  but  I  have  seen 
many  a  sickness  healed,  where  the  danger  has  been 
equally  threatening,  by  the  only  Physician  of  value. 
I  doubt  not  he  will  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers, 
as  he  has-in'the  pi-aycts  of  many.  May  the  <IiOr4> 
incline  his  ear,  and  give  an  ansiTer  of  peace.  I 
know  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted;  I  trust  you  have 
found  it  so,  and  that  under  the  teaching  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  we  shall  both  be  purified.  It  is  the  desire 
of  my  soul  to  seek  a  better  country,  where  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  people,  and 
where,  looking  back  upon  Uie  ways  by  which  he  has 
led  us,  we  shall  be  filled  with  everlasting  wondev 
love,  and  praise." 

Finding  his  brother  on  the  verge  of  the  grarl«^. 
Gowper  discovered  the  greatest  anxiety  respectii»^ 
his  everlasting  welfture.  He  knew  that -his  senti^ 
ments  on  some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  reli*- 
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gkm  kftd  long  bees  onietlled  i  he  had  every  reaiOB 
to  svspect,  too,  that  his  brother  wai  fiur  fnm  haviiif 
those  serioas  impresiions  whieh,  in  his  present  eir- 
conantaBces,  were  so  desirable ;  and,  folly  aware  that 
while  sach  was  the  ease,  he  oonld  experienee  neither 
solid  enjoyment  in  the  present  life,  or  lasting  happi* 
ness  in  the  life  to  come,  he  laboured  diligently  to 
give  him  those  views  of  the  gospel,  which  he  had 
himself  foand  so  singnloriy  bene6cial ;  nor  did  he 
lahoar  in  vain.    He  had  the  unspeakable  gratifica* 
lion  c^  witnessing  the  complete  triumph  of  the  tmth, 
and  its  consolatory  influence  upon  the  mind  of  his 
I   beloved  brother,  in  his  dying  moments.    Writing  to 
I    Mr.  Hill,  he  says: — *  It  pleased  God  to  cot  short  my 
^  brother's  connections  and  expectations  here,  yet,  not 
without  giving  him  lively  and  glorious  views  of  a 
better  happiness  than  any  he  conld  propose  to  him* 
{]  self  in  such  a  world  as  this.    Notwithstanding  his 
ji'  great  learning,  (for  he  was  one  of  the  chief  men  in 
i   the  university  in  that  respect,)  he  was  candid  and 
gsj  sincere  in  his  inqairies  afler  tmth.   Though  he  oouid 
311'  mat  ageee  to  my  sentiments  when  I  first  acquainted 
ie,i  him  with  them,  nor  in  many  conversations,  which  I 
ti,   afterwards  had  with  him  upon  the  subject,  could  he 
1^  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  them  as  scriptural  and 
I[  true,  yet  I  had  no  sooner  left  St.  Albans  than  he 
^ej  began  to  study,  with  the  deepest  attention,  those 
rifl  points  on  which  we  differed, .  and  to  famish  himself 
iifl  with  the  best  writers  upon  them.     His  mind  was 
)]||  kept  open  to  conviction  for  five  years,  during  all 
gd*  which  time  be  laboured  in  this  pursuit  widi  Un- 
as; wearied  diligence,  whilst  leisure  and  opportunity 
^r  -^ere  a^rded.    Amongst  his  dying  words  were  these: 
!   r«  Brother,   I  thought  you  wrong,   yet  wanted  to 
^   be.aeve  as  you  did.     I  found  n^yself  not  able  to 
^       )lieve,  yet  always  thought  I  should  be  one  day 
|i    iHOttght  to  do  so/    From  the  study  of  books  he  was 
K    brought,  upen  his  death-bed,  tp  the  study  of  himself, 
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and  there  learnt  to  renoance  hig  rigbteonsiieis  and 
his  own  most  amiable  character,  and  to  submit  bini<> 
•elf  to  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faJtii* 
With  these  views,  he  was  desirous  of  death :  satis-* 
fied  of  his  interest  in  the  blessing  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  he  prayed  for  death  with  earnest'^ 
ness,  felt  the  approaches  of  it  with  joy,  and  died  in 
peace/ 

It  afforded  Cowper  inexpressible  delight,  to  wit-» 
aess,  in  his  brother's  case,  the  consoling  and  animat-*^ 
ing  power  of  those  principles  which  he  had  himself 
found  to  be  so  highly  beneficial.  This  had  been  the 
object  of  his  most  anxioas  solicitude,  from  the  period 
when  God  was  pleased  to  visit  him  with  the  consola* 
tions  of  his  grace.  From  that  time  he  took  occasion 
to  declare  to  his  brother  what  God  had  done  for  his 
soul ;  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  attemptiiiffp 
to  engage  him  in  conversation  of  a  spiritual  idnd. 
On  his  first  visit  to  him  at  Cambridge,  after  he  left 
St  Alban's^  his  heart  being  then  full  of  the  subject^ 
he  poured  it  out  to  his  brother  without  reserve, 
taking  ^are  to  show  him,  that  what  he  had  received 
was  not  merely  a  new  set  of  notions,  but  a  reai  im-' 
pression  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  His  brother 
listened  to  his  statements  at  first  with  some  attention^ 
and  often  laboured  to  convince  him  that  the  differ- 
ence in  their  sentiments  was  much  less  real  than 
verbal.  Subsequently,  however,  he  became  more 
reserved ;  and  thou^  he  heard  patiently,  he  never 
replied,  nor  ever  discovered  a  desire  to  converse  on 
the  subject.  This,  he  afterwards  confessed,  was  the 
effect  of  a  resolation  he  had  made  to  that  effect,  in 
order  to  avoid  disputes,  and  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  that  peace  that  had  always  subsisted  between 
them.  The  natural  goodness  of  his  temper  enaUed 
him  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  rule  he  had  thus  pre* 
scribed  to  himself,  never  remarking  upon  any  thing 
he  heard  or  saw,  if  it  was  the  least  likely  to  intro- 
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ioce  tiie  diseiiMdon  of  larioos  mibjeets.  At  th« 
Gommencenieiit  of  hit  ailictioii,  little  ai  was  the 
eoncem  he  then  felt  for  hi«  «piritaal  inteieBts*  the 
thoaghts  of  God  and  of  eternity  would  gometimei 
force  themaeWes  apon  his  mind;  at  every  little 
prospect  of  recovery,  howeTer,  he  fonnd  it  no  ditt* 
eoH  matter  to  thmst  them  out  again.  It  was  CTident 
that  his  mind  was  very  far  from  being  set  on  things 
spiritual  and  heavenly;  as  on  almost  every  subject 
hat  that  of  religion,  he  would  converse  fluently.  At 
every  suitable  opportunity  Cowper  endeavoured  to 
give  a  serious  turn  to  the  discourse,  but  without  any 
apparent  success.  Having  obtained  his  permission, 
he  prayed  with  him  frequently;  still,  however,  he 
seemed  as  careless  and  unconeemed  as  ever. 

On  one  occasion,  after  his  brother  had,  with  much 
difllculty,  survived  a  severe  paroxysm  of  his  dis* 
order,  he  observed  to  him,  as  he  sat  by  his  bed-side^ 
'  that,  though  it  had  pleased  God  to  visit  him  with 
great  afllictions,  yet  mercy  was  mingled  with  the 
dispensation.  You  have  many  friends  that  love  you, 
and  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  serve  you,  and 
so,  perhaps,  have  many  others  in  the  like  circum«i 
stances ;  but  it  is  not  the  lot  of  every  sick  man,  how 
much  soever  he  may  be  beloved,  to  have  a  friend 
that  can  pray  for  him.'  He  replied,  '  That  is  true ; 
and  I  hope  God  will  have  mercy  upon  me.'  His 
love  to  Cowper,  from  that  time,  became  very  re- 
markable; there  was  a  tenderness  in  it  more  than 
was  merely  natural ;  and  he  generally  expressed  it 
by  calling  for  blessings  upon  him  in  the  most  af- 
fectionate terms,  and  with  a  look  and  manner  not  be 
described.  One  afternoon,  a  few  days  before  he 
died,  he  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  with  a 
loud  cry, '  O  forsake  me  not ! '  Cowper  went  to  the 
bed-side,  grasped  his  hand,  and  tenderly  inquired 
why  he  wished  him  to  remain.  *  O,  brother,'  said  he» 
*  1  am  full  of  what  I  could  say  to  you ;  if  I  live,  you 
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and  I  shall  be  more  like  one  anotber  tban  we  hMe 
been ;  but,  whether  I  live  or  not»  all  is  welK  and  will 
be  so ;  I  know  it  well;  I  have  felt  that  which  I  iieT^r 
felt  before ;  and  am  sure  that  God  has  visited  me 
with  this  sickness,  to  teach  me  what  I  was  too  proad 
to  learn  in  health.  I  never  had  satisfaction' till  now, 
having  no  ground  to  rest  my  hopes  upon ;  but  bow 
I  have  a  foandation  which  nothing  can  shake.  The 
doctrines  I  have  been  used  to,  referred  me  to  my** 
self,  for  the  foundation  of  my  hopes,  and  there^  I 
could  find  nothing  to  rest  npmi ;  the  sheet-anchor  of 
my  soul  was  wanting.  I  have  peace  in  myself;  and 
if  I  live,  I  hope  it  will  be  that  I  might  be  a  me»* 
senger  of  peace  to  others.  I  have  learned  that  in  a 
moment,  which  I  could  not  have  learned  1^  reading 
many  books  for  many  years.  I  have  often  studied 
these  points,  and  studied  them  with  great  attentioii^ 
but  was  blinded  by  prejudice ;  and  unless  he,  who 
alone  is  worthy  to  unloose  the  seals,  had  opened  the 
book  to  me,  I  had  been  blind  still.  Now.  they  appear 
so  plain,  that,  though  I  am  convinced  no  emnment 
could  ever  have  made  me  understand  them,  I  wonder  I 
did  not  see  them  before.  Yet,  great  as  my  doubt  and 
difficulties  were,  they  have  only  served  to  pave  the  way ; 
and,  being  solved,  they  make  it  plainer*  The  light  I 
have  received  comes  late,  but  not  too  late,  and  it  is.  a 
comfort  to  me  that  I  never  made  the  go^el  trntbs  a 
subject  of  ridicule.  This  bed  would  be  to  me  a  bed 
of  misery,  and  it  is  so ;  but  it  is  likewise  a  bed  of 
joy  and  a  bed  of  discipline.  Was  I  to  die  this  nigbt, 
T  know  1  should  be  happy.  This  assurance,  I  hope, 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  w(H-d  of  God.  It  is  built 
upon  a  sense  of  my  own  otter  insufficiency ,- and  all- 
sufficiency  of  Christ.  I  have  been  building  my  glory 
on  a  sandy  foundation.  I  have  laboured  night  and 
day,  to  perfect  myself  in  things  of  no  profit ;  I  have 
sacrificed  my  health  to  these  pursuits,  and  am  now 
sneering  the  consequenees  of  my  ais-ipent  labour. 
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jtot  kmr  emitenptible  do  some  of  tiie  writon  I  once 
laghfy  Tftloed  now  appear  to  me  1  **  Tea,  doobtloM 
I  eovnt  all  tMngs  Init  lost,  for  the  excelleaey  of  the 
kaawledge  of  Chriat  Jesog  mj  Lord/'  I  saeceeded 
ia  my  former  puraahs.  I  wanted  to  be  highly  ap* 
piandedy  and  I  was  so,  even  to  the  height  of  my 
wishes;  hot  now  1  have  learned  a  new  lesson. 
What  a  seene  is  passing  before  mel  Ideas  upon 
these  sabjeets  crowd  upon  me  faster  than  I  ean  give 
Ihem  utterance.  How  plain  do  many  texts  appear, 
to  which,  after  eonsnltiag  all  the  commentators,  I 
coald  hardly  before  afflx  any  meaning.  Now  I 
have  their  tme  signiieation,  without  any  comment  at 
all.  There  is  bat  one  key  to  the  New  Testament ; 
tiMre  is  bat  mie  interpreter.  I  cannot  describe  to 
yoo,  not  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  describe  to  yoa, 
what  I  felt  wh&k  this  was  given  to  me.  May  I  make 
a  good  use  of  it !  How  I  sbndder  iHien  I  think  of 
Ihe  danger  I  have  just  escaped!  How  wonderfol 
is  it  that  God  should  look  upon  me!  Yet  he  sees 
me>  and  takes  notice  of  all  that  I  saffer.  I  see  him 
too,  and  can  hear  him  say,  **  Come  onto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.''  I  ean  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the 
metdy  I  have  received.  Perhaps  I  may  ascribe  some 
part  of  this  insensibility  to  my  great  weakness  of 
body.  I  hope,  at  least,  if  I  were  better  in  health,  it 
would  be  belter  with  me  in  these  respects  also. 
Have  I  not  cause  to  praise  him,  when  I  feel  that  I 
have  an  interest  in  Christ,  in  his  blood  and  sof- 
ferings,  and  that  my  sins  are  forgiven  me?  I  will 
oenfess  to  you,  brother,  what  I  never  confessed 
b^ore,  that  my  function  and  the  duties  of  it  were 
beginning  to  be  a  weariness  to  me  which  I  could  not 
bear.  Tet,  base  as  I  am,  I  have  no  doubt  now  that 
God  has  aocepted  me,  and  blotted  out  all  my  ini- 
quities/ 
Fmr  a  few  days,  during  his  affliction^  there  ap- 

H 
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peared  some  prospect  of  his  recovery,  and  wMl€ 
such  was  the  case,  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  he  should  have  to  encounter,  were  lie 
again  raised  up.  He  knew  that  he  must  expect 
great  opposition,  but  was  determined  to  be  faithfal. 
The  souls  committed  to  his  care  were  much  upon  his 
mind ;  and,  under  the  weight  of  these  impressioiw, 
he  one  day,  when  Cowper  was  with  him  alone, 
offered  np,  with  great  fervency,  aloud,  the  following 
prayer : — *  O  Lord,  thou  art  light,  and  in  thee  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  Thou  art  the  fountain  of  all  wis- 
dom ;  it  is  essential  to  thee  to  be  good  and  graoioiis* 
I  am  weak  and  foolish  as  a  child ;  O  Lord,  teaoh 
me  how  I  shall  conduct  myself.  Give  me  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent,  and  the  harmlessness  of  the 
dove.  Bless  the  souls  thou  hast  committed  to  the 
care  of  thy  helpless,  miserable  creature,  and  make 
me  faithful  to  them  for  thy  name  and  mercies'  sake/ 
He  survived  this  change  only  a  few  days,  and  died 
happily,  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

An  event  like  this  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  tender  spirit  of  Cowper,  and  his 
feelings  on  the  occasion  were  such  as  are  not  expe- 
rienced by  ordinary  minds.  The  following  letter  to 
his  amiable  cousin  shows  clearly  the  state  of  his 
mind : — *  You  judge  rightly  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  been  affected  by  the  Lord's  late  dispensation 
towards  my  brother.  I  found  it  a  cause  of  sorrow 
that  I  lost  so  near  a  relation,  and  one  so  deservedly 
dear  to  me,  and  that  he  left  me  just  when  our  sen- 
timents  upon  the  most  interesting  of  subjects  became 
the  same.  But  it  was  also  a  cause  of  joy,  that  it 
pleased  God  to  give  me  a  clear  and  evident  proof 
that  be  had  changed  his  heart,  and  adopted  him  into 
the  number  of  his  children.  For  this  I  hold  myself 
peculiarly  bound  to  thank  him,  because  he  might 
have  done  all  that  he  was  pleased  to  do  for  him,^  and 
yet  have  afforded  him  neither  strength  nor  oppor-    ^ 
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tottify  to  declaie  it.  He  told  me,  that  from  the  time 
he  was  first  ordained,  he  began  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  bis  religions  opinions,  and  to  snspeet  that  there 
were  greater  things  revealed  in  the  Bible,  than  were 
generally  believed  or  allowed  to  be  there.  From  the 
time  when  I  first  visited  him,  after  my  release  from 
St.  Aiban*s,  he  began  to  read  upon  the  subject.  It 
watf  at  that  time  I  informed  him  of  the  views  of 
divine  tmtii,  which  I  had  received  in  that  school  of 
afliiction.  He  laid  what  I  said  to  heart,  and  began 
to  furnish  himself  with  the  best  writers  on  the  con- 
troverted points,  whose  works  he  read  with  great 
diligence  and  attention,  carefully  comparing  them 
with  the  Scriptures.  None  ever  truly  and  ingenu* 
ously  sought  the  truth,  but  they  found  it.  A  spirit 
of  earnest  inquiry  is  the  gift  of  God,  who  never  says 
to  any, ''  Seek  ye  my  face,  in  vain.''  Accordingly, 
about  ten  days  before  his  death,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  dispel  all  his  doubts,  to  roveal  in  his  heart  ^the 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  give  him  that 
firm  and  unshaken  confidence  in  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  Christ  to  save  sinners,  which  is  invariably 
followed  by  a  joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory/ 

On  another  occasion,  adverting  to  his  brother's 
<mse,  Cowper  very  properly  remarks:--*  There  itf 
that  in  the  nature  of  salvation  by  g^ce,  when  it  is 
truly  and  experimentally  known,  which  prompts 
every  person  to  think  himself  the  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  its  power.  Accordingly,  my  brother  in- 
sisted upon  the  precedence  in  this  respect;  and, 
upon  comparing  his  case  with  mine,  would  by  no 
means  &llow  my  deliverance  to  be  so  wonderful  as 
his  own.  He  observed,  that  from  the  beginning  his 
manner  of  life  had  been  such  as  had  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  blind  his  eyes,  and  to  confirm  and  rivet  his 
prejudices  against  the  truth.  His  acquaintance  had 
been  of  that  stamp  who  had  trusted  in  themselves 
H  a 
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^at  they  were  righteous,  though  they  despised  th^^ 
doctrines  of  the  cross/ 

Of  the  character  of  his  much  beloved  brother^ 
whose  death  filled  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  jey 
and  grief,  Cowper  has  given  the  following  interesting 
description : — He  was  a  man  of  a  most  candid  and 
ingenuous  spirit ;  his  temper  remarkably  sweet,  and 
in  his  behaviour  to  me  he  had  always  manifested  an 
uncommon  affection.  His  outward  conduct,  so  far 
as  it  fell  under  my  notice,  or  I  could  learn  it  by  tlie 
report  of  others,  was  perfectly  decent  and  unblame- 
able.  There  was  nothing  vicious  in  any  part  of  bis 
practice,  but  being  of  a  studious,  thoughtful  turn, 
he  placed  his  chief  delight  in  tiie  acquisitk>n  of 
learning,  and  made  such  progress  in  it,  that  he  had 
but  few  rivals.  He  was  critically  skilled  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  aiid  Hebrew  languages ;  was  beginning 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Syriac,  and  perfectly 
understood  the  French  and  Italian,  the  latter  of 
which  he  could  speak  fluently.  Learned,  however, 
as  he  was,  he  was  easy  and  cheerful  in  his  conversa- 
tion, and  entirely  free  from  the  stifibess  whieh  is 
generally  contracted  by  men  devoted  to  sueh  pur* 
suits.'  The  following  poetic  tribute  to  his  me* 
mory,  from  Cowper's  pen,  deserves  a  place  in  this 
memoir : — 

.    .    .    '  I  had  a  brother  once ; 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth  1 
A  man  of  letters  and  of  manners  too  t 
Of  manners  sweet  as  virtae  always  wears. 
When  gay  good  hamonr  dresses  her  in  sndles  I 
He  graced  a  college,  in  which  order  yet 
Was  sacred,  and  was  honoured,  lorM,  and  wei»t 
By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicaons  there.* 

Notwithstanding  the  cheerfulness  with  which  Cow* 
per  bore  up  under  this  painful  bereavement,  when  it 
first  occurred,  owing  to  the  happy  circumstaaees 
related  above,  with  which  it  was  attended,  yet  tbei«. 
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IB  reason  to  believe  that  it  mado  an  impression  upon 
his  peculiarly  seositiye  mind,  more  deep  tkan  visi* 
ble;  and  that  was  not  soon  to  be  efiaoed.  Itun* 
questionably  diminished  his  attachment  to  the  world, 
and  made  him  less  nnwiUing^  to  leave  it.  Writing 
to  his  iiicnd,  Mr.  Hill,  at  this  time»  who  had  kindly 
given  him  another  pressing  invitation  to  visit  Lon« 
don,  perhaps  hoping  that  the  loss  of  his  brother 
ought  thereby  be  less  sensibly  felt,  ho  says  :~*  I 
have  not  done  oonvening  widi  terrestrial  objects, 
thongh  I  should  be  happy  were  I  able  to  hold  mora 
^ODtinual  converse  with  a  friend  above  the  skies. 
He  has  my  heart,  bnt  he  allows  a  comer  of  it  for  all 
who  shew  me  kindness,  and  therefore  one  for  yoo. 
The  storm  of  1763,  made  a  wreck  of  the  friendships 
I  had  contracted,  in  the  coarse  of  many  years,  yours 
only  excepted,  which  has  survived  the  tempest' 

About  this  time,  a  considerable  change  took  place 
in  Mrs.  Unwinds  domestie  establishment.  Her  son 
had  recendy  settled  at  Stock,  in  Essex,  and  Iter 
daughter  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowley,  an  excellent  evangelical  clergyman.  The 
cordial  esteem  whieh  Cowper  had  always  felt  for 
Mrs.  Unwin,  instead  of  suffering  the  slightest  dimi* 
notion  in  the  lapse  of  years,  had  gradually  assumed 
the  similitude  of  conjugal  attachment ;  and  as  there 
was  now  no  prospect  of  a  separation  through  life, 
lest  a  connection  so  intimate  as  that  which  subsisted 
between  them  should  lead  to  malevolent  aspersion, 
Cowper  deemed  it  advisable  to  propose  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Unwin.  The  difference  of  their  ages,  though 
considerable,  was  far  less  than  that  which  had  sub- 
sisted in  tiie  ease  of  a  Johnson,  or  a  Howard,  who 
had  both,  probably,  for  similar  reasons  to  those 
wMch  influenced  Cowper,  chosen  for  their  com- 
paniotts  through  life,  females  much  older  than  them- 
selves.  The  time  for  the  consummation  of  this 
OBioB  was  fixed,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its 
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bein^  frastrated.  Divine  providence,  however,  did 
not  permit  it  to  be  accomplished  ;  the  tender  spirit 
of  Cow  per  became  again  enveloped  in  the  deepest 
gloom,  occasioned,  perhaps,  partly  by  the  deep 
regret  he  felt  at  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  partly  by 
the  excitement  connected,  in  a  mind  like  his,  with 
the  change  he  now  contemplated. 

It  appears  not  improbable  that  his  friend,  Mr. 
Newton,  might  have  witnessed,  in  the  morbid  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  to  melancholy,  of  which  he  then 
discovered  symptoms,  some  traces  of  the  deep  and 
extensive  wound  which  his  mind  had  received  by 
this  event,  though  his  efforts  to  conceal  it  were  in-* 
cessant.  Hence,  he  wisely  engaged  him  in  a  literary 
undertaking,  congenial  with  his  taste,  suited  to  his 
admirable  talents,  and,  perhaps,  more  adapted  ta 
alleviate  his  distress  than  any  other  that  could  have 
been  selected.  Mr.  Newton  had  felt  the  want  of  a 
volume  of  evangelical  hymns,  on  experimental  sub" 
jects,  suited  for  public  and  private  worship  ;  he 
mentioned  the  subject  to  Cowper,  and  pressed  him 
to  undertake  it,  and  the  result  was,  a  friendly  com- 
pact  to  supply  the  volume  between  them,  with  an 
understanding  that  Cowper  was  to  be  the  principal 
composer.  He  entered  upon  this  work  with  great 
pleasure,  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
employed  his  poetical  talents  for  a  considerable  time 
previous  to  this,  yet  the  admirable  hymns  he  com- 
posed, shew  with  what  ease  he  could  write  upon 
the  doctrinal,  experimental,  or  practical  parts  of 
Christianity. 

One  of  our  best  living  poets,  whose  writings  more 
frequently  remind  us  of  Cowper's  than  any  we  have 
ever  read,  in  an  essay  on  the  poet's  productions, 
remarks : — *  Of  these  hymns  it  must  suffice  to  say« 
that,  like  all  his  best  compositions,  they  are  prin<* 
cipally  communings  with  his  own  heart,  or  avowals 
of.  personal  Christian  experience.    As  such  they  are 
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fineqnently  applicable  to   every  believer^f  feelings, 
and  touch,  unexpectedly,  the  most  secret  sprini^ 
Qf  joy  and  sorrow,  faith,  fear,  hope,  love,  trial,  de- 
spondency, and  triamph.   Some  allode  to  inflrmities, 
the  most  difficult  to  be   described,  but  often  the 
source  of  excruciatiDg  anguish  to  the  tender  con- 
science.   The  72d  Hymo,  Book  I.  is  written  with  the 
confidence  of  inspiration,  and  the  authority  of  a 
prophet.    The  96th  hymn,  of  the  same  book,  is  a 
perfect  allegory  in  miniature,  without  a  failing  point, 
or  confusion  of  metaphor,  from  beginning  to  end. 
Hymn  51,    Book  III.   presents   a   transformation, 
which,  if  found  in  Ovid,  might  have  been  extolled 
as  the  happiest  of  his  fictions.    Hymn  12,  Book  If. 
closes  with  one  of  the  hardiest  figures  to  be  met  with 
out  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    None  hot  a  poet  of 
the   highest   order   could    have  written  it;    Tcrses 
cannot  go  beyond  it,  and  painting  cannot  approach 
it.     Hjrmn  38,  Book  II.  is  a  strain  of  noble  sim- 
plicity, expressiTC  of  confidence  the  most  remote 
from  presumption,  and  such  as  a  heart  at  peace 
with  God  alone  could  enjoy  or  utter.    Who  can  read 
the  55th  hymn,  Book  II.  without  feeling  as  if  he 
could,  at  that  moment,  forsake  all,  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  his  Saviour?    The  19th  hymn,  Book  III. 
is  a  model  of  tender  pleading,  of  believing,  perse- 
vering prayer  in  trouble ;  and  the  following  one  is  a 
brief  parody  of  Bunyan's  finest  passage,    and   is 
admirable  of  its  kind.      The  reader  might  almost 
imagine  himself  Christian  on  his  pilgrimage,  the 
triumph  and  the  trance  are  brought  so  home  to  his 
bosom.    Hymn  15,  of  the  same  book,  is  a  lyric  of 
high  tone  and  character,  and  rendered  awfully  in- 
teresting, by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written — ^in  the  twilight  of  departing  reason.' ' 
The  benevolent  heart  of  Cowper  was  delighted  in 

■  £8sar  on  Cowper*8  prodnctloiis,  b7  James  Montgomery. 
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a  hi{^  dejp-ee  to  co-operate  with  a  man  of  Mr.  New* 
ton's  talents  and  piety,  in  promoting  the  adTanoe— 
ment  of  religion  in  his  neighboarhood.  It  is  deepl^r 
to  be  regretted,  that  when  he  had  only  eomposed 
sixty-eight  hymns,  all  of  which  were  ancommonlj' 
excellent,  he  was  laid  aside  frcnn  the  interesting' 
employment  by  serious  indisposition.  It  pleased  Qod^ 
for  reasons  inscrutable  to  us,  and  which  it  wonld  be 
impious  to  arraign,  to  visit  the  afflicted  poet  with  a 
renewed  attack  of  his  former  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaint, more  protracted,  and  not  less  violent,  than 
the  one  he  had  before  experienced.  Just  on  the  eve 
of  the  attack  he  composed  the  following  subUme 
hymn — 

<  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  W9.f, 

His  wonders  to  perform; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomabXe  mines 

Of  never- failing  skill 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs. 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fevfiil  saints,  fresh  courage  take ! 

The  douds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace  $ 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  fisce. 

His  purposes  all  ripen  fast^ 

Unfolding^  every  hour  j 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain ; 
God  is  his  own  interpreter. 

And  he  will  make  it  plain.* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Great  severity  of  Cowper^e  mental  depression-^  His  /w*- 
sentiment  of  it — Its  consequenees^Remarks  upon  its 
probable  cause — Absurdity  of  attributing  it^  in  any 
degree,  to  religion — Mrs,  Unwinds  great  attention  to 
him — His  aversion  to  the  company  of  strangers'^ 
Symptoms  of  his  recovery — Domesticates  three  l#- 
verets — Amusement  they  afforded  him-^3fr»  Newton's 
removal  from  Olney — Introduction  of  Mr.  Bull  to 
Cowper — His  translation  of  Madame  de  la  Guyon's 
poems,  at  Mr,  Bull's  request — Commences  his  art" 
ginal  productions,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Unwin^^ 
Renews  his  correspondence  with  Mr,  and  Mrs,  AVtc^ 
ton — Describes  the  state  of  his  mind. 

We  are  again  arriTed  at  another  of  those  melancholy 
periods  of  Cowper's  life,  oyer  which  it  must  be  alike 
the  duty  of  the  biographer,  and  the  wish  of  the 
reader,  to  cast  a  veil.  Mental  aberration,  whoever 
may  be  the  subject  of  it,  excites  the  tenderest  com- 
miseration of  all ;  but  if  there  be  a  time  when  it 
may  be  contemplated  with  emotions  more  truly  dis- 
tressing than  another,  it  is  when  it  attacks  those 
who  are  endowed  with  talents  the  most  brilliant, 
with  dispositions  the  most  amiable,  and  with  piety 
the  most  ardent  and  unobtrusive.  Such  was  emi- 
nently the  case  in  the  present  instance.  To  see  a 
mind  like  Cowper's^  enveloped  in  the  thickest  gloom 
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of  despondency,  and  for  several  years  in  the  prime 
of  life,  remaining  in  a  state  of  complete  inactivity 
and  misery,  must  have  been  distressing  in  no  or- 
dinary degree. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  afflictive  visitation, 
Cowper  appears  to  have  received  some  presentiment 
of  its  approach,  and  during  a  solitary  walk  in  the 
fields,  as  was  hinted  above,  he  composed  that  beau- 
tiful hymn  in  the  OIney  collection  with  which  we 
closed  our  last  chapter.  On  this  occasion,  acute  as 
may  have  been  his  feelings,  he  must  have  expe- 
rienced an  unshaken  confidence  in  God;  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  read  this  admirable  production, 
however  dark  and  distressing  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence  towards  us  may  be,  without  en- 
joying the  same  delightful  emotions.  About  the 
same  time,  he  composed  the  hymn  entitled  '  Temp- 
tation,' the  following  lines  from  which  will  show 
how  powerfully  his  mind  was  then  exercised. 

*  The  billows  swell,  the  winds  are  high, 

Clouds  overcast  my  wintry  sky ; 

Out  of  the  depths  to  thee  I  call. 

My  fears  are  great,  my  strength  is  small. 

O  Lord,  the  pilot's  part  perform. 
And  guide  and  guard  me  through  the  storm ; 
Defend  me  ft-om  each  threatening  iU, 
Controul  the  waves,  say  'Peace,  be  still.' 

Amidst  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
My  soul  still  hangs  her  hope  on  thee ; 
Thy  constant  love,  thy  faithful  care. 
Is  all  that  saves  me  from  despair.* 

He  now  relapsed  into  a  state,  very  much  resemb- 
ling that  which  had  previously  occasioned  his  removal 
to  St.  Alban's.  The  second  attack  occurred  in  1 773 ; 
and  he  remained  in  the  same  painful  and  melancholy 
condition,  without  even  a  single  alleviation  of  bis 
sufferings,  for  the  protracted  period  of  five  years ; 
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and  it  was  five  years  more,  before  he  wlkoUy  reeo- 
Tei«d  the  use  of  his  admirable  powers.  His  mind, 
which  coald  formerly  soar  on  the  wiags  of  faith  and 
love,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
enjoyment,  now  sonic  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
depression ;  and  here  seemed  as  if  it  would  remain 
immovably  fixed;  rejecting,  with  deplorable  firm- 
ness, every  species  of  consolation  that  was  attempted 
to  be  administered. 

'  ChSldreD  of  pity  who  for  oChei't  woe 
In  secret  shed  the  sympathetic  tear ; 
And  ye,  who  in  life's  ooeaa  wave  senne, 
Vtf  the  smooth  oar,  and  spread  tlie  sUken  sail. 
Here  gently  pausing  o'er  the  solemn  shiine. 
One  generous  drop  bestow ;  where  he,  adom'd 
Wifh  purest  gifts  of  science^  and  oT  trvth } 
Amidst  the  pressure  of  severe  dtsease, 
Stood,— like  the  oak  assaii'd  by  wintry  storms. 
Leafless  and  shudd*ring  at  the  rode  attack } 
A  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men. 
Twas  then,  all  earthly  honours  qakk  beoame 
Obscure  and  tededin  Us  wounded  sight. 
His  intellectual  and  colloquial  powers. 
Ere  while  so  brilliant,  suffered  sore  edipee ; 
Social  endearments  could  delight  no  more : 
The  sweet  companion  and  the  friend  sincere 
Had  lost  their  powers  of  pleasing,  and  unheard, 
StroTe  to  diTert  his  pangs,  and  whisper  peace : 
Viewed  by  his  >oylesa  eye^  the  onoe.lor'd  face 
Of  beauteous  nature  wore  a  general  gloom.'^ 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  by  different 
writers  for  the  melancholy  aberration  of  mind  of 
which  Cowper  was  now,  and  at  other  seasons  of  his 
life,  the  subject ;  but  none  are  so  irreconcilable  to 
every  thing  like  just  and  legitimate  reasoning,  as  the 
attempt  to  ascribe  it  to  religion.  That  unjust  views 
of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
gospel,  may  occasionally  have  been  the  predisposing 
causes  of  great  and  severe  mental  depression,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  deny ;  though  we  think  this  a  case  of 
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QBfrequent  oceaireiice,  and  one  in  which  the  indivi* 
dual  must  he  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance  respectu^ 
the  fandamental  truths  of   religion.     Ought  this, 
however,  when  it  does  happen,  to  he  identified  with 
reiigicm,  of  whidk,  at  the  best,  it  can  only  be  regarded 
'  as  a  mere  distortion  ?    There  was  evidently,  in  the 
ease   of  Cowper,  nothing  that   bore  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  this.    Making  some  allowances  for 
peculiar  expressions  occasionally  employed  by  himi 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  saying  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  no  individual  ever  entertained  more  scriptural 
views  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  all  its  parts, 
and  of  the  perfections  and  attributes  of  its  great 
Author,  than  this  excellent  man.    Indeed,  all  that 
is    alleged    as  being   involved  in    the  most  rigid 
system  of  religion,  would  have  produced  no  dis- 
may in  the  mind  of  Cowper:  for  the  faith  he  pos- 
sessed would  have  dispelled  or  irradiated  the  dark- 
ness of  the  gloomiest  speculative  creed.   His  views 
of  religion  were  not  sombre;  he  had  experienced 
their  cheering  efficacy,  and  dispensed  to  others  the 
consolation  he  had  proved  them  to  be  adapted  to 
impart.    The  impression  which  haunted  his  imagi- 
nation, during  the  partial  derangement  which  closed 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  was  not  simply  erroneous 
or  unscriptural ;  it  was  wholly  out  of  the  line  of 
religious  belief.    It  had  no  relation  to  any  one  pro- 
position of  theology ;  it  was  an  assumption  built  upon 
premises  completely  fictitious ;  all  was   unreal   but 
the  anguish  and  despair  which  the  delusion  of  his 
reason  produced.    The  letters  he  wrote  to  his  cor- 
respondents, and  the  hymns  he  composed,  prior  to 
this  second  attack,  prove  unquestionably  that  his 
views  of  religion  were  at  the  remotest  distance  from 
what  can  be  termed  visionary  and  enthusiastic :  on 
the    contrary,  they  were    perfectly  scriptural    and 
evangelical,    and  were,   therefore,    infinitely  more 
adapted  to  support,  than  to  depress  his  mind. 
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Strange  uitnuijappettryititeTSdeiitttAtCowper 
Mw»  and  indeed  for  the  greater  part  of  hie  iatmn 
life»  laboared  under  that  peealiar  epeeiei  of  bypo* 
diondnaeia  which  left  hin,  except  when  tnlMBg 
■Bder  the  tcTcrest  paroxytma  of  Ma  nalady*  the 
fBtire  command  of  his  facilities^  in  reference  to  ererf 
anbjeet  bnt  one,  and  that  one,  in  hia  caae,  waa  reii* 
gion.  He  liad  not  been  led  into  it  by  anj  mental 
pmoeae,  nor  waa  it  a  cooclnaion  at  which  he  had 
tniyed  by  the  operation  of  either  reaaon  or  con* 
acieiicey  for  it  waa  wholly  aneonnected  with  any 
tenet  be  held ;  bnt  it  had  come  npon  him  aa  a  YiaHi^ 
tieny  not  aa  a  judgment,  from  God,  for  reaaona  to  na 
inacmtable,  bnt  anqnestionably  in  entire  bamony 
with  Hia  infinite  benerolenee.  The  aenaation,  how* 
ever,  waa  real ;  it  conld  not  be  reaaoned  away  any 
more  than  the  head-aehe,  or  any  other  phyaical 
diaorder.  It  waa  aa  clearly  a  caae  of  hypo- 
ebondriaais  aa  those  instances  in  which  the  patient 
imagines  himself  transformed  into  a  block,  a  tree,  or 
any  other  material  object.  If  in  this  caae  the  im- 
presaion  seemed  more  rational,  it  waa  far  from  being 
so  in  reality,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  apeoific  nataro 
of  the  idea  on  which  he  fixed,  that  he  waa  exdnded 
from  aalvation  for  not  having  complied  with  a  aag« 
gestion  to  extlngalsh  hia  own  life,  which  hia  hallnci- 
nation  led  him  to  imagine  waa  the  command  of  Crod. 
It  is  impossible  that  religion  could  have  given  birth 
to  a  notion  thus  unnatural  and  monstrous ;  and  yet 
that  it  was  mainly  this  which  produced  his  melan- 
choly, none  who  have  considered  the  nature  of  hia 
caae  can  deny. 

Between  this  prominent  feature  of  Cowper'a  hypo« 
chondriasis,  and  the  notions  ever  entertained  of  religion 
by  himself  or  by  others,  there  was  the  utmost  inoompa- 
tibility.  The  unalterable  persuasion  which  had  taken 
fixed  possession  of  hia  mind,  that  he  was  doomed  to 
everlasting  perdition,  not  only  opposed  the  doctrine 
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which  he  admitted  to  be  true,  but  led  him  to  regard 
his  own  case  as  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  Divine  Grovemment,  in  which  isolated  case« 
an  individual,  though  he  believed  with  the  heart  imto 
righteousness,  would  be  lost;  The  supposed  cause  of 
his  exclusion  from  divine  mercy,  was  his  having  ne-* 
gleoted,  what  he  called  a  known  duty,  in  disobeying 
the  command  of  God  to  commit  that  tragical  act,  at 
which  nature  itself  revolts,  but  which  he  coneeived 
was  specially  enjoined  upon  him  as  a  trial  of  his 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God;  but  which,  throagh 
weakness  and  irresolution,  he  had  resisted :  thus 
placinghimself  beyond  the  reach  of  redemption.  ^Neyer 
neglect  a  known  duty,'  was  the  injunction  which  he 
pressed  upon  a  young  friend,  in  reference  to  his  ovm 
condition ;  to  such  neglect  he  attributed  all  his  hope- 
less agony  of  mind.  So  consistent,  so  blameless  had 
been  his  own  conduct  since  he  had  embraced  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  that  it  should  seem  that  there 
was  no  one  act  of  mental  disobedience  which  fur- 
nished occasion  for  remorse ;  no  stain  upon  his  con- 
science, which  in  his  melancholy  broodings  supplied 
the  tempter  with  an  accusation:  all  that  he  could 
find  to  fix  upon  was  an  imaginary  crime.  Nor  was 
there  any  one  doctrine  in  his  creed  which  his  dis- 
ordered mind  could  convert  into  an  instrument  of 
self-inflicted  condemnation. 

The  living  poet  whom  we  have  before  quoted, 
temarks — *  With  regard  to  Cowper's  malady,  there 
scarcely  needs  any  other  proof  that  it  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  his  religion  than  this,  that  the  error  on  which 
he  stumbled  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  creed. 
He  believed  that  he  had  been  predestined  to  life,  yet 
under  his  delusion  he  imagined  that  God,  who  can- 
not lie,  repent,  or  change,  had,  in  his  sole  instance, 
and  in  one  moment,  reversed  his  own  decree^  which 
had  been  in  force  from  all  eternity.  At  the  same 
time,  by  a  perversion  of  the  purest  principles  of 
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OMftiaft  obedieaee,  he  wm  to  mibniMiTe  to  what 
hm  emmeoasly  sappoMd  waj  the  will  of  God,  that, 
to  have  saved  himself  from  the  very  destnietioii 
wrhieh  he  dreaded,  he  woald  not  avail  himself  of  any 
of  the  means  of  grace,  even  presaming  they  might 
have  been  eiEeaeions,  beeaose  he  believed  they  were 
forbidden  to  him.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  self-evident 
impossibility  of  his  faith  affecting  a  sound  mind 
with  sneb  a  hallacination ;  though  a  mind  previously 
diseased  might  as  readily  fall  into  that  as  any  other; 
in  spite  of  chronology,  his  first  aberration  having 
taken  place  before  he  had  *  tasted  the  good  word  of 
€iod  ; '  in  spite  of  geography,  that  calamity  having 
befallen  him  in  Londcm,  where  he  had  no  acquaint* 
anee  with  persons  holding  the  reprobated  doctrines 
of  election  and  sovereign  grace ;  and  in  spite  of  fact, 
utterly  undeniable,  that  the  only  effectual  consola- 
tifHis  which  he  experienced  under  his  first  or  subse- 
quent attacks  of  depression,  arose  from  the  truths  of 
the  gospel ; — ^in  spite  of  all  these  unanswerable  con- 
futetions  of  the  ignorant  and  malignant  falsehood, 
the  enemies  of  Christian  truth  persevere  in  repeating, 
'  that  too  much  religion  made  poor  Cowper  mad/ 
If  they  be  sincere,  they  are  themselves  under  the 
strongest  delusion;  and  it  will  be  well  if  it  prov^ 
not,  on  their  part,  a  wilful  one— it  will  be  well,  if 
they  have  not  reached  that  last  perversity  of  human 
reason,  to  believe  a  falsehood  of  their  own  inven- 
tion/ 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hayley,  in  his  life  of  the  poet, 
page  144,  vol.  1,  are,  we  think,  exceedingly  reprehen- 
sible and  unfounded.  He  says — '*  So  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  are  we  made,  that  man  in  all  conditions 
ought,  perhaps,  to  pray  that  he  never  may  be  led  to 
think  of  his  Creator  and  his  Redeemer,  either  too  little 
or  too  much,  since  human  misery  is  often  seen  to  arise 
equally,  from  an  utter  neglect  of  all  spiritual  con- 
cerns, and  from  a  wild  extravagance  of  devotion.' 
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It  is  surely  needtess  to  obserre,  tluit  the  deviltleft 
of  Cowper  was  as  muoh  unlike  what  eoald,  wiHi  any 
degree  of  propriety,  be  termed  wild  or  extravagant, 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  To  what  descriptioii  of 
derotion  Mr.  Hayley  would  apply  these  epithets  we 
cannot  tell,  bat  surely  not  to  that  which  is  seripto- 
rally  erangelieal,  which  was  eminently  the  character 
of  Cowper's,  and  which  is  <^  a  nature  so  heaTenlf 
and  spiritual,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  capcimi* 
stances  of  mankind,  and  withal  so  soothing  and  coA« 
soling,  that  it  can  never  be  carried  to  excess.  Tbe 
more  powerfully  its  influence  is  felt  upon  the  mind, 
the  more  extensive  must  be  the  enjoyment  it  into- 
duces,  unless  when  it  pleases  God,  as  in  the  csum- 
of  Cowper,  to  disorganise  the  mental  powers,  and' 
thereby  unfit  it  for  the  reception  ef  tiial  comfort 
which  it  would  otherwise  experience. 

Mental  disorganization  may  undoubtedly  arise 
firom  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  causes,  many  of 
which,  as  in  the  poet's  case,  mast  for  ever  elude  amr 
search,  though  they  are  all  under  the  control  of  lliai 
Ood  who  is  the  giver  of  life,  and  its  preserver.  JReal 
religion,  however,  which  consists  in  a  cordial  recep-' 
tion  of  the  truth  in  the  heart,  can  never  produce  it  in 
the  remotest  degree :  evangelical  devotion  cannot  be 
too  intense,  nor  can  we  know  too  much  of  our  Creator 
and  Redeemer.  Contemplating  the  Divine  Being  apart 
from  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  our  own  fancies,  may  possibly,  in  some- 
cases,  produce  depression ;  while  viewing  him  as  he 
is  presented  to  our  minds  in  the  scriptures,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  goodness  and  benevolence,  is  sure 
to  be  productive  of  consequences  directly  opposite. 
Instead  of  there  being  any  danger  likely  to  arise  from 
having  our  thoughts  too  much  employed  upon  the 
character  of  God,  we  think  a  scripturally  compre- 
hensive view  of  bis  perfections  the  best  possible 
preservative  from  despair.    To  represent  an  excess 
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•f  devotmi  as  tk«  oa«8e  of  Cowper't  Balady,  in  haw« 
erar  sligbt  a  degree,  te  oMiemly  ofpeaed  to  everf 
emwiatent  Tiew  of  religion,  and  is  aMigning  that  for 
its  eanse  widdi  was  infinitely  more  likely  to  become 
Its  ^Peetual  cure. 

To  investigate  the  iniaenee  whieb  physical  eanses 
dbBn  have  on  operations  of  the  moral  facalties,  and 
Is  miter  into  the  niee  and  delioate  sabject  of  physiolo- 
gioai  speenlation,  interesting  as  might  be  the  inqniry, 
wonkiieadto  no  certain  resnlt  After  alt  that  might  be 
said,  it  coald  only  be  regarded  as  matter  of  specnla- 
tioB>  owing  to  the  extreme  diilealty  of  determining  at 
ail  times,  with  any  thing  like  aeenraey  or  certainty, 
wimt  in  each  separate  case  are  the  real  eanses  of  de- 
spondency»  So  exqaisite  is  the  sympathy  existing 
heta^ecB  the  body  and  the  mind,  especially  in  some 
constitn4lons,  that  Ihe  slightest  Tariation  in  the  tem« 
pesatnre  of  tiie  frame  commnnicates  itself  to  the  ima- 
ginatioB  and  the  feelings,  with  such  foree,  that  almost 
every  hreath  and  pnlsation  seem  to  be  regulated  by 
tlie  tiioughts.  Gowper's  imagination  was  evidently 
snliject  to  a  degiee  of  morbid  excitement  which  ren-> 
deied  him  at  some  periods  otteriy  nnable  to  jodge 
between  what  was  real  and  whsit  was  illasive,  be- 
tuven  the  impressions  received  from  external  objects 
and  those  which  proceeded  from  the  reflnx  operations 
of  his  own  mind.  Had  it  not  been  so  he  could  neyer 
have  imagined  that  the  Almighty  would  have  made 
his  case  an  exception  to  all  others,  nor  could  he  have 
supposed  that  God  would  have  made  it  his  duty  to 
diMftroy  his  life,  which  he  knew  inyoiyed  the  com- 
mission of  a  most  serious  crime  in  every  other  case, 
jnstly  exposing  the  delinquent  to  the  righteous  dis- 
pfeasure  of  God. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked  that,  *  had  Cowper 
never  become  a  convert  to  religion,  in  his  own  accep- 
tation of  the  phrase,  the  only  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  dejection  would  have  been,  its  being 
I 
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less  irrati&nml,  less  obvionsly  at  Tariance  with  his  owa 
creed  and  with  the  dictates  of  Revealed  Tmth. 
There  is  not  a  tenet  of  Calvinism  of  which  the  im- 
pression fixed  on  his  mind  during  his  insanity  was 
not  subversive.  Still  it  may  be  imagined,  that  reli- 
gion had  at  least  a  share  in  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  his  disorder.  But  this,  we  think,  is  extremely 
questionable.  As  no  one  can  pretend  to  believe  that 
i^e  return  of  his  bypochondriacal  attack  would  have 
been  prevented,  had  his  opinions  underg<»ie  no 
change  on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  otlier  words, 
had  he  never  been  converted^  so  there  is  small  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  dejection  into  which  he 
eventually  sunk^  would,  in  that  case,  have  asswned 
a  different  aspect.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  ia 
the  attacks  of  depression  to  which  be  was  subject  ia 
his  youtii,  what  is /a^f^/y  called  religious  melancholy, 
gave  the  character  to  the  morbid  affection  of  his 
spirits.  Accident,  and,  we  believe,  the  last  impres- 
sion,  often  determine  the  complexion  of  the  patient's 
anxiety*  under  the  influence  of  physical  melancholy ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  in  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases,  the  morbid  symptoms  exhibit  a  con- 
trariety to  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual when  he  is  in  health.  If  then  any  persons. 
still  resolutely  maintain  that  Cowper*s  religion  made 
him  mad,  what  can  be  said  in  reply,  but  that  they 
are  certainly  themselves,  as  it  respects  right  reason, 
insane ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  belong  to  that  class 
that  will  ever  remain  incurable.' 

The  melancholy  condition  to  which  Cowper  was 
now  reduced,  afforded  Mrs.  Unwin  an  opportunity 
Of  proving  the  warmth  of  her  affection  for,  and  the 
sincerity  of  her  attachment  to,  the  dejected  poet.  He 
now  required  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care, 
vigilance,  and  perseverance ;  and  it  pleased  God  to 
endow  her  with  all  that  tenderness,  fortitude,  and 
firmness  of  mind,  which  were  requisite  for  the  pio- 
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per  discharge  of  dntief  so  important  Her  ineessant 
care  over  him,  dnring  the  long  continnance  of  hte 
defHresslTe  malady,  coald  only  be  equalled  by  the 
pieasnre  she  experieneed,  on  seeing  his  powerfal  mind 
gradually  emerge  from  that  awful  state  of  darkness 
in  which  it  had  been  enTcloped,  into  the  clear  son- 
shine  of  liberty  and  peace  :  she  hailed  his  approach 
to  GOttTalescence,  slowly  as  it  advanced,  with  the 
mini^ed  emotions  of  gratitnde  and  praise. 

Cowper,  throughont  the  whole  of  this  severe  attack, 
was  inaccessible  to  all,  except  his  friend  Mr.  New- 
tcm,  who,  daring  the  whole  of  its  continnance, 
watched  over  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and 
was' indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  administer  conso- 
lati<Hi  to  his  depressed  spirit.  Daring  a  period  of 
no  less  than  fonrteen  months,  he  retained  him  at  the 
▼icarage,  and  with  nntired  perseverance  labonred 
incessantly  to  dissipate  the  dark  dond  which  had 
gathered  over  bis  mind;  but  to  every  consolatory 
suggestion  be  was  utterly  deaf,  concluding  that  God 
bad  rejected  him,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
nnful  for  him  even  to  wish  for  mercy.  How  awfol 
are  the  effects  of  mental  disorganization ;  bow  easily 
dees  it  convert  that  into  poison  which  was  designed 
for  solid  food !  how  highly  ought  we  to  prize,  and 
bow  thankful  ought  we  to  be  for,  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  our  mental  powers ! 

After  enduring  an  accumulation  of  anguish  almost 
inconceivable,  for  the  long  space  of  ^re  years,  unal- 
leviated  by  a  single  glimpse  of  comfort,  the  interest- 
ing sufferer  began  at  len|^  to  recover.  He  listened 
to  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  allowed  her,  oc- 
casionally at  least,  to  divert  his  mind  from  those 
melancholy  meditations  by  which  it  bad  so  long 
been  occupied.  It  now  occurred  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
that  be  might  probably  find  it  beneficial  to  be  era- 
ployed  in  some  amusing  occupation.  She  suggested 
this  to  some  of  her  neighbours,  who  all  deplored  the 
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poet's  case,  felt  a  lively  iftterest  in  his  weiflo^,  ; 
woald  gladly  have  done  any  thin^  in  tbeir  power 
that  was  the  least  likely  to  mitigate  his  distress. 

The  children  of  one  of  his  neighboars  had  recently 
had  given  them,  for  a  plaything,  a  yonng  leyeret; 
which  was  at  that  time  about  three  months  old.  Un- 
derstanding better  how  to  teaze  the  poor  creature  than 
to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming  weary  of  tiieir  chavge, 
they  readily  consented  that  their  fa^er,  who  saw  it 
pining  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it 
to  Gowper's  acceptance.  Beginning  then  to  be  giadi 
of  any  thing  that  would  engage  his  attention  withoot 
fatiguing  it,  he  was  willing  enough  to  take  the 
prisoner  under  his  protection,  perceiving  that,  in  tiie 
management  of  such  an  animal,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  tame  it,  he  should  find  just  titat  sort  of  employ- 
ment which  his  case  required.  It  was  soon  known 
among  his  neighbours  that  he  was  pleased  with  tiie 
present ;  aod  the  eonsequence  was,  tlmt  in  a  short 
time,  he  had  as  many  leverets  offored  him  as  would 
have  stocked  a  paddock.  Hn  undertook  the  care  of 
three,  which  he  named  Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  The 
choice  of  their  food,  and  the  diver^ty  of  their  dis- 
positions, afforded  him  considerahle  amusement,  and 
their  occasional  diseases  excited  his  sympathy  and 
tenderness.  One  remained  with  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  abode  at  Olney,  and  was  afterwards  cele- 
brated in  his  unrivalled  poem,  the  Task ;  and  at  its 
decease  was  honoured  with  a  beautiful  epitaph  from 
his  pen ;  another  lived  with  him  nearly  nine  years ; 
but  the  third  did  not  long  survive  the  restraints 
of  its  confined  situation.  An  admirably  written 
nairative  of  these  animals,  from  his  own  pen,  was 
inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  day, 
which  has  since  been  published  at  the  end  of  almost 
every  edition  of  his  works. 

Besides  the  amusement  which  attention  to  these. 
animals  afforded  him,  he  now  devoted  much  of  his 
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to  vafkms  mechaaicai  pnnnits.  In  a  letter 
Ktbeeqnently  written  to  Mrs.  King,  thanking  her  for 
some  presents  slie  had  beoi  kind  enough  to  make 
him,  he  thus  anmsingly  adverts  to  his  employment 
at  this  time:  ''Yon  are  perfectly  secure. from  all 
danger  of  b^ng  OTcrwhelmed  with  presents  from  me. 
There  was  a  time,  bnt  that  time  was  before  I  com- 
menced writer  liinr  the  press,  when  I  amused  myself 
in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  yonrs;  allowing,  I 
meioi,  for  the  difference  between  masculine  and 
fnuale  elevations.  The  scissors  and  the  needle  are 
your  chief  implements ;  mine  were  the  chisel  and  the 
saw.  In  those  days  you  might  have  been  in  some 
dffloger  of  too  plentiful  a  return  for  your  favours. 
Tables  such  as  they  were,  and  joint*stools  such  as 
never  were,  might  have  travelled  to  Perton  Hall  in 
most  inconvenient  abundance.  Jf  any  arts  I  have 
thas  exercised,  for  which  nature  never  designed  me, 
Aoagh  among  tiiem  were  some  in  which  I  arrived 
at  (M>n9iderable  proficiency,  by  mere  dint  of  the  most 
heroic  perseverance.  There  is  not  a  'squire  in  all 
this  country  who  can  boast  of  having  made  better 
squirrel-houses,  hutches  for  rabbits,  or  bird-cages, 
than  myself;  and  in  the  article  of  cabbage-nets  I 
had  no  superior.  I  even  had  the  hardihood  to  take 
in  hand  the  pencil,  and  studied  a  whele  year  the  art 
of  drawing.  Many  figures  were  the  fruit  of  my 
labenrs,  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
unparalleled  by  any  production  either  of  art  or 
nature.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,  he  facetiously  adverts  to 
the  same  subject.  '  Amieo  mio,  be  pleased  to  buy 
me  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  have  glazed  the 
Upo  frames  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants,  but  I 
cannot  mend  the  kitchen  windows  till  by  the  help 
of  that  implement  I  can  reduce  the  glass  to  its 
proper  dimensions.  If  I  were  a  plumber  I  should 
h«  a  complete  glazi^,  and  possibly  the  happy  time 
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may  come  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  tbe 
neighbouring  towns,  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at 
my  back.    If  government  should  impose  another  tax 
upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a  business  in 
which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself.    A  Chinese,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would 
avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple; 
and  why  should  not  I,  who  want  money  as  much  as 
any  mandarin  in  China  ?    I  would  recommend  it  to 
you  to  follow  my  example.     Tou  will  presently 
qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse 
yourself  at  home,  but  may  even  exercise  your  skill 
in  mending  the  church  windows  ;  which,  as  it  would 
save  money  to  the  parish,  would  conduce,  together 
with  your  ministerial  accomplishments,  to  make  yon 
extremely  popular  in  the  place.' 

For  a  considerable  period,  Cowper's  only  compa- 
nions were  Mrs.  Unwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  and 
his  three  hares.  About  this  time,  it  pleased  God  to 
remove  Mr.  Newton  to  another  scene  of  labour. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  afflietod 
friend,  and  aware  of  his  aversion  to  the  visits  of 
strangers,  Mr.  Newton  thought  it  advisable,  before 
he  left  OIney,  to  introduce  to  his  interesting  but 
most  afflicted  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Newport 
Pagnel.  After  some  difficulty,  Mr.  Newton  tri- 
umphed over  Cowper's  extreme  reluctance  to  see 
strangers,  and  Mr.  Bull  visited  him  regularly  once  a 
fortnight,  and  gradually  acquired  his  cordial  and 
confidential  esteem. 

Of  this  gentleman,  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
gives  the  following  playful  and  amusing  descrip* 
tion : — '  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Newport — perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  you  are 
not.  You  would  regret  still  more  than  you  do,  that 
there  are  so  many  miles  interposed  between  us.  He 
spends  part  of  the  day  with  us  to-morrow.  A  dis- 
senter, but  a  liberal  one ;  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
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genios ;  master  of  a  fine  ima^nataon,  or  rather  not 
master  of  it ;  an  imagination  which,  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  company  he  loves,  and  can  confide  in, 
mns  away  with  him  into  sach  fields  of  speculation, 
as  amuse  and  enliven  every  other  imagination  that 
has  the  happiness  to  be  of  the  party.  At  other  times, 
he  has  a  tender  and  delicate  sort  of  melancholy  in 
his  disposition,  not  less  agreeable  in  its  way.  No 
men  are  better  qnalified  for  companions  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  than  men  of  sach  a  temperament. 
£yery  scene  of  life  has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a 
bright  one ;  and  the  mind  that  has  an  eqaal  mixta  re 
of  melancholy  and  vivacity,  is  best  of  all  qualified 
for  the  contemplation  of  either.  He  can  be  lively 
without  levity,  and  pensive  without  dejection.  Such 
a  man  is  Mr.  Bull;  but  nothing  is  perfied — he  smokes 
tobacco.' 

In  aiK>ther  letter,  in  reply  to  one  from  Mr.  Bull, — 
in  which  be  attempted  to  convince  the  depressed  poet 
that  it  was  both  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  engage 
in  acts  of  divine  worship,  in  which  Cowper  now 
refused  to  take  any  part, — we  find  him  writing  in 
a  manner  that  proves  the  strength  of  his  affection  for 
his  new-made  companion,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
displays  the  depth  of  his  own  depression,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  his  feelings,  *  Mon  aimahle  trei  cher 
ami.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  chariots  or  horses  to 
carry  you  where  my  affections  will  not  follow  you. 
If  I  heard  that  you  were  gone  to  finish  your  days  in 
the  moon,  I  should  not  love  you  the  less,  but  should 
contemplate  the  place  of  your  abode  as  often  as  it 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  say,  Farewell,  my 
friend,  for  ever ;  lost,  but  not  forgotten :  live  happily 
in  thy  lantern,  and  smoke  the  remainder  of  thy  pipes 
in  peace,  thou  art  rid  of  earth  at  last,  and  all  its 
cares.  So  far  I  can  rejoice  in  thy  removal,  and  as 
to  the  cares  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moon,  I  am 
resolved  to  suppose  them  lighter  than  those  below ; 
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heavier  they  catt  hardly  foe.  Both  year  advice,  aad 
yoar  manner  of  giving  it,  are  gentle  and  frieftdly, 
and  like  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  them,  and  do  not 
refuse  your  counsel  hecaose  I  dislike  it,  but  because 
it  is  not  for  me.  There  ie  not  a  man  upom  earth  iJkmi 
might  not  be  the  better  for  it — myelf  onl^  excepted- 
Prove  to  me  that  I  have  a  right  to  inray,  and  I  will 
pray  without  ceasing ;  yes,  and  prove  too,  evMi  in 
the  belly  of  this  hell,  oompared  with  which  Jonab'^ 
was  a  palace,  a  temple  of  the  living  God.  Bmt  let 
me  add,  there  is  no  encouragement  in  the  scriptore 
so  comprehensive  as  to  include  my  case,  nor  any 
consolation  so  effectual  as  to  reach  it.  I  do  not  relate 
it  to  yon  because  you  could  not  believe  it;  y4Hi 
would  agree  with  me  if  you  could ;  and  yet  the  Aia 
by  which  I  am  excluded  from  the  privileges  I  eaoe 
enjoyed,  yon  would  account  no  sin.  You  would 
even  tell  me  it  was  my  duty.  This  is  strange ;  you 
will  think  me  mad-^but  I  am  not  mad,  most  aoUe 
Festtts,  I  am  only  in  despair;  and  those  powers  of 
mind  which  I  possess  are  only  permitted  me  for  mjr 
amusement  sometimes,  and  to  accumulate  and  ea- 
hance  my  misery  at  others.' 

'  Mr.  Boll,  who  probably  regarded  the  want  of  some 
regular  employment  as  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  Cowper's  illness,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
translate  several  spiritual  songs,  from  the  poetry 
of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon»  the  friend  of  the 
mild  and  amiable  Feneion.  The  devotion  of  these 
songs  is  not  of  that  purely  unexeeptionable  character 
which  might  be  wished ;  and  if  devotional  exeite* 
ment  had  been  the  cause  of  Cowper's  malady,  no 
recommendation  could  have  been  more  injodicions. 
The  result,  however,  was  beneficial  to  the  poet,  in- 
stead of  being  injurious,  proving  irresistibly  that 
devotion  had  a  soothing,  rather  than  an  irritating, 
effect  upon  his  mind. 
Much  as  Cowper  admired  these  songs,  lor  that 
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lieh  vein  of  pare  and  exalted  devotten  wUoh  niM 
yironi^h  the  whole  of  tbem,  he  was  not  inieiwible  to 
thmr  defects,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  re- 
marks : — *  The  French  poetess  is  eertaanly  charge* 
able  with  the  fault  you  meotioii,  though  I  thiak  it 
not  so  glaring  in  the  piece  I  sent  yoo.  I  haire  en- 
deayoared,  indeed,  in  all  the  translations  I  have 
■ude,  to  core  her  of  the  evil,  either  by  the  soppres* 
sion  of  exceptionable  passages,  or  by  a  more  sober 
manner  of  expression.  Still,  howcTcr,  she  will  be 
found  to  have  conTcrsed  familiarly  witii  God,  bat  I 
hope  not  falsomely,  nor  so  as  to  giTC  reasonable 
diagnst  to  a  religions  reader.  That  God  should  deal 
fiuniliarly  with  man,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
yiat  lie  shonld  permit  man  to  deal  familiarly  with 
him,  seems  not  very  difficalt  to  conceive,  or  pre- 
suiptaoas  to  suppose,  when  some  things  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Woe  to  the  sinner,  however, 
that  shall  dare  to  take  a  liberty  with  him  that  is  not 
warranted  by  his  word,  or  to  whi<di  he  himself  has 
not  encoQxaged  him.  When  he  assumed  man's  nar 
tnre,  he  revealed  himself  as  the  friend  of  man.  He 
conversed  freely  with  him  while  he  was  upon  earth, 
and  as  freely  with  him  after  his  resurrection.  I 
donbt  not,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  an 
access  to  him  even  now,  umncnmbered  with  oere* 
monious  awe,  easy,  delig^fnl,  and  without  oon- 
straint.  This,  however,  can  only  be  the  lot  of  those 
who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  please 
Inm,  and  to  cultivate  communion  with  him;  and 
then  I  presume  there  can  be  no  danger  of  offmce, 
because  such  a  habit  of  the  soul  is  his  own  crealian, 
and  near  as  we  come,  we  come  no  nearer  to  him  than 
he  is  pleased  to  draw  us :  if  we  address  him  as 
children,  it  is  because  he  tells  us  he  is  our  Father; 
if  we  unbosom  ourselves  to  him  as  our  friend,  it  is 
because  he  calls  us  friends ;  if  we  speak  to  him  in 
the  language  of  love,  it  is  because  he  first  used  it, 
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thereby  teachiog  us  that  it  is  the  language  he  de- 
lights to  hear  from  his  people.  But  I  confess,  that 
through  the  weakness,  the  folly,  and  corruption  of 
human  nature,  this  privilege,  like  all  other  Christian 
privileges,  is  liable  to  abuse*  There  is  a  mixtiue 
of  evil  in  every  thing  we  do ;  indulgence  encourages 
us  to  encroach,  and  while  we  exercise  the  rights  of 
children,  we  become  childish.  Here,  I  think,  is  the 
point  in  which  my  authoress  failed,  and  here  it  is 
that  I  have  particularly  guarded  my  translation ;  not 
afraid  of  representing  her  as  dealing  with  Crod 
familiarly,  but  foolishly,  irreverently,  and  withoat 
due  attention  to  his  majesty,  of  which  she  is  some- 
what guilty.  A  wonderful  fault  for  such  a  woman 
to  fall  into,  who  spent  her  life  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  glory,  who  seems  to  have  been  always  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  it,  and  sometimes  qaite 
absorbed  by  the  views  she  had  of  it.' 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  still  watched  over  her  patient 
with  the  tenderest  anxiety,  saw,  with  inexpressible 
delight,  the  first  efforts  of  his  mind,  after  bis  long 
and  painful  depression ;  and  perceiving  that  transla- 
tion had  a  good  effect,  she  wisely  urged  him  to 
employ  himself  in  the  composition  of  some  original 
poem,  which  she  thought  more  likely  to  become 
beneficial.  Cowper  now  listened  to  her  advice,  and 
felt  so  powerfully  the  obligations  under  which  he 
was  laid  to  her,  for  her  continued  attention  and 
kindness,  that  he  cheerfully  complied  with  her  re- 
quest. The  result  exceeded  her  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. A  beautiful  poem  was  produced,  entitled 
Table  Talk  ;  another,  called  the  Progress  of  Error, 
was  shortly  composed ;  Truth,  as  a  pleasing  con- 
trast, followed  it ;  this  was  succeeded  by  others  of 
Qqual  excellence,  proving  that  the  poet's  mind 
had  now  completely  emerged  from  that  darkness  in 
which  it  had  so  long  been  confined  by  his  depressing 
malady. 
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It  is  interesting  to  obsenre,  that  Cowper'i  poemi 
were  almost  invariably  composed  at  the  saggeition 
of  friends.  He  wrote  hymns,  to  oblige  Mr.  Newton ; 
translated  Madam  Gayon's  songs,  to  gratify  his 
iilend  Mr.  Boll,  and  eomposed  the  greater  part  of  his 
poems,  to  please  Mrs.  Unwin.  The  inflaenee  of 
friendship  on  his  tender  mind,  was  powerfully  affect- 
ing ;  and  he  ever  regarded  it  as  his  happiest  in- 
spiration. It  kindled  the  warmth  of  his  heart  into  a 
flame,  intense  and  ardent,  stimulated  into  activity 
the  rich  but  dormant  powers  of  his  mind,  and  pro- 
duced those  bursts  of  poetic  feeling  and  beauty, 
which  abound  in  his  unrivalled  compositions. 

Cowper  regained  his  admirable  talent  for  compo- 
sition, both  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  renewed  his 
correspondence  with  some  of  his  more  intimate 
friends,  long  before  his  mind  was  wholly  conval- 
escent ;  and  his  letters,  written  at  this  period,  afford 
the  best  clue  to  the  painful  peculiarities  of  his  case. 
On  every  subject  but  that  of  his  own  feelings,  his 
remarks  are  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing ;  and  there 
was  often  a  sprightliness  and  vivacity  about  them, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  state  of  mind  at  the  re- 
motest distance  from  painful ;  but  whenever  he  ad- 
verted to  bis  own  case,  it  was  in  a  tone  the  most 
plaintive  and  melancholy. 

Immediately  after  the  removal  of  his  esteemed 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  he  commenced  a  cor- 
respondence with  them,  which  he  regularly  kept  up 
during  almost  the  whole  of  his  life.  To  Mrs.  Newton, 
soon  after  this  event,  he  thus  describes  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion: — '  The  vicarage-house  became  a 
melancholy  object  as  soon  as  Mr.  Newton  had  left 
it;  when  you  left  it,  it  became  more  melancholy; 
now  it  is  actually  occupied  by  another  family,  I  cannot 
even  look  at  it  without  being  shocked.  As  I  walked  in 
the  garden  last  evening,  I  saw  the  smoke  issue  from 
the  study  chimney,  and  said  to  myself,  That  used  to 
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be  a  sign  that  Mr.  Newton  was  there ;  bat  It  is  so  no 
longer.  The  walls  of  the  house  know  nothing  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place,  the  bolt  of  the  chambn 
door  sounds  jast  as  it  used  to  do,  and  when  Mr. 

P. go^s  up  stairs,  for  aught  I  know^  or  ever  shaH 

know,  the  fall  of  has  foot  can  hardly  perhaps  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Mr.  Newton.  But  Mir. 
Newton'ti  foot  will  never  be  heard  upon  that  stair- 
case again.  These  reflections,  and  such  as  these; 
occurred  to  me  on  this  occasion.  If  I  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  leave  Olney,  I  certainly  would  not  stay  in 
it.  It  is  no  attachment  to  the  place  that  binds  me 
here,  but  an  unfitness  for  every  other.  I  lived  in 
it  once,  but  now  I  am  buried  in  it,  and  baTe  no 
business  with  the  world  on  the  ontnde  of  my  se* 
pulchre;  my  appearance  would  startle  them,  and 
theirs  would  be  shocking  to  me.* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  3d  May,  1780,  be  thus 
writes, '  You  indulge  me  in  such  a  variety  of  sabjeets, 
and  allow  me  such  a  latitude  of  excursion  in  this 
scribbling  employment,  that  I  have  no  excuse  for 
silence.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  swallowing 
such  boluses  as  I  send  you,  for  the  sake  of  my 
Riding,  and  verily  believe  I  am  the  only  man  alive 
from  whoai  they  would  be  welcome,  to  a  palate  like 
yours.  I  wish  I  could  make  them  more  splendid 
than  Aey  are,  more  alluring  to  the  eye  at  least,  if 
not  more  pleasing  to  the  taste ;  but  my  leaf-gold  is 
tarnished,  and  has  received  such  a  tinge  from  the 
vapours  that  are  ever  brooding  over  my  mind,  tiiat  I 
think  it  no.  small  proof  of  your  partiality  to  me,  that 
yon  will  read  my  letters.  I  am  not  fond  of  long- 
winded  met^hors.  I  have  always  observed  that 
they  halt  at  the  latter  end  of  their  progress,  and  so 
does  mine.  I  deal  much  in  ink,  indeed,  but  not  such 
ink  as  is  employed  by  poets  and  writers  of  essays. 
Mine  is  a  harmless  fluid,  and  guilty  of  no  deoeptioiis 
but  such  9^  may  prevail  without  the  least  injaiy  to 
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tlie  peison  iinpoMd  on.  I  draw  nMraateins,  ▼alleyt, 
wiods,  and  streams,  and  ducks,  and  dab-chicks.  I 
admire  them  myself,  and  Mis.  Unwin  admires  them ; 
and  her  praise  and  my  praise  pat  together,  are  fame 
eaongh  for  me.  O !  I  could  spend  whole  days,  and 
moonlight  nights,  in  feeding  upon  a  lovely  ptospect  I 
My  eyes  drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow.  If  every 
human  being  upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quarter 
oC  an  hour,  as  I  have  thought  for  many  years,  there 
m%ht  perhaps  be  many  miserable  men  among  them, 
bnt  mot  one  unawakened  one  would  be  found,  IhNB 
the  Arctic  to  tihe  Antarctic  circle.  At  present,  the 
dilfepenee  between  Uiem  and  me,  is  greatly  to  their 
advatBtaige.  I  delight  in  baubles,  and  know  them  to 
he  so ;  for  rested  in,  and  viewed  without  a  reference 
to  their  Author,  what  is  the  earth,  what  are  die 
planets,  what  is  the  sun  itself,  but  a  bauble?  Better 
fisr  a  man  never  to  have  seen  them,  or  to  see  them 
with  the  eyes  of  a  brute,  stupid  and  uuconsoious 
of  what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be  able  te  say, '  The 
Maker  of  ail  these  wonders  is  my  friend ! '  Their 
eyes  have  never  been  opened,  to  see  that  they  are 
Mfles ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be,  till  they  are 
closed  for  ever.' 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  same  correspondent, 
which  seems  to  have  contained  some  complaint,  that 
the  poet  had  been  more  liberal  in  the  bestewment 
of  his  poetic  favours  to  others  than  to  him,  he  writes : 
-^^  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I  deal  more  liber* 
ally  with  Mr.  Unwin,  in  the  way  of  poetical  export, 
than  I  do  with  yon,  and  I  believe  you  have  reason. 
The  truth  is  this :  If  I  walked  the  streets  with  a 
fiddle  under  my  arm,  I  should  never  think  of  per- 
forming before  the  window  of  a  privy-councillor  or 
a  ehief-justtce,  but  should  rather  make  free  with 
ears  more  likely  to  be  open  to  such  amusement.  The 
trifles  I  produce  in  this  way  are  indeed  such  trifles, 
that  I  cannot  think  them  seasonable  presents  foryon. 
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Mr.  Unwin  himself  would  not  be  offended,  if  I  were 
to  tell  bim  there  was  this  difference  between  him  and 
Mr.  Newton— that  the  latter  is  already  an  apostle, 
while  he  himself  is  only  undergoing  the  business  of 
incubation,  with  a  hope  that  he  may  be  hatched  in 
due  time.  When  my  muse  comes  forth  arrayed  in 
sables,  at  least  in  a  robe  of  a  graver  cast,  I  make  no 
scruple  to  direct  her  to  my  friend  at  Hoxton.' 

To  Mr.  Newton  he  again  plaintively  discloses  bis 
feelings.     '  I  live  in  a  world  abounding  with  inci- 
dents, upon  which  many  grave,  and  perhaps  some 
profitable  observations  might  be  made;   but  these 
incidents  never  reaching  my  unfortunate  ears,  both, 
the  entertaining  narrative,    and    the   reflections  it 
might  suggest,  are  to  me  annihilated  and  lost.     I 
look  back  on  the  past  week,  and  say,  What  did  it 
produce  ?    I  ask  the  same  question  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding, and  duly  receive  the  same  answer  from  both, 
— Nothing !    A  situation  like  this,  in  which  I  am  as 
unknown  to  the  world,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  in  it, — in  which  1  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think,  would  exactly  suit  me,  were  my  subjects  of 
meditation  as  agreeable  as  my  leisure  is  uninter- 
rupted:   my  passion   for   retirement  is   not  at  all 
abated,  after  so  many  years  spent  in  the  most  se- 
questered state,  but  rather  increased ;  a  circumstance 
I  should  esteem  wonderful  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  considering  the  condition  of  my  mind, 
did  I  not  know  that  we  think  as  we  are  made  to 
think,  and  of  course  approve  and  prefer  as  Provi« 
dence,  who  appoints  the  bounds  of  our  habitations, 
chooses  for  us.    Thus,  I  am  both  free  and  a  pri- 
soner at  the  same  time.    The  world  is  before  me ;  I 
am  not  shut  up  in  the  Bastille ;  there  are  no  moats 
about  my  castle,  no  locks  upon  my  gates,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  keys  ;  but  an  invisible,  uncontroulable 
agency,  a  local  attachment,   an    inclination,  more 
forcible  than  ever  I  felt,  even  to  the  place  of  my 
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birth,   senres  me  for  prison-walls,  and  for  booiids 
which  I  cannot  pass.    In  former  years  I  have  known 
sorrow,  and  before  I  had  ever  tasted  of  spiritaal 
trouble.     The  effect  was  an  abhorrence  of  the  scene 
in  which  I  had  suffered  so  mnch,  and  a  weariness  pf 
those  objects  which  I  had  so  long  looked  at  with  an 
eye  of  despondency  and  dejection.    Bat  it  is  other- 
wise with  me  now.    The  same  cause  subsistin^^,  and 
in  a  mnch  more  powerful  degree,  fails  to  produce 
its  natnral  effect.    The  very  stones  in  the  garden 
walls,  are  my  intimate  acquaintance.    I  should  mist 
almost  the  minutest  object,  and  be  disagreeably  af« 
footed  by  its  removal,  and  am  persuaded,  that  were 
it  possible  I  could  leave  this  incommodious  nook  for 
a  twelvemonth,  I  should  return  to  it  again  with  rap- 
turei^,  and  be  transported  with  the  sight  of  objects, 
which,  to  all  the  world  beside,  would  be  at  least 
indifferent;  some  of  them,    perhaps,  such   as   the 
ragged   thatch  and  the  tottering  walls j  disgusting. 
But  so  it  is,  and  it  is  so,  because  here  is  to  be  my 
abode,  and  because  such  is  the  appointment  of  Him 
who  placed  me  in  it.    It  is  the  place  of  all  the  world 
I  love  the  most,  not  for  any  happiness  it  affords  me, 
but  because  here  I  can  be  miserable  with  most  con- 
venience  to  myself,  and  with  least  disturbance  to 
others.    My  mind  has  always  a  melancholy  cast,  and 
is  like  some  pools  I  have  seen,  which  though  filled 
with  a  black  and  putrid  water,  will  nevertheless, 
on  a  bright  day,  reflect  the  sun-beams  from  their 
surface.^ 

The  deep  depression  of  Cowper's  own  mind,  did 
not  render  him  insensible  to  the  afflictions  of  his 
friends.  To  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper,  who  had  re-> 
cently  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  a 
beloved  and  amiable  brother,  who  died  in  America, 
he  thus  pathetically  discloses  his  feelings : — '  I  do 
not  write  to  comfort  you  :  that  office  is  not  likely  to 
be  well  performed  by  one  who  has  no  comfort  for 
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himself;  nor  to  comply  with  an  impertinent  ceie» 
mony,  which  in  ^neral  might  well  be  spared  apes 
such  occasions :  bat  because  I  would  not  seem  iB^ 
different  to  the  concerns  of  those  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  esteem  and  love.    If  I  did  not  sorrow  for 
your  brother's  death,  I  should  expect  that  nobe^ 
would  for  mine.    When  I  knew  him  he  was  much 
beloved,  and  I  doubt  not  continued  to  be  so.    To 
Uve  and  die  together,  is  the  lot  of  a  few  happy 
families  ;  who  hardly  know  what  a  separation  means, 
and  one  sepulchre  serves  them  all ;  but  the  ashes 
of  our  kindred  are  dispersed  indeed.    Whether  the 
American  gulf  has  swallowed  up  any  other  of  my 
relations  I  know  not ;  it  has  made  many  mourners. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  cousin,  though  sifter  a  long 
silence,  which  perhaps  nothing  less  than  the  pre- 
sent concern  could  have  prevailed  with  me  to  inter- 
rupt, as  much  as  ever  your  affectionate  kinsman,-^ 

W.  C/ 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Un win's  son,  with  whom  he  had 
now  commenced  a  correspondence,  he  thus  describes 
his  feelings: — '  So  long  as  I  am  pleased  with  an 
employment,  I  am  capable  of  unwearied  application, 
because  my  feelings  are  all  of  the  intense  kind ;  I 
never  received  a  little  pleasure  from  any  thin^  in  my 
life ;  if  I  am  delighted,  it  is  in  the  extreme.  The 
unhappy  consequences  of  this  temperature  is,  that 
my  attachment  to  my  occupation  seldom  outlives  the 
novelty  of  it.  That  nerve  of  my  imagination  that 
feels  the  touch  of  any  particular  amusement,  twangs 
under  the  energy  of  the  pressure  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence, that  it  soon  becomes  sensible  of  weariness 
and  fatigue.' 

Writing  to  Mr.  Newton,  12th  July,  1780,  he  thus 
again  adverts  to  his  own  case.  '  Such  nights  as  T 
frequently  spend  are  but  a  miserable  prelude  to  the 
succeeding  day,  and  indispose  me,  above  all  things, 
to  the  business  of  writing.    Yet^  with  a  pen  in  my 
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htifidy  if  I  am  able  to  write  at  all,  I  iad  myself 
ip^ually  relieved ;  and  as  I  am  glad  of  any  employ- 
Bipnt  that  may  senre  to  engage  my  attention,  so 
espeeiaily  I  am  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  con* 
Tersioii^  ^i^  yo<>»  though  it  be  but  on  paper.  This 
oecopation,  above  all  others,  assists  me  in  that  self- 
deception,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  little 
comfort  I  enjoy;  things  seem  to  be  as  they  were, 
and  I  almost  forget  that  they  can  never  be  so  again. 
If  I  have  strength  of  mind,  I  have  not  strength  of 
body  for  the  task  which  you  say  some  would  impose 
upon  me.  I  cannot  bear  much  thinking.  The  meshes 
of  that  fine  net^work,  the  brain,  are  composed  of 
such  mere  spinner's  threads  in  me,  that  when  a  long 
thought  finds  its  way  into  them,  it  buszes,  and 
twangs,  and  bustles  about  at  such  a  rate,  as  seems  to 
threaten  the  whole  contexture. 

'  I  thank  yon  for  your  offer  of  Robertson,  but  I 
have  now  more  reading  upon  my  hands  than  I  shall 
get  rid  of  in  a  tweWemonth;  and  this  moment  I 
recollect  I  have  read  him  before :  he  is  an  author 
that  I  admire  much,  with  one  exception — that  I 
think  his  style  is  too  laboured;  Hume,  as  an  his- 
torian, pleases  me  more.  I  have  read  just  enough 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  to  say,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  like  it  I  am  pretty  much  in  the 
garden  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  read  but  little. 
In  summer  time  I  am  as  giddy-headed  as  a  boy. 
Winter  condenses  me,  and  makes  me  lumpish  and 
sober ;  and  then  I  can  read  all  day  long.' 

To  the  same  correspondent  he  writes  on  another  oc- 
casion. *  Your  sentiments,  with  respect  to  me,  are 
exactly  like  Mrs.  Unwin's.  She,  like  yon,  is  per- 
fectly sure  of  my  deliverance,  and  often  tells  me  so ; 
I  make  her  but  one  answer,  and  sometimes  none  at 
all.  That  answer  gives  her  no  pleasure,  and  would 
give  you  as  little;  therefore  at  this  time  I  suppress 
it.    It  is  better  on  every  account  that  they  who 

K 
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interett  themselveB  so  deef^y  in  thatevent,  should  be^ 
lieve  the  certainty  of  it,  than  that  they  should  not  K 
is  a  comfort  to  them  at  least,  if  it  be  none  to  me,  aud 
as  I  conid  not,  if  I  would,  so  neither  would  I,  if  I 
could,  deprive  them  of  it.  If  human  nature  may  lie 
compared  to  a  piece  of  tapestry,  (and  why  not?) 
then  human  nature,  as  it  subsists  in  me,  thongk  it 
is  sadly  faded  on  the  right  side,  retains  all  Its  eokror 
on  the  wrong.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
this  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  climate,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  the  owner  of  a  mind  like  mine,  to  divert 
it  from  sad  subjects,  and  ^x  it  upon  such  as  may  ad<* 
minister  to  its  amusement.  Poetry,  above  all  things, 
is  useful  to  me  in  this  respect.  While  I  am  held  in 
pursuit  of  pretty  images,  or  a  pretty  way  of  ex* 
pressing  them,  I  forget  every  thing  that  is  irksome^ 
and,  like  a  boy  that  plays  truant,  determine  to  avail 
myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  be  amused, 
regardless  of  future  consequences.  It  will  not  be 
long  perhaps,  before  you  will  receive  a  poem  called 
the  Ptogr€89  of  Error;  that  will  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, in  due  time,  called  Trvth,  Don't  be  alarmed. 
I  ride  Pegasus  with  ft  curb.  He  will  never  runaway 
with  me  again.  I  have  even  convinced  Mrs.  Unwin 
that  I  can  manage  him,  and  make  him  stop  when  I 
please.' 

On  another  occasion  he  gives  the  following  corioos 
and  playful  description  of  himself.  '  I  can  compare 
this  mind  of  mine  to  nothing  that  resembles  it  more, 
than  to  a  board  that  is  under  the  carpenter's  plane: 
(I  mean  while  I  am  writing  to  you)  Uie  shavings  are 
my  uppermost  thoughts ;  after  a  few  strokes  of  the 
tool,  it  acquires  a  new  surface;  this  again,  upon  a 
repetition  of  his  task,  he  takes  off,  and  a  new  surface 
still  succeeds.  Whether  the  shavings  of  the  present 
day,  will  be  worth  your  acceptance,  I  know  not;  I 
am,  unfortunately,  made  neither  of  cedar  nor  of 
mahogany,  but  TrvnctM  ficulnusy  inutile  lignuMy  con*- 
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MtMrntlj,  ikough  I  shoiild  be  plaaed  till  I  am  m 
IfcBB  as  a  wafer,  it  will  be  bal  robbish  at  laat/ 

To  his  csoaain,  Mrs.  Cowper,  be  tbaa  plaintiTely 

dbaeribea  Jiia  feeliiigs : — '  Yoa  will  see  aie  sixteea 

yeaiB  older  tban  when  I  saw  you  last ;  bat  the  effeets 

of  time  seem  to  faaye  takea  plaee  ratiier  oa  the  oatside 

od  say  bead  than  within  it    What  was  brown  it 

beeomae  ipney,  but  what  was  foolish  remains  foolish 

^iil.     Green  frait  must  rot  before  it  ripens  if  the 

season  is  sach  as  to  afford  it  nothing  bat  eold  winds 

and  daric  eloads,  that  interrapt  every  ray  of  san- 

ddne.    My  days  steal  away  silently,  and  march  on, 

(as  poor  mad  Lear  woald  have  made  his  soldiers 

march)  as  if  they  were  shod  with  felt ;  not  so  silently 

bot  that  I  hear  them,  yet  were  it  not  that  I  am  always 

list^iing  to  their  flighty  haying  no  infirmity  that  I 

bad  not  when  I  was  moch  younger,  I  should  deceive 

ngrself  with  an  imagination  that  I  am  still  yoang«    I 

aia  £mm1  of  writing,  as  an  amusement,  but  do  not 

always  iad  it  one.    Being  rather  scantily  furnished 

with  snl^eets  that  are  good  for  any  thing,  and  eor« 

resipendittg  only  with  those  who  have  no  relish  for 

sack  as  are  good  for  nothing,  I  often  find  myself 

reduced  to  the  necessity,  the  disagreeable  necessity, 

of  writing  about  myself.    This  does  not  mend  the 

matter  much ;  for  though,  in  a  description  of  my  own 

oendttaon,  I  discover  abundant  materials  to  employ 

my  pen  upon,  yet  as  the  task  is  not  very  agreeable 

to  MM,  so,  I  am  sufficiently  aware,  that  it  is  likely  to 

prove  irksome  to  others.    A  painter,  who  should 

confine  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  to  the 

drawing  of  his  own  picture,  must  be  a  wonderful 

coxcomb  indeed,  if  he  did  not  soon  grow  sick  of  his 

oeeapation,  and  be  peculiarly  fortunate  if  he  did  not 

make  others  as  sick  as  hisMclf.' 

But  it  must  not  be  imagiaed  that  Cowper  wrote  in- 
variably to  his  correspondents  in  a  melancholy  oc 
monrnfttl  strain ;  some  of  his  letters,  even  at  this  time, 
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contain  admirable  criticism,  conveyed  always  in  a 
style  the  most  elegant  and  sprightly.  The  foliowia^ 
remarks  on  letter-writing,  in  which  he  so  much 
excelled,  will  be  read  with  no  ordinary  int&eestf 
especially  as  they  were  so  happily  illustrated  in  Ids 
own  practice.  ^  Yon  like  to  hear  from  me:  tbis  is  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  write.  But  I  have  nothing 
to  say — this  seems  equally  a  good  reason  wby  I 
should  not.  Yet  if  you  had  alighted  from  your  hone, 
at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  the  time  I  am  now 
writing  to  yao,  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  bad 
found  occasion  to  say  to  me,  ^  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have 
not  spoken  since  I  came  in,  have  you  resolved  never 
to  speak  again  ? ' — it  would  be  but  a  poor  reply  if  is 
answer  I  were  to  plead  my  inability,  as  my  best  and 
only  excuse.  And  this,  by  the  way,  suggests  to  me 
a  seasonable  piece  of  instruction^  and  reminds  me 
of  what  I  am  very  apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any 
epistolary  business  in  hand,  that  a  letter  may  be  . 
written  upon  any  thing  or  nothing,  just  as  that  any 
thing  or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has 
a  journey  before  him,  twenty  miles  in  length,  which 
be  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will  not  hesitate  and  doabi 
whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he  does  not 
readily  conceive  how  he  is  to  reach  the  end  of  it,  f<Hr 
he  knows  that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one 
foot  forward  first,  and  then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure 
to  accomplish  it.  So  it  is  in  the  present  case,  and  so 
it  is  in  every  similar  case.  A  letter  is  written  as  a 
conversation  is  maintained  or  a  journey  is  perfonned, 
not  preconcerted,  or  by  premeditated  means,  a  new 
contrivance,  or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before, 
but  merely  by  maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving 
as  a  postilion  does,  having  once  set  out  never  to  stop 
till  we  reach  the  appointed  end.  If  a  man  may  talk 
without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  the 
same  terms  ? ' 
Notwithstanding  Cowper's  depressing  malady,  yet 
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Us  Tiews  of  religion,  tren  at  that  period,  remained 
mattered,  and  were  as  nraeh  dittingnished  for  their 
•xcellence  as  erer.     Writing  to   his   friend,  Mr. 
Unwin,  the  firilowing  judicious  remarks  ocevr,  on 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath : — *  With  respect  to 
the  ad-vice  yon  are  required  to  give  to  a  young  lady, 
liiat  she  may  be  properly  instructed  in  the  manner 
of  keeping  the  sabbath,  I  just  subjoin  a  few  hints 
that  hare  occurred  to  me  on  the  occasion.    I  think 
the  sabbath  may  be  considered,  first,  as  a  eommmnd'- 
mtenty  no  less  binding  upon  Christians  than  upon 
Jews.    The  spiritual  people  among  them  did  not 
^dnk  it  enough,  merely  to  abstain  from  manual  occu- 
pations on  that  day,  but  entering  more  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  the  precept,  allotted  those  hours  they 
took  from  the  world,  to  the  cultivation  of  holiness  in 
their  own  souls;  which  ever  was,  and  ever  vn  11  be, 
incumbent  upon  all  who  have  the  scriptures  in  their 
hands,   and  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  both  upon 
Jews  and  Christians.    The  commandment  enjoins  it, 
and  the  prophets  have  enforced  it;  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  breach  of  it  has  been  punished  with  a 
providential   severity  which  has   made  bystanders 
tremble.    Secondly,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  pri- 
mlefftf  which  you  will  know  how  to  dilate  upon 
better  than  I  can ;  thirdly,  as  a  ^t^  of  that  anfenmU 
by  which  believers  are  entitled  to  a  rest  that  yet 
remaineth ;  fourthly,  as  the  H-m  qua  non  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  and,  upon  this  head,  I  should  guard 
against  being  misunderstood  to  mean  no  more  than 
two  attendances  upon  public  worship,  which  is  a 
form  observed  by  thousands  who  never  kept  a  sab- 
bath in  their  lives.    Consistency  is  necessary  to  give 
SiU>staDee  and  solidity  to  the  whole.    To  sanctify 
the  day  at  church,  and  to  trifle  it  away  out  of  church, 
is  profanation,  and  vitiates  all.    After  all,  I  should 
say  to  my  catechumen,  Bo  you  love  the  day,  or  do 
'    yon  not  ?    If  you  love  it,  you  will  never  inquire  how 
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far  yon  may  safely  deprive  yonrself  of  the  eDJegr^ 
ment  of  it.  If  yon  do  not  love  it,  and  yoa  find  yomr* 
self  in  conscience  obliged  to  acknowledge  it,  that  n 
an  alarming  symptom,  and  ought  to  make  yoa  trem- 
ble. If  yoa  do  not  love  it,  then,  it  is  a  weariness  to 
yoa,  and  yoa  wish  it  over.  The  two  ideas  of  lidbonr 
and  of  rest  are  not  more  opposite  to  each  other  tinoi 
the  idea  of  a  sabbath,  and  that  dislike  and  disgaM 
with  which  it  fills  the  souls  of  thousands ;  and  wfaieb 
is  worse  than  bodily  labour.' 

To  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper,  he  again  writes ; — *  It 
costs  me  not  much  difficulty  to  suppose  that  my 
friends  who  were  already  grovm  old,  when  I  sa# 
them  last,  are  old  still :  but  it  costs  me  a  good  deal 
sometimes  to  think  of  those,  who  were  at  that  time 
young,  as  being  older  than  they  were.  Not  having 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  change  that  time  has 
made  in  them,  and  my  former  idea  not  being  cor- 
rected by  observation,  it  remains  the  same  ;  my 
memory  presents  me  with  this  image  unimpaired, 
and  while  it  retains  the  resemblance  of  what  they 
were,  forgets  that  by  this  time  the  picture  may  have 
lost  much  of  its  likeness,  through  the  alteration  that 
succeeding  years  have  made  in  the  original.  I  know 
not  what  impressions  time  may  have  made  upon 
>your  person,  for  while  his  claws,  (as  our  grannams 
called  them),  strike  deep  furrows  in  some  faces,  be 
seems  to  sheath  them  with  much  tenderness,  as  if 
fearful  of  doing  injury,  to  otliers.  But,  though  an 
enemy  to  the  body,  he  is  a  friend  to  the  mind,  and 
you  have  doubtless  found  him  so.  Though,  even  in 
this  respect,  his  treatment  of  us  depends  upon  what 
he  meets  with  at  our  hands,  if  we  use  him  well,  and 
listen  to  his  admonitions,  he  is  a  friend  indeed  ;  bat 
otherwise,  the  worst  of  enemies,  who  takes  from  us 
daily  something  that  we  valued,  and  gives  us  no- 
thing better  in  its  stead.  It  is  well  with  them,  who, 
like  you,  can  stand  a  tip-toe  on  the  mountain-top  ^ 
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life,  look  down  with  pkasuie  upon  the  Talley 
ik^y  liave  passed,  and  Bometiniee  stretch  their  wings 
in  joyful  hope  of  a  hiq>py  flight  into  eternity*  Yet 
a  little  while,  and  your  hope  will  be  aeeomplished. 
The  course  of  a  rapid  lifer  is  the  jostest  of  all 
emblemsy  to  express  the  Tariableness  of  our  scene 
below.  Shakespeare  says,  none  ever  bathed  himself 
twi<^  in  the  same  stream ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
the  world  upon  which  we  close  our  eyes  at  night,  is 
ncTer  the  same  as  that  upon  which  we  open  them  in 
Hie  morning/ 
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,  CHAPTER  VIIL 


Makes  preparation  for  publishing  his  first  volume — 
Reasons  assigned  for  it — Beneficial  effects  of  com- 
position on  his  mind —His  comparative  indifference  to 
the  success  of  his  volume — Great  care^  nevertheless, 
with  which  he  composed  it — His  readiness  to  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  and  advice  of  his  friends — 
The  interest  which  Mr.  Newton  took  in  his  publication 
—  Writes  the  preface  for  the  volume— Cowper's  judi- 
cious reply  to  some  objections  that  had  been  made  to  it 
— Publication  of  the  volume — Manner  in  which  it  was 
received — Continuance  of  Cowper^s  depression — State 
of  his  mind  respecting  religion — Ardent  desires  to 
make  his  volume  the   means  of  usefulness  to  others. 

More  than  seven  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  Cbwper's  distressing  malady  ;  and 
though  he  was  not  yet  perfectly  recovered,  he  had, 
at  length,  gradnally  acquired  the  fall  exercise  of 
those  mental  powers  for  which  he  was  so  highly 
distinguished.  Having  now  employed  his  mnse, 
with  the  happiest  effect,  for  nearly  two  years,  he  had 
eomposed  a  sufficient  number  of  lines  to  form  a 
good-sized  volume.  Mrs.  Unwin  had  witnessed  with 
delight  the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  she  now 
wisely  urged  him  to  make  them  public.    He  was,  at 
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tm,  exceedingly  ayene  to  the  meatiire ;  bat,  after 
some  consideration,  he  at  lengpth  yielded  to  ber  sag- 
gesdons,  and  made  preparations  to  appear  as  an 
author.      His  letters  to  his  correspondents  on  the 
sobject  are  highly  interesting ;   and  afford  a  /all 
deTeiopement  of  the  design  he  had  in  view  in  appear- 
ing 1>efore  the  pnblic.  To  Mr.  Unwin  he  thns  writes ; 
*-  Your  mother  says  I  must  imte,  and  mnut  admits  of 
no  apology ;  I  might  otherwise  plead  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  that  I  am  weary,  that  I  am  dull,  that 
it  wonld  be  more  convenient  for  yon,  as  well  as  for 
myself,  that  I  should  let  it  alone.    Bat  all  these 
pleas,  and  whateyer  pleas  besides,  either  disinolina* 
tion,    indolence,   or   necessity  might   suggest,  are 
oyerroled,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  moment  a  lady 
adduces  her  irrefragable  argument,  you  mutt.    Urged 
by  her  entreaties,  I  have  at  length  sent  a  volume  to  the 
press ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the  produce  of  the 
last  winter.    Two-thirds  of  the  volume  will  be  occu- 
pied by  four  pieces.    It  contains,  in  all,  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  lines :  and  will  be  known,  in 
due  time,  by  the  names  of  Table  Taik,  The  Progreu 
of  Error y  Truth,  Expostuiatum^  with  an  addition  of 
some  smaller  poems,  all  of  which,  I  believe,  have 
passed  under   your  notice.    Altogether   they   will 
famish  a  volume  of  tolerable  bulk,  that  need  not  be 
indebted  to  an  intolerable  breadth  of  margin,  for  the 
importance  of  its  figure.' 

In  this  undertaking  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Newton,  with  whom  he  corresponded  on 
the  subject,  and  to  whom  he  thus  discloses  his  mind : 
•N-.'  If  a  board  of  inquiry' were  to  be  established,  at 
widch  poets  were  to  undergo  an  examination  respect- 
ing the  motives  that  induced  them  to  publish,  and  I 
were  to  be  summoned  to  attend,  that  I  might  give  an 
account  of  mine,  I  think  I  could  truly  say,  what 
perhaps  few  poets  could,  that  though  I  have  no 
Objection  to  lucrative  consequencesy  if  any  such  should 
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Mlow,  they  are  not  my  aim ;  much  less  is  it  m$ 
amfoiticHi  to  exhibit  myself  to  the  world  as  a  g^enias* 
^  What  then/  says  Mr.  President,  ^  can  possibly  be 
your  motive?'  I  answer,  with  a  bow,  '  amnsemeiit.' 
There  is  no  oecupation  within  the  compass  of  my  smaU 
sphere,  poetry  excepted,  that  can  do  mneh  towanis 
diverting  that  train  of  melancholy  fwebodings  which, 
when  I  am  not  thus  empk)yed,  are  for  ever  pouring 
themselves  in  upon  me.  And  if  I  did  not  pablish 
what  I  write,  I  could  not  interest  myself  sufficiently 
in  my  own  success  to  make  an  amusement  of  it.  Hgr 
own  amusement,  however,  is  not  my  sole  motive. 
I  am  merry  that  I  may  decoy  people  into  my  eom- 
pany,  and  grave  that  ^ey  may  be  the  better  for  it 
Now  and  then  I  put  on  the  garb  of  a  philosopher, 
and  take  the  opportunity  that  disguise  procures  me, 
to  drop  a  word  in  favour  of  religion.  In  short,  there 
is  some  froth,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  sweet^meat, 
which  seems  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain dish  the  ladies  call  '  a  trifle.'  I  did  not  choose 
to  be  more  f acetic os,  lest  I  should  consult  the  taste 
of  my  readers  at  the  expence  of  my  own  approba- 
tion; nor  more  serious  than  I  have  been,  lest  I 
should  forfeit  theirs.  A  poet  in  my  circumstances 
has  a  difficult  part  to  act ;  one  minute  obliged  to 
bridle  his  humour,  if  he  has  any,  the  next,  to  clap  a 
spur  to  the  sides  of  it.  Now  ready  to  weep,  from  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  subject,  and  on  a 
sudden  constrained  to  laugh,  lest  his  gravity  should 
be  mistaken  for  dulness.' 

Writing  to  his  amiable  correspondent  Mrs.  Cow- 
per,  19th  October,  1781,  he  says: — I  am  preparing  a 
volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  which  I  imagine  will 
make  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  It 
is  a  bold  undertaking  at  this  time  of  day,  when  so 
many  writers  of  the  greatest  abilities  have  gone 
before,  who  seem  to  have  anticipated  every  valuable 
subject,  as  well  as  all  the  graces  of  poetical  embd- 
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» to  aiep  fardi  into  the  worM  te  tiie  chaiMter 
«f  a  bosd;  eapmally  when  it  is  eooaidered  that 
texwry,  idleaeaiy  and  vice,  have  debanebed  the 
p«Uic  taste,  and  that  scarcely  anythini^  bat  childish 
fietion,  or  what  has  a  tendency  to  excite  a  laagh,  is 
weksonie.  I  thought,  howcTcr^  that  I  had  stambied 
■pcMi  aome  sabjects  that  had  neter  been  poetically 
tneated,  and  open  sobm  others,  to  which  1  imagined 
at  would  not  be  diflleiilt  to  give  an  air  of  novelty,  by 
the  manner  of  treating  them.  My  sole  drift  is  to  be 
miefal :  a  pMnt  at  whieh«  however,  I  knew  I  sbonld 
m  Tain  aun,  vnless  I  could  be  likewise  entertaining* 
I  have  therefore  ixed  these  two  strings  to  my  bow ; 
and  by  the  help  of  both^  have  done  my  best,  to  send 
my  arrow  to  the  maik.  My  readers  will  hardly  have 
begun  to  laugh,  before  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
ooirect  that  levity,  and  peruse  me  vrith  a  more 
serious  air.  I  cast  a  side-long  glanoe  at  the  good- 
liking  of  the  world  at  large,  more  for  the  sake  of 
Ibeir  advantage  and  instruction  than  their  praise. 
They  are  children ;  if  we  give  them  physic,  we  mast 
sweeten  the  rim  of  the  oup  with  hon^.  As  to  the 
effect,  I  leave  that  in  his  hands,  who  alone  can  pro- 
duce it;  neitiier  prose,  nor  verse,  can  reform  the 
manners  of  a  disaolute  age,  much  less  can  they 
inspire  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  unless  as* 
siated  and  made  eflicacious  by  the  power  who  super- 
intends the  truth  he  has  vouchsafed  to  impart.' 

To  his  warm  friend  Mr.  Hill,  he  thus  amusingly 
adverts  to  his  publication : — *  I  am  in  tiie  press,  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  My  labours  are  principally 
the  production  of  the  last  winter ;  all,  indeed,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  the  manor  pieces.  When  I  can  find  no 
other  occupation,  I  think,  and  when  I  think,  I  am 
very  apt  to  do  it  in  rhyme.  Hence  it  conies  to  pass 
that  the  season  of  the  year,  which  generally  pinches 
off  the  flowers  of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they 
are,  aqd  cfowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.    In  this 
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respect,  tberefoie,  I  and  mjr^  eontemporary  bards  «w 
by  no  means  upon  a  par.  They  write  when  th^ 
delightful  influences  of  fine  weather,  fine  prospeets, 
and  a  brisk  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  mako 
poetry  almost  the  language  of  nature ;  and  I,  wiiem 
icicles  depend  from  all  the  leaves  of  the  Parnassian 
laurel,  and  when  a  reasonable  man  would  as  little 
expect  to  succeed  in  verse,  as  to  hear  a  blackbiid 
whistle.  This  must  be  my  apology  to  yon  for  what- 
ever want  of  fire  and  animation  you  may  observe  in 
what  you  will  shortly  have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  Hie 
public,  if  they  like  me  not,  there  is  no  remedy.  A 
friend  will  weigh  and  consider  all  disadvantages^ 
and  make  as  large  allowances  as  an  author  can  wish, 
and  larger,  perhaps,  than  he  has  any  right  to  expect, 
but  notjso  the  world  at  large;  whatever  they  do  not 
like,  they  will  not,  by  an  apology,  be  persuaded  to 
forgive ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  I  wrote 
my  verses  in  January,  for  they  would  immediately 
reply.  Why  did  you  not  write  them  in  May?  A 
question  that  might  puzsle  a  wiser  head  than  we 
poets  are  generally  blessed  with/ 

To  Mr.  Unwin,  on  the  same  subject,  he  writes 
thus  playfully : — ^  If  a  writer's  friends  have  need  of 
patience,  how  much  more  the  writer?  Your  desire  to 
see  my  muse  in  publio,  and  mine  to  gratify  yon, 
must  both  suffer  the  mortification  of  delay.  I  ex« 
pected  that  my  trumpeter  would  have  informed  the 
world  by  this  time  of  all  that  is  needful  for  them  to 
know  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and  that  an  advertise 
ing  blast,  blown  through  every  newspaper,  would 
have  said — '  The  Poet  is  coming ; '  but  man,  espe- 
cially man  that  writes  Verse,  is  born  to  disappoint- 
ments, as  surely  as  printers  and  booksellws  are  boin 
to  be  the  most  dilatory  and  tedious  of  ail  creatures. 
The  plain  English  of  this  magnificent  preamble  is, 
that  the  season  of  publication  is  just  elapsed ;  that 
the  town  is  going  into  the  country  eveiy  day,  and 
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ttat  my  book  caniiot  appear  till  they  letarn,  that  ie 
to  saj^  not  till  next  winter.  This  misfortiioe,  how- 
er»r,  comes  not  without  its  attendant  adTantagea. 
I  shall  now  have,  what  I  shovld  not  otherwise  have 
had,  an  opportunity  to  eorrect  the  press  myself; 
no  small  advantage  upon  any  oeeasion,  bat  espe- 
daily  important  where  poetry  is  concerned!  A 
single  enratom  may  knock  oot  the  brains  of  a  whole 
passive,  and  that  periiaps,  which  of  all  others,  the 
nnfcMTtanate  poet  is  the  most  prond  of.  Add  to  this, 
that  now  and  then  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  print- 
ingohouse  a  presnmptaons  intenneddler,  who  will 
fancy  himself  a  poet  too,  and  what  is  still  worse,  a 
b^ter  than  he  that  employs  him.  The  oonseqnenee 
is,  that  with  cobbHng  and  tinkering,  and  patching  on 
h^re  and  there  a  shade  of  his  own,  he  makes  such  a 
difference  between  the  original  and  the  copy,  that 
an  author  cannot  know  his  own  work  again.  Now 
as  I  choose  to  be  responsible  for  nobody's  dnlness 
but  my  own,  I  am  a  little  comforted  when  I  reflect 
that  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  prevent  all  sacb 
impertinence/ 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers  which  the  composition 
of  poetry,  like  that  of  Cowper's,  required,  would  have 
increased  his  oppressing  malady,  instead  of  diminish* 
ing  it.  His,  however,  was  a  peculiar  case,  and  he 
found  the  employment  of  gn^eat  advantage,  as  we  learn 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  where  he  says :— *  I  have 
never  found  an  amusement,  among  the  many  I  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to,  that  so  well  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  I  used  it,  as  composi- 
tion. The  quieting  and  composing  effect  of  it  was 
such,  and  so  totally  absorbed  have  I  sometimes  been 
in  my  rhyming  occupation,  that  neither  the  past,  nor 
the  future,  (those  themes  which  to  me  are  so  fruitful 
in  regret  at  other  times)  had  any  longer  a  share  in 
my  contemplation.    For  this  reason  I  wish,  and  have 
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often  wished  since  the  fit  left  me,  ttet  it  would  i 
me  again,  but  hitherto  I  baye  wished  it  in  vain.     9 
see  no  want  of  subjects,  but  I  feel  a  total  disabilit]^ 
to  disenss  them.     Whether  it  is  thvs  with   other 
writers  or  not,  I  am  ignorant,  bat  I  should  soppoflw 
my  ease,  in  this  respect,  a  little  peculiar.    The  vola- 
minous  writers  at  least,  whose  vein  of  fancy  seems 
always  to  have  been  rich  in  proportion  to  their  occa« 
sions,  cannot  have  been  so  nnlike,  and  so  unequal  in 
themselves.     There  is  this  difference  between  my 
poetship  and  the  generality  of  tkem  ;  they  appear  to 
have  been  ignorant  how  much  they  stood  indebted 
to  an  Almighty  power  for  the  exercise  of   those 
talents  they  supposed  to  be  their  own.    Whereas  I 
know,  and  know  most  perfectly,  that  my  power  to 
think,  whatever  it  be,  and  consequently  my  power  ta 
compose,  is,  as  much  as  my  outward  form,  afforded 
to  me  by  the  same  hand  that  makes  me,  in  any 
respect,  to  differ  from  a  brute.' 

The  commencement  of  authorship  is  generally  a 
period  of  much  painful  anxiety ;  few  persons  have 
ventured  on  such  an  undertaking  without  experienc-' 
ing  considerable  excitement;  and  in  a  mind  like 
Cowper's,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  such 
would  have  been  the  case  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
No  person,  however,  ever  ventured  before  the  public 
in  the  character  of  an  author,  with  less  anxiety. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Unwin,  he  says : — *  You  ask  me  how 
I  feel  on  the  occasion  of  my  approaching  publica^ 
tion?  Perfectly  at  ease.  If  I  had  not  been  pretty 
well  assured  beforehand  that  my  tranquillity  would 
be  but  little  endangered  by  such  a  measure,  I  would 
never  have  engaged  in  it,  for  I  cannot  bear  disturb-' 
anoe.  I  have  had  in  view  two  principal  objects; 
first,  to  amuse  myself,  and  then  to  compass  that 
point  in  such  a  manner,  that  others  might  possibly 
be  the  better  for  my  amusement.  If  I  have  suo« 
ceeded,  it  will  give  me  pleasure;   bat  if  I  liavs 
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failed,  I  shall  not  be  mortiied  to  tke  degree  timt 
«ight  perhaps  be  expected.    The  crilsee  cannot  de» 
pdve  ine  of  the  pleasure  I  have  in  leieeting,  that  so 
&r  as  my  leisore  has  been  employed  in  writing  for 
^  public,  it  has  been  employed  oonseientiooslyy 
and  with  a  view  to  their  advantage.  There  is  nothing 
agreeable,  to  be  sure,  in  being  chronicled  for  a 
dance ;   bat  J  believe  there  lives  not  a  man  npon 
earth  who  woold  be  less  affected  by  it  than  myself/ 
Indifferent  as  he  was  to  the  result  of  his  pabliea* 
tions,  he  was  far  from  being  careless  in  their  compo* 
siti^m.      Perhaps  no  author  ever  took  more  pains 
with  his  productions,  or  sought  more  carefully  to 
make  them  worthy  of  public  approbation.    In  one 
of  his  letters,  adverting  to  this  subject,  he  says^* 
'  To  touch,  and  retouch,  is,  though  some  writers 
boast  of  negligence,  and  others  would  be  ashamed  to 
show  their  foul  copies,  the  secret  of  almost  all  good 
writing,  especially  in  verse.    I  am  never  weary  of  it 
myself,  and  if  you  woold  take  as  much  pains  as  I 
do,  yoa  would  not  need  to  ask  for  my  corrections. 
With  the  greatest  indifference  to  fame,  which  you 
know  me  too  well  to  suppose  me  capable  of  affect- 
ing, I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  deserve  it. 
This  may  appear  a  mystery,  or  a  paradox,  in  prao* 
ticcy  but  it  is  true.    I  considered  that  the  taste  of  the 
day  is  refined  and  delicate  to  excess,  and  that  to 
disgust  that  delicacy  of  the  taste  by  a  slovenly  inat- 
tention to  it,  would  be  to  forfeit  at  once  all  hope 
of  being  useful ;  and  for  this  reason,  though  I  have 
written  more  verse  this  year  than  any  man  in  £ng« 
land,  I  have  finished,  and  polished,  and  touched  and 
retouched,  with  the  utmost  care.    Whatever  faults  I 
may  be  chargeable  with  as  a  poet,  I  cannot  accuse 
myself  of  negligence ;  I  never  suffer  a  line  to  pass 
till  I  have  made  it  as  good  as  I  can;  and  though 
some  may  be  offended  atm  y  doctrines,  I  trust  none 
will  be  disgusted  by  slovenly  inaccuracy  in  the  nam* 
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ben,  the  rhjines,  or  the  langiimge.  If,  after  all,  i 
^oiild  be  oonverted  into  waste  paper,  it  may  be  mj 
misfortaae,  but  it  will  not  be  my  fault ;  and  I  sbaU 
bear  it  with  perfect  serenity.' 

In  the  character  of  Gowper  tiiere  was  nothing  like 
an  overwe^iing  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  No 
person  was  ever  more  willing  to  avail  himself  of  tbe 
advice  of  his  friends,  nor  did  any  one  ever  receiTe 
advice  more  gratefnlly.  Not  satisfied  with  bestowing 
npon  his  prodactions  the  greatest  pains  himself,  he 
occasionally  submitted  them  to  the  correction  of 
others,  and  his  correspondence  affords  many  proofo 
of  his  readiness  to  profit  by  the  slightest  hint.  To 
Mr.  Newton  he  thus  writes : — '  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  with  my  poems, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  interested 
yourself  in  their  appearance.  Your  favourable 
opinion  affords  me  a  comfortable  presage  with  re- 
spect to  that  of  the  public;  for  though  I  make 
allowance  for  your  partiality  to  me,  yet  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  suffer  me,  unadmonished,  to  add  my- 
self to  the  number  of  insipid  rhymers  with  whose 
productions  the  world  is  already  too  much  pestered. 
I  forgot  to  mention,  that  Johnson  uses  the  discretioo 
my  poetship  has  allowed  him,  with  much  disoem- 
ment  He  has  suggested  several  alterations,  or  rather 
marked  several  defective  passages,  which  I  have 
corrected ;  moch  to  the  advantage  of  the  poems.  In 
the  last  sheet  he  sent  me,  he  noticed  three  sueh, 
which  I  reduced  to  better  order.  In  the  foregoing 
sheet  I  assented  to  his  criticisms  in  some  instances, 
and  chose  to  abide  by  the  original  expression  in 
others ;  whenever  he  has  marked  such  lines  as  did 
not  please  him,  I  have,  as  often  as  I  could,  paid  all 
possible  respect  to  his  animadversions.  Thus  we  jog 
on  together  comfortably  enough;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  for  authors  in  general,  if  their 
booksellers,  when  men  of  some  taste,  were  allowedt 
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^bMu^  not  to  tiidcer  the  work  themielTeit  yet  to 
pmnt  o«it  Ae  iawB,  and  honbly  to  veeMBMend  an 
teipfoveneiit.  I  ha^e  also  to  thank  yon,  and  oagbl 
to  faaYC  done  it  in  tlie  Urtt  fdaoe,  for  haTing  ro- 
eommmded  to  me  the  Mppreafion  of  lone  line*, 
which  I  am  now  more  than  ever  eonvineed  woald  nt 
least  have  done  me  no  himonr/ 

To  his  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Unwin,  adTorting  to 
tiie  same  subject,  who  appears  to  have  had  some 
cMicaey  abont  forwarding  a  letter  he  had  written, 
eentaining  some  eiiticisms  on  the  poet's  prodnettons, 
be  writes, — *  The  letter  yon  withheld  so  long,  lest  it 
ahoald  ffiwe  me  pain,  gave  me  pleasnre.  Horaee 
says  the  poets  are  a  waspish  raee ;  and  from  my  own 
expeiienee  of  ^e  temper  of  two  or  three,  with  whom 
I  was  formerly  connected,  I  can  readily  subscribe  to 
the  character  he  gives  them.  But  for  my  own  part,  I 
hwre  ncTcr  yet  felt  ^at  exoessiTe  irritid^ility  iHiich 
some  writMTs  diseover,  when  a  friend,  in  the  words 
ci  Pope, — 

'JnatbintiaiiMdt,  or  hedtates  dliUk^' 

Least  of  all,  would  I  give  way  to  snob  an  nmea- 
sonable  ebullition,  merely  because  a  eiril  question  is 
proposed  to  me  with  such  gentleness,  and  by  a  man 
whose  concern  for  my  credit  and  character  I  verily 
believe  to  be  sincere.  I  reply,  therefore,  not  peev- 
ishly, but  with  a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  your 
intentions,  that  I  hope  you  may  make  yourself  very 
easy  on  a  subject  I  can  perceive  has  occasioned  you 
some  solicitude.' 

The  great  interest  Mr.  Newton  took  in  Cowper's 
publication,  induced  the  poet  to  request  him  to  com- 
pose ite  preface ;  and  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Newton  on  the  subject  is  alike  honourable  to  his 
judgment  and  his  feelings ;  and  aiTords  a  striking 
display  of  the  stnmg  hold  which  religion  bad  upon 
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hMB  afectiotiB.  ^He  thus  introdHees  4ke  solj^ect' to 
Mr.  Newton, — '  With  reipect  to  the  poem  called 
Drutkf  it  is  80  true  that  it  oto  baidly  fiiil  of  givii^ 
offence  to  an  nneniightened  reader.  I  think,  there- 
fofe,  that  in  order  to  obyiate  in  some  measure  tboee 
prc(iQdices  that  will  natoialiy  erect  their  bristiSM 
against  it,  an  explaniitory  psefeee,  aa<di  as  yon,  (and 
nobody  else  so  well  as  you)  can  fiimish  me  witk»  will 
have  eyery  grace  of  propriety  to  lecommead  it ;  or 
if  yon  arci  not  aTcne  to  the  .taste^^  and:yiwiir.lKyoo»t|»ti 
KiU:alldir  you  .to  nnderteicer(il,::and  ii  .yo^- ikMsi  it 
vriil  be  j^Lmore  proper,  I  should  be'^glad  to  ba  in- 
debted to  you  for  a  preface  to  the  whole.  I  adnait 
that  it  will  require  much  delicacy,  but  am  far  frnm 
applrehending  that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  sac* 
ceed.  You  can  draw  a  hair-stroke  where  anotiier 
fiian  would  make  a  blot  as  broad  as  a  sixpence.' 

The  preface  composed  by  Mr.  Newton,  though  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  Cowper, 
and  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  every  thing  that  he 
could  wish,  was  nevertheless  thought  by  others  to  be 
of  too  sombre  a  cast  to  introduce  a  volume  of  poems, 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their  vivacity  and 
eloquence.  Advwtin^  to  this  objeetion,  and  to  ttie 
suggestion  of  the  publisher  to  suppress  it,  Cowper 
thus  writes : — '  If  the  men. of  the  world  are  so  merrily 
disposed,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  calamitieSy  that 
they  will  not  deign  to  read  a  preface  of  three  or  four 
pages  because  the  purport  of  it  is  serious,  Uiey  are 
far  gone,  indeed,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  frenzy.  I  am, 
however,  willing  to  hope  that  such  is  not  Uie  case; 
curiosity  is  an  universal  passion.  There  are  fow 
persons  who  think  a  book  worth  reading,  but  feel  a 
desire  to  know  smaetbing  about  the  writer  of  it. 
This  desire  will  naturally  lead  them  to  peep  into  the 
preface,  where  they  will  soon  find  that  a  little  per- 
severance will  furnish  them  with  some  information 
on  the  subject.    If,  therefore,  your  prcfocei  finds  no 
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x^adeniy  I  shall  take  it  for  g^nuited  that  it  it  becaoie 
the  book  itself  is  accounted  not  worth  their  notice. 
JBe  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  I  have 
played  the  antic  myself  for  their  diversion ;  and  that, 
in  a  state  of  dejection  sach  as  thoy  are  absolate 
#trangers  to,  I  hare  sometimes  'pat  on  an  air  of 
icj^erfiilncss  and  vivacity,  to  which  I  myself  am  in 
reality  a  stranger,  for  the  sake  of  winning  their 
attention  to  more  useful  matter.  I  cannot  endore 
the  thought,  for  a  moment,  that  yon  should  descend 
to  my  level  on  the  occasion,  and  conrt  their  favour 
in  a  style  not  more  nnsnitable  to  yoor  fanction,  than 
to  the  constant  and  consistent  strain  of  yoor  whole 
chauracter  and  conduct  Thongh  your  preface  is  of  a 
serious  cast,  it  is  free  from  all  offensive  peculiarities, 
and  contains  none  of  those  obnoxious  doctrines  at 
which  the  world  is  too  apt  to  be  angry.  It  asserts 
nothing  more  than  every  rational  creature  must 
admit  to  be  true — that  divine  and  earthly  things  can 
no  longer  stand  in  competition  with  each  other  in 
the  judgment  of  any  man,  than  while  he  continues 
ignorant  of  their  respective  value ;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment the  eyes  are  opened,  the  latter  are  always 
cheerfully  relinquished  for  the  former.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me,  however,  to  be  so  insensible  to  your 
kindness  in  writing  the  preface,  as  not  to  be  desirous 
of  defying  all  contingencies,  rather  than  entertain  a 
wish  to  suppress  it.  It  will  do  me  honour,  indeed,^ 
.in  tlie  eyes  of  those  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
having,  and  if  it  hurts  me  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  I  cannot  help  it ;  the  fault  is  neither  yours 
nor  mine,  but  theirs.  If  a  minister's  is  a  more 
splendid  character  than  a  poet's,  and  I  think  nobody 
that  understands  their  value  can  hesitate  in  deciding 
that  question,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  advantage 
of  having  our  names  united  in  the  same  volume,  is 
alii  on  my  side.' 
Mr.  Newton's  Preface,  much  as  it  may  be  under- 
L  a 
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ralaed  by  those  who  dislike  the  trnih,  will  eyer  he 
esteemed  by  the  enlightened  Christian,  as  a  produc- 
tion of  nnnsnal  excellenoe,  every  way  worthy  of  his 
pen,  and  written  with  the  elegance  of  a  scholar  and 
the  piety  of  a  saint.  This  devoted  and  usefai  Chris- 
tian minister  undertook,  no  doubt,  to  perform  this 
service  for  his  afflicted  friend  with  the  greatest  plea* 
sure.  He  had  seen  him  living  in  the  full  enjojrment 
of  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and  bad 
himself  spent  many  months  of  delightful  communioii 
and  Christian  fellowship  with  the  poet,  while  he  was 
thus  walking  in  the  love  of  God,  and  living  in  tlie 
light  of  his  coantenance.  Re  had  afterwards  seen 
him  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  and 
had,  at  length,  after  years  of  painful  apprehensioB 
and  suspense,  seen  him  gradually  emerge  out  of  the 
cloud,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  be  enabled  to  produce 
some  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  of  true  piety 
that  are  any  where  to  be  found ;  and  now  that  the 
pen  of  his  long  afflicted  friend  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully employed,  he  could  not  but  feel  highly 
gratified  at  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  introdu- 
cing these  productions  to  the  world.  It  was  an  act 
of  the  purest  friendship,  undertaken  from  motiyes  of 
the  most  sincere  regard. 

Cowper's  first  volume  was  published  in  the  spring  of 
1812.  Its  success,  at  first,  fell  far  short  of  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  its  extraordinary  merit. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  more  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  reading  public  appreciated  its  value. 
It  soon  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  lovers  of 
literature.  Abounding  with  some  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages that  are  to  be  met  with,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  poetry,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  re- 
main long  unnoticed.  By  mere  readers  of  taste,  it 
was  read  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its  composi- 
tion ;  by  others,  it  was  eagerly  sought  after  for  the 
sprightliness,    vivacity,    and    wit    with    which    it 
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«koaiided :— -while  by  CliristiaBf  of  all  d«BoaiiBati<Nit 
it  wa»  read  with  unfeii^iied  pleasure,  for  the  ttriking 
aad  beanfifQl  deMsriptioni  it  containedy  of  Chris- 
tiaaity,  both  as  assented  to  by  the  jadgmenty  and  as 
evtioroiied  in  the  heart* 

It  would  scarcely  be  sapposed  that  the  anthor  of  a 
Tolame  of  poems  like  this,  exhibiting  such  a  difersity 
of  powers  as  coald  not  fail  to  charm  the  mind, 
4eiight  the  imagination,  and  improve  the  heart, 
poald  have  remained,  daring  the  whole  time  he  was 
oompiMiing  it,  in  a  state  of  great  and  painful  depres- 
aion«  Such  however  was  the  peculiarity  of  Cowper's 
■lalady,  that  a  train  of  melancholy  thoughts  se<»ned 
ew^  to  be  pouring  themselves  in  upon  his  mind, 
for  which  neither  himself  nor  his  friends  were  ever 
alile  satisfactorily  to  account  Writing  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Newton,  who  had  recently  paid  him  a  visit,  he 
thus  discloses  the  state  of  his  mind : — '  My  soisations 
at  your  departure  were  far  from  pleasant  When 
we  shall  meet  again,  and  in  what  circumstances,  or 
whether  we  shall  meet  or  not,  is  an  article  to  be 
found  no  where  but  in  that  providence  which  belongs 
to  the  current  year,  and  will  not  be  understood  till  it 
is  accomplished.  This  I  know,  that  your  visit  was 
most  ai^eeable  to  me,  who,  though  I  live  in  the  midst 
pf  many  agi^eeables,  am  but  little  sensible  of  their 
diaims.  But  when  you  came,  I  determined,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  be  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  despair ; 
that  if  I  coald  contribute  but  little  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  opp<Mrtunity,  I  might  not  dash  it  with  unsea* 
sonable  melancholy,  and  like  an  instrument  with  a 
broken  striilg,  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  concert' 

It  is  gratifying^  to  observe,  that  neither  the  atten- 
tion which  Cowper  paid  to  his  publication,  nor  the 
depressive  malady  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  could 
divert  his  attention  from  the  all-important  concerns 
of  religion.  A  tone  of  deep  seriousness  and  genuine 
Christian  feeling,  pervades  many  of  his  letters  writ- 
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ten  abdat  this  time.  To  Mr.  Kewton  he  tiiu«  wfitai: 
^^*  Yon  wish  yon  eonld  empk>y  yimt  time  ta  b^tt^ 
purpose,  yet  are  never  idle,  in  all  ^al  yo>ii  do? 
whether  yon  are  alone,  o^  pay  visits,  or  receive  tbons 
whether  yon  think,  or  write,  or  walk,  or  sit  still,  tlM 
state  of  ydur  mind  is  saeh  as  discovers  even  to  your- 
self, in  spite  of  all  its  wanderings,  that  there  is  tf 
principle  at  the  bottom,  whose  determined  tendency 
is  towards  the  best  things.  I  do  not  at  all  donbt  tibo 
tmth  of  what  yon  say,  when  yon  comf^ain  of  ttet 
oroWd  of  trifling  thooghts  that  pesters  yon  withovt 
teasing;  but  then  yon  always  have  a  serions  thoa|;^t 
standing  at  tiie  door  of  yonr  imagination,  like  a  jv»< 
tice  of  the  peace,  with  the  Riot  Act  in  his  hand^ 
toady  to  read  it  and  disperse  the  mob.  Here  lies 
the  difference  between  you  and  me.  You  wuh  for 
more  attention,  I  for  less.  Dissipation  itself  would 
be  welcome  to  me,  so  it  were  not  a  vicious  one ;  b«t 
however  earnestly  inVited,  it  is  coy  and  keeps  9,t  (a 
distance.  Yet  with  all  this  distressing  gtoom  upon 
my  mind,  I  experience,  as  yon  do,  the  slipperaiess 
of  the  present  hour,  and  the  rapidi^  with  which  Umi 
escapes  me.  Every  thing  around  us,  and  every  thin^ 
that  befals  us,  constitute  a  variety,  which^  whether 
agreeable  or  othervHse,  has  still  a  thievish  propes* 
sity ;  and  steals  from  os  days,  months,  and  years, 
with  such  unparalleled  suddenness,  that  even  while 
we  say  they  are  here,  they  are  gone.  From  infancy 
to  manhood  is  rather  a  tedious  period ;  chiefly,  I 
suppose,  because  at  that  time,  we  act  under  the 
control  of  others,  and  are  not  suffered  to  have  a  will 
of  our  own.  But  thence  downward  into  the  vale  of 
years,  is  such  a  declivity,  that  we  have  just  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  steepness  of  it  and 
then  find  ourselves  at  the  bottom/ 

The  accuracy  of  Cowper's  views  respecting  the' 
opinion  which  the  Christian  should  form  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  and  the  degree  of  importance  he  should 
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antatth  to  ite  bleMiogt,  wtte  not  la  tto  iMft  d^gtm. 
«ffeei0d  by  kunuiiady,  as  will  be  seea  by  tbe  follow-* 
ing  cfitieal  femarkiy  made  oa  a  work  tbat  be  bad 
abeut  tint  time  been  readia^*  *  Wben  a  penon  Mia 
«•»  in  efd«9>  to  depiaoiate  eartbly  ricbei,  tbat  goM 
aad  diaaioBde  aie  only  matter  modMed  in  a  parti* 
eaiar  way,  and  tbenoe  ooneladee  tbem  not  BKMa 
ipalaable  in  tliemMlves  tbaa  tbe  doet  aader  oar  feet. 
Ml  aisertioa  is  IIUse»  and  bia  oaaae  is  bart  by  Ibe 
asaertion.  It  ia  that  Tery  modiieatioa  tbat  givei 
tliigmv  both  a  beaoty  aad  a  Talne;  a  Talae  aad  a 
beanty  reeoetniaed  in  Seriptnte,  aad  by  the  aaiveraal 
eeoaent  of  all  wall-infonned  and  oi^iiiaed  nattona* 
It  U  in  Tain  to  tell  men  tbat  gold  and  dirt  ate  eqaai, 
JO  long  aa  tbeir  experienee  oonvinoei  tbem  to  tbe 
eontmry.  It  is  neoes^aiy,  tiierefore,  to  distingaiah 
between  tbe  thing  itaelf  and  the  abnae  of  it.  WeaM 
is  in  faet  a  blessing,  wbea  honestly  acqaired  and 
eonaei^s^oasly  employed :  and  when  otherwise,  the 
man  is  to  be  blamed  and  not  his  treasure.  How  does 
the  Seriptareoonbattiie  Tice  of  eovetoasness  ?  not  by 
assertitig  that  gold  is  only  earth,  exhibiting  itself 
to  us  under  a  particular  modification,  and  therefore 
not  worth  seeking :  but  by  telling  us  that  coTCtous- 
ttess  is  idolatry— that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil — ^tfaat  it  has  occasioned  in  some  even  the 
shipwreck  of  tbeir  ftdth — and  is  always,  in  whom« 
soeTOr  it  obtains,  an  abomination. 

«  When,  speaking  of  sumptuous  edifices,  a  writer 
calls  a  palace  an  assemblage  of  sticks  and  stones^ 
wbic^  a  puff  of  wind  may  demolish,  or  a  spark  of  fire 
consume ;  and  thinks  he  has  thus  reduced  a  magnificent 
building  and  a  cottage  to  the  same  level,  so  that  the 
latter,  viewed  through  an  optic  glass,  may  be  made 
to  appear  as  large  as  the  ftmner,  and  tbe  former,  by 
inverting  tbe  glass,  reduced  to  the  pitiful  dimensions 
of  the  latter,  has  he  indeed  carried  his  point  ?  is  be  not 
rather  imposing  on  the  judgment  of  his  readers. 
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jmt^mB  the  glaaa  woaid  impafle  on  tiieir  smuuB  1  Bow 
is  it  possible  to  deduce  a  snlwtaiitial  argomoBt  is 
this  case,  from  an  acknowledged  deoeptioB.  of  the 
si|^t  ?  The  objects  continae  what  they,  were,  the 
palace  is  still  a  palace,  and  the  cottage  is  not  at  all 
ennobled  in  reality,  thoagh  we  contemplate  them  ev«r 
so  long  through  an  illusive  medium.  Th^«  is  in  fact 
a  real  difference  between  them,  and  such  an  one  wm 
the  Scripture  itself  takes  v^y  eraphatical  notice  of^ 
assuring  us  that,  in  the  last  day  much  shall  be  ie» 
quired  of  him,  to  whom  much  is  given ;  that  every 
man  shall  be  then  considered  as  a  steward,  and 
raider  a  strict  account  of  the  things  with  which  ke 
was  intrusted.  This  consid^tition,  indeed,  may 
make  the  dwellers  in  palaces  tremble,  who,  living  fiur 
tiie  most  part  in  the  continued  abuse  of  their  talenta, 
squandering,  and  wasting,  and  spending  upon  thenft- 
selves  their  Master's  treasure,  will  have  reason 
enough  to  envy  the  cottager,  whose  accounts  wiU  be 
more  easily,  settled.  But  to  tell  mankind,  that  a 
palace  and  a  hovel  are  the  same  thing,  is  to  afiront 
their  senses,  to  contradict  their  knowledge^  and  to 
disgust  their  understandings. 
V  '  Herein  seems  to  consist  one  of  the  principal  dif* 
ferences  between  philosophy  and  Scripture,  or  the 
vdsdom  of  men  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;  the  formev 
endeavours,  indeed,  to  convince  the  judgment,  but  ia 
frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  unlawfol, 
means,  such  as  misrepresentation  and  the  play  of 
fjEtncy ;  the  latter  addresses  itself  to  the  judgment 
likewise,  but  it  carries  its  points  by  awakening  the 
conscience,  by  enlightening  the  understanding,  and 
by  appealing  to  our  experience.  As  philosophy, 
therefore,  cannot  make  a  Christian,  so  a  Christian 
ought  to  take  care  that  he  be  not  too  much  a  philosopher, 
it  is  mere  folly,  instead  of  wisdom,  to  fwego  those 
arguments,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  those  motives 
which  truth  itself  has  pointed  out  to  us/ 
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'  Hie  fMomimg  exttMls  ham  Ut 
mth  Mr.  UBwin,  who  at  that  tiise,  was  on  a  visit  at 
Bnji^toB,  will  shew  the  degiee  of  pietj  whieh  oob* 
stMitly  pervaded  his  mind :— <  I  think  with  yon,  that 
Hhe  most  magniiieent  objeet  oader  heaven  is  the  gient 
deep ;  and  eannot  bvt  feel  an  nnpolits  speeies  of 
nstonishment,  when  1  eonsider  the  mnltitades  that 
^w  it  withont  eniotion»  and  even  withont  reieetlon* 
In  all  its  varied  fomis»  it  is  an  objeet,  of  all  olhem, 
the  most  suitable  to  alfeet  ns  with  lasting  imfHres* 
aions  of  the  awful  power  that  ereated  and  eontiels 
iU  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  think  this  ne|pligenee 
esensable^  beeaase,  at  a  time  of  life  when  1  gave  as 
little  attention  to  religion  as  any  man,  I  yet  remsm- 
ber  that  the  waves  would  preach  to  nie»  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  worldly  dissipation  I  had  an  ear  to  hear 
them.  In  the  fashionable  amnsements  whieh  yon 
will  probably  witness  for  a  timcy  yon  will  diseem  no 
signs  of  sobriety,  or  tme  wisdom.  Bat  it  is  impos- 
sible  for  a  man  who  has  a  mind  like  yoors,  capable 
of  r^ection,  to  observe  the  manners  of  a  mnltitnde 
without  learning  something.  If  he  a^t»  nothing  io 
imitate  he  is  sure  to  see  something  to  avoid.  If 
nothing  to  congratulate  bis  fellow*creatures  upon,  at 
least  much  to  excite  his  c<mipassion.  There  is  not, 
I  thinks  so  melancholy  a  sight  in  the  world,  (an  hoe- 
fdtal  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it),  as  that  of  a  multi- 
tude <rf  persons,  distinguiriied  by  the  name  of  gentry, 
who,  gentle  perhaps  by  nature,  and  made  more  gentle 
by  education,  have  the  appearance  of  being  innocent 
and  inoffensive,  yet  being  destitute  of  all  religion, 
or  not  at  all  governed  by  the  religion  they  profess, 
are  none  of  them  at  any  great  distance  from  an 
eternal  state,  where  self-deception  will  be  impossible, 
and  where  amusements  cannot  enter.  Some  of  them 
we  may  hope  will  be  reclaimed,  it  is  most  probable 
that  many  will,  because  mercy,  if  one  may  be  al- 
lowed  the  expression,  is  iond  of  distinguishing  itself 
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hy  seeking  iU  a^bjeofo  among  the  mosf  despite 
class ;  bat  the  Sctiptare  giTes  no  eBcoaragemeBf 
to  tiie  warnmst  cbarity  to  expeet  doHyefiBee  fot 
iheai  all.  When  I  see  an  afflicted- and  uiifaa^py 
IMin,  I  say  to  myself,  there  is  peiliaps  a  man,  wliom 
the  world  would  eniry,  if  tiiey  knew  the  value  Of  hitf 
sorrows,  which  are  posdhly  intended^only  to  soften  M» 
heart,  and  to  tarn  his  affeclions  towards  their  propel 
o^otre;  But  when  I  see  or  hear  of  a  crowd'  of  Toltip^ 
taaries,  who  have  no  ears  bat  for  masio,  no  eyes  hvA 
for  splendour,  and  no  tongues  bat  for  irapertineiioe 
and  folly — I  say,  or  at  least  I  see  ocbasion  to  sayi 
Ms  is  madness— this^  persisted  in,  mast  have  a  tra<t 
gleal  eonchision.  It  will  condemn  you,  not  onty  a# 
Christians,  unworthy  of  the  name,  but  ^s  intelligent 
creatures — yoa  know  by  the  light  of  itatiire,  if  jKia 
hare  not  quenched  it,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  a 
life  like  yours  cannot  be  according  to  his  Will.  I 
ask  no  pardon  of  you  for  the  gravity  and  gfoomin^M 
&i  these  reflections^  which,  with  others  of  a  similar 
complexion,  are  sure  to  occur  to  me  when  I  think 
of  a  scene  of  publio  diversion  like  that  yoa  have 
witnessed.' 

To  tlie  same  correspondent,  who  ^was  Still  at 
Brighton,  he  writes,  *  What  a  world  Are  you  daily 
conversant  with,  which  I  have  not  seen'  these  twenty 
years,  and  shall  never  see  again  !  The  arts  of  dissi* 
pastion,  I  suppose,  are  no  where  practised  with  more 
refinement  and  success  than  at  the  place  of  your 
present  residence.  By  your  account  of  it,  it  seems 
to  be  just  what  it  was  when  J  visited  it— a  scene  of 
idleness  and  luxury.  Though  my  life  has  long  been 
that  of  a  recluse,  I  have  not  the  temper  of  one,  nor 
am  I  in  the  least  an  enemy  to  cheerfulness  and  good- 
humonr ;  but  I  cannot  envy  yOtt  'your  situation ;  I 
even  feel  myself  constrained  to  prefer  the  silence  of 
this  nook,  and  the  snug  fireside  in  our  own  diminutive 
parlour,  to  all  the  splendour'and  gaiety  of'Brighton.'' 
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WiitiBg  ta  kit  CMiiiB,  wIm>  wm  ealtod  io  Mntaia 
anttlher  paiiiliil  bereaTemenI  ia  tke  loM  of  a  veiy 
Itti^lj-^steemed  friend,  Cowper  lemarki: — *  Yoo 
made  my  lieart  ache  with  a  sympathetic  amrmwi 
when  yoa  described  the  state  of  year  mind  on  oecft* 
sion  of  your  late  loss.  Had  I  been  pteTionsly  in* 
formed  of  it,  I  shoold  hare  been  able  to  hawe  foretold 
all  yoor  feelings  with  the  most  onerring  eertaiaty 
of  prediction.  You  will  ncTor  cease  to  CmI  npon 
tiiat  snbject ;  bat  with  yonr  principles  of  resigaatioii 
and  acquiescence  in  the  divine  will,  you  will  always 
foel  as  becomes  a  Christian.  We  are  forbidden  to 
moimnr,  but  we  are  not  forbidden  to  regret;  and 
whoaa  we  loved  tenderly  while  living,  we  may  still 
pvnrae  with  an  affectionate  remembiance,  without 
having  any  occasion  to  charge  ourselves  with  rebel* 
lion  against  the  sovereignty  that  appointed  a  separa* 
tion.  A  day  is  coming,  when,  I  am  confident,  yon 
will  see  and  iuiow,  that  mercy  to  both  parties  was 
the  principal  agent  in  a  8cene»  the  reoollectton  of 
which  is  still  painful.' 

The  following  remarlLS,  extracted  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Unwin,  while  they  serve  to  display  the  state  oC 
his  mind  respecting  religion,  exhibit  at  the  same 
time,  the  high  value  which  he  set  upon  the  leading 
tmfts  of  the  gospel : — *  When  I  wrote  the  poem  on 
Truth,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  I  should 
set  forth  that  doctrine  which  I  know  to  be  true ;  and 
that  I  should  pass,  what  I  considered  to  be  a  just 
censure,  upon  opinions  and  persnasions  that  stand 
in  direct  opposition  to  it;  because,  though  some 
OTors  may  be  innocent,  and  even  religious  errors  are 
not  always  dangerous,  yet  in  a  case  where  the  faith 
and  hope  of  a  Christian  are  concerned,  they  must 
necessarily  be  destructive ;  and  becanse,  neglecting 
this,  I  should  have  betrayed  my  subject ;  either  sup- 
pressing what  in  my  judgment  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance, or  giving  countenance  by  a  timid  silence,  to 
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tbe  very  evils  it  was  my  design  to  eombat.  That 
yoa  may  understand  me  better,  I  will  add,  that  I 
wrote  that  poem  on  purpose  to  inculcate  the  eleemo- 
synary character  of  the  gospel,  as  a  dispensation 
of  mercy,  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  claims  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the 
receiver ;  consequently  to  set  the  brand  of  invalidity 
apon  the  plea  of  works,  and  to  discover,  upon  scrip- 
tural ground,  the  absurdity  of  that  notion,  which 
includes  a  solecism  in  the  very  terms  of  it,  that  man 
by  repentance  and  good  works,  may  deserve  the 
mercy  of  his  Maker.  I  call  it  a  solecism,  because 
mercy  deserved  ceases  to  be  mercy,  and  must  take 
the  name  of  justice.  This  is  the  opinion  which  I 
said,  in  my  last,  the  world  would  not  acquiesce  in, 
but  except  this,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  syllable  into  any  of  my  pieces  that  they  can 
possibly  object  to ;  and  even  this  I  have  endeavoured 
to  deliver  from  doctrinal  dryness,  by  as  many  pretty 
things  in  the  way  of  trinket  and  plaything,  as  I  could 
muster  upon  the  subject.  So  that  if  I  have  rubbed 
tiieir  gums,  I  have  taken  care  to  do  it  with  a  coral, 
and  even  that  coral  embellished  by  the  ribbon  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  recommended  by  the  tink- 
ling of  the  bells  that  I  contrived  to  annex  to  it.' 

The  following  beautiful  lines  convey  sentiments 
so  much  in  unison  with  this  extract,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  to  insert  them  at  the  close  of  this  chapter: 

'  I  am  no  preacher ;  let  this  hint  suffice. 
The  cross  once  seen  is  death  to  every  yice ; 
Else  he  that  hung  there  snlTered  all  his  pain. 
Bled,  groaned,  and  agonised,  and  died  In  vain. 
There,  and  there  only,  (though  the  deist  rave. 
And  atheist,  if  earth  bear  so  base  a  slave,) 
There,  and  there  only,  is  the  power  to  save ; 
There  no  detadye  hope  invites  despair. 
No  mockery  meets  you,  no  deception  there  j 
The  spells  and  charms  that  blinded  you  before. 
All  vanish  there,  and  fisseinate  no  more.' 

Pftgrmnf  Bmr. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Commencement  of  Cowper^i  aequminiMiee  with  L^dy 
.  Austin— 'Pleasure  it  afforded  him—Poetic  epietle  to 
her — Her  removal  to  Olney — Beneficial  infinenee  of 
her  etmversational  powers  on  CowpePs  mind^Occaeiom 
of  hie  writing  John  Gilpin — Lines  composed  at  Lady 
Austin* s  request — Induced  hy  her  to  commence  writing 
The  Task — Principal  object  he  had  in  view  in  com^ 
posing  it-Sudden  and  final  separation  from  Ladg 
Austin-^Occasional  severity  of  his  depressive  malady 
— Hopes  entertained  hy  his  friends  of  his  ultimate  re- 
covery — His  own  opinion  of  it — Pleasing  proofs  of  the 
power  of  religion  on  his  mind— Tenderness  of  his  con- 
science— Aversion  to  religious  deception  and  pretended 
piety  —  Sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor — 
JSnviable  condition  of  such  of  them  as  are  pious,  com- 
pared with  the  rich  who  disregard  religion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1781,  Cowper  became  acquainted 
with  Lady  Austin,  whose  brilliant  wit  and  unri- 
yalled  conversational  powers,  were  admirably  adapted 
to  afford  relief  to  a  mind  like  his.  This  lady  was 
introduced  to  the  retired  poet  by  her  sister,  the  wife 
of  a  cleri^yman  who  resided  at  Clifton,  a  mile  distant 
from  0]ney,  and  who  occasionally  called  upon  Mrs. 
Unwin.    Lady  Austin  came  to  pass  some  time  with 
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her  sister,  in  the  summer  of  1781»  and  Mrs.  Unwin, 
at  Cowper's  request,  invited  the  ladies  to  tea.  So 
much,  howeyer,  was  he  averse  to  the  connpany  of 
strangers,  that  after  he  had  occasioned  the  invitation, 
it  was  with  considerable  reluctance  he  was  persuaded 
to  join  the  party ;  but  having  at  length  overcome  his 
feelings,  he  entered  freely  into  conversation  -with. 
Lady  Austin,  and  derived  so  much  benefit  from  her 
sprightly  and  animating  discourse,  that  he  from  that 
time  cultivated  her  acquaintance  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

The  opinion  Cowper  formed  of  this  accomplished 
and  talented  lady,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  his  letters : — '  Lady  Austin  has 
paid  us  her  first  visit,  and  not  content  with  showing 
us  that  proof  of  her  respect,  made  handsome  apo- 
logies for  her  intrusion.  She  is  a  lively,  agreeable 
woman ;  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  accounts 
it  a  great  simpleton,  as  it  is.  She  laughs,  and  makes 
laugh,  without  seeming  to  labour  at  it.  She  has 
many  features  in  her  character  which  you  must  ad- 
mire, but  one  in  particular,  on  account  of  the  rarity 
of  it,  wil]  engage  your  attention  and  esteem.  She 
has  a  degree  of  gratitude  in  her  composition,  so  quick 
a  sense  of  obligation,  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any 
rank  of  life.  Discover  but  a  wish  to  please  her,  and 
she  never  forgets  it ;  not  only  ^thanks  you,  but  the 
tears  will  start  into  her  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  the 
smallest  service.  With  these  fine  feelings  she  has 
the  most  harmless  vivacity  you  can  imagine :  half  an 
hour's  conversation  with  her  will  convince  you  that 
she  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  pious,  and  agree- 
able ladies  you  ever  met  with.' 

The  following  lines,  part  of  a  poetical  epistle,  ad- 
dressed by  Cowper  to  Lady  Austin,  will  show  how 
.much  he  was  delighted  with  his  new  friend : — 

'  Dear  Anna,— between  Mend  and  friend 
Ftose  anawen  every.  cogunoQ  «Mi  i 
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Serres  in  a  plafai  mad  homdr  fnj. 

To  caqpraat  the  occamac*  o€  Uie  dmjt 

Our  healtfa,  Um  wmOnK  mad  the  oews, 

"Wbat  waUcs  w«take»  what  hook*  we  chooec. 

And  alltfae  toettaff  thoathti  we  And 

Upon  the  mnlkoe  of  the  mind. 

Bat  when  the  poet  takes  the  pen. 

Far  more  elire  tiian  other  men. 

He  feels  a  gentle  ttnglinf  oome    • 

Sown  to  his  flngersand  his  thumb, 

DerivM  from  nature's  noblest  part* 

The  centre  of  aglowinir  heart  1 

And  this  is  what  the  woild,  who  Icnows 

tto  flights  above  the  pitch  of  prose, 

His  more  snblime  vagaries  sUgbting, 

Denominates  an  itch  for  writing. 

No  wonder  I,  who  scribble  rhyme 

TO  catch  the  triflers  of  the  time^ 

And  tell  them  truths  divine  and  clear. 

Which  couched  in  prose  they  will  not  bear. 

Should  fed  that  itebing  and  that  tingling 

With  all  my  purpose  intermingling. 

To  your  intrinsic  merit  true. 

When  ci^*d  to  address  myself  to  yon* 

Mysterious  are  His  ways  whose  power 

Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hoar. 

When  minds  that  never  met  before 

Shall  meett  unite,  and  part  no  more : 

It  is  the  allotment  of  the  skies, 

The  hand  of  the  supremely  wise. 

That  guides  and  governs  our  affections, 

And  plans  isnd  orders  our  connections,  , 

Directs  us  in  our  distant  road. 

And  marks  the  bounds  of  our  abode. 

This  page  of  Providence  quite  new. 

And  now  Just  opening  to  our  view, 

Employs  our  present  thoui^hts  and  pains. 

To  guess  and  spell  what  it  contains } 

Bat  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year. 

Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear. 

And  furnish  us^perhs^is,  at  last. 

Like  other  scenes  already  past. 

With  proof  that  we  and  our  affUrs 

Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  cares : 

For  God  unfolds  by  slow  degrees 

The  purport  of  his  deep  decrees. 

Sheds  every  hour  a  clearer  light, 

In  aid  of  oar  defective  sight, 

And  spreads,  at  length,  before  the  soul, 

A  beautif ttl  and  petf ect  whole. 
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Which  busy  man's  inrentiTe  hndn 

TcSia  to  antlciiMite  in  vain. 

Say,  Anna,  had  70a  never  known 

The  beauties  of  a  rose  fnll  blown ; 

Could  yon,  thongrh  Inminoas  your  eye. 

By  looking  on  the  bad  descry. 

Or  guess,  with  a  prophetic  power. 

The  future  splendour  of  the  flower  > 

Just  so  the  Omnipotent,  who  turns 

The  system  of  a  world's  concerns. 

From  mere  minutis  can  educe 

Er^its  of  most  important  use ; 

And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 

The  blace  of  a  meridian  day. 

The  works  of  man  tend  one  and  all. 

As  needs  they  must,  both  great  and  small. 

And  yanity  absorbs  at  length 

The  monuments  of  human  strength  j 

But  who  can  tell  how  vast  the  plan 

Which  this  dar*s  incident  began  ? 

Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion 

For  our  dim-sighted  observation } 

It  pass'd  unnoticed  as  the  bird 

That  cleaves  the  yielding  air  unheard. 

And  yet  may  prove,  when  understood, 

An  harbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  I  deem  or  mean  to  call 

Friendship  a  blessing  cheap  or  small. 

But  merdy  to  remark  that  ours, 

like  some  of  nature's  sweetest  flowers. 

Rose  from  a  seed  of  tiny  size 

That  seemed  to  promise  no  such  prize : 

A  transient  visit  intervening. 

And  made  almost  without  a  meaning, 

(Hardly  the  elTect  of  inclination, 

Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation  1 ) 

Produced  a  friendship,  then  begun, 

That  has  cemented  us  in  one. 

And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  prove. 

By  long  fidelity  and  love. 

That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken, 

**  A  three-fold  cord  is  not  soon  broken.**'^ 

Lady  Aastin  was  not  less  delighted  with  her  new 
acquaintance  than  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were 
with  her.  She  had  previously  determined  to  leave 
London,  and  had  been  looking  out  for  a  residence  in 
the  country,  not  far  distant  from  her  sister's.    The 
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immediately  adjoiningtlMt  is  whieb  Cowper 
nded  was  at  liberty ;  she  accordiagly  hired  It,  and 
took  possessioa  of  it  in  the  coarse  of  the  ensuinK 
ssmner.  Cowper  thus  adverts  to  this  ciroamstanee, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton : — *  A  new  scene  is  opening 
upon  Qs,  which,  whether  it  perform  what  it  promises, 
or  not,  will  add  fresh  plomes  to  the  wings  of  time, 
at  least  while  it  continnes  to  be  a  subject  of  contem- 
plation.  Lady  Austin,  very  desirous  of  retirement, 
espeeialiy  of  a  retirement  near  her  sister,  an  admirer 
of  Mr.  Scott,  as  a  preacher,  and  of  your  two  humble 
servants,  myself  and  Mrs*  Unwin,  is  come  to  a  de* 
tennination  to  settle  here ;  and  has  chosen  the  house 
iMrmerly  occupied  by  you,  for  her  future  residence. 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  plan,  upon  Mrs. 
Unwin's  account,  who,  since  Mrs.  Newton's  depar- 
ture, has  been  nearly  destitute  of  female  connection, 
and  has  not,  in  any  emergency,  a  woman  to  speak  to. 
It  has,  in  my  view,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  have  the 
same  in  yours,  strong  marhs  of  a  providential  interpo- 
sitioB.  A  female  friend,  who  bids  fair  to  prove  herself 
worthy  of  the  appellation,  comes,  recommended  by  a 
variety  of  considerations,  to  so^  a  place  as  OIney. 
Sttaee  your  removal,  there  was  not  in  the  kingdom  a 
letimnent  more  absolutely  such  than  otnrs.  We  did 
not  covet  company,  but  when  it  came  we  found  It 
agreeable.  A  person  that  understands  the  world 
well,  has  high  spirits,  a  lively  fancy,  and  f^ntii 
madiness  of  conversation,  introduces  a  sprightlinesff 
into  such  a  scene  as  this,  which,  if  it  was  peaceful 
before,  is  not  the  worse  for  being  a  little  enlivened. 
In  case  of  illness  too,  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  it 
was  rather  a  gloomy  prospect,  if  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  advert  to  it,  that  there  was  hardly  a  woman 
in  the  place  from  whom  it  would  have  been  reason- 
able to  have  expected  either  comfort  or  assistance.' 

Preparations  were  made  at  the  vicarage  for  the 
reeepdon  of  Lady  Austin,  and  she  took  possession 
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#f  it  towards  the  close  of  1782.    Both  Cowper  ami 
Mrs.  Unwin  were  so  charmed  with  her  society,  snd 
she  was  so  delighted  with  their's,  that  it  became 
their  custom  to  dine  together  at  each  other's  honseff 
every  alternate  day.    The  effect  of  Lady  Austia'A 
almost   irresistible    conversational   powers    provei 
highly  beneficial  to  the  poet*s  mind,  and  contribvtcHi 
greatly  to  remove  that  painful  depression  of  wliiefcf 
he  still  continued  to  be  the  subject;  and  which  wocdd 
sometimes  seize  him  so  violently,  even  when  he  was 
in  her  company,  that,  with  all  her  unrivalled  talent^ 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  remove  the  deep  and  mie^Btm-^ 
choly  gloom  which  still  shed  its  darkening  inflaenee 
over  his  mind.    On  one  occasion,  when  she  obserred 
him  to  be  sinking  into  rather  an  unusual  depresston, 
she  exerted,  as  she  was  invariably  accustomed  to  do, 
her  utmost  ability  to  afford  him  immediate  reHef: 
It  occurred  to   her  that  she  might  then  probably: 
accomplish  it  by  telling  him  a  story  of  John  Gilpin^ 
which  she  had  treasfured  up  in  her  memory  from  ber 
childhood.     The  amusing  incidents  of  the    stMy. 
itself,  and  the  happy  manner  in  which  it  was  re-r 
lated,  had  the  desired  effect ;  it  dissipated  the  gloooi 
of  the  passing  hour,  and  he  informed  Lady  Austia. 
the    next    morning,  that  convulsions   of  langfaterv 
brought  on  by  the  recollection  of  her  story,  had  keipt 
him  awake  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and. 
that  he  had  composed  a  poem  on  the  subject   Hence 
arose  the  fascinating  and  amusing  ballad  of  John. 
Gilpin,  which  rapidly  found  its  way  into  all  the  peri*. 
odical  publications  of  the  day,  and  was  admired  by 
readers  of  every  description. 

Its  happy  influence  on  his  own  mind  on  subsequent 
occasions  is  adverted  to  in  the  following  letter  lo 
Mr.  Unwin :— *  You  tell  me  that  John  Gilpin  madOi 
you  laugh  tears,  and  that  the  ladies  at  court  are. 
delighted  with  my  poems.  Much  good  may  they  do 
them ;  may  they  become  as  wise  as  the  writer  wisbc*. 
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i»  auA  fhey  will  then  be  maeh  happier  than  he  f 
It. know  there  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  poena 
which  make  up  the  volome,  that  wisdom  whieh 
^mneth  frtHB  aboTe,  becaose  it  was  from  abo?e  that 
I  received  it  May  they  receive  it  too !  for  whether 
ikmy  drink  it  out  of  the  cistern,  or  whether  it  falls 
apm  them  immediaieiy  from  the  clouds,  as  it  did  on 
me,  it  is  all  one.  It  is  the  water  of  life,  which  who-^ 
99ev&r  drinketh  shall  thirst  no  more.  As  to  the 
IfttBOBfl  horseman  above  mentioned,  he  and  his  feat» 
arc  an  inexhaostible  source  of  amusement.  At  least 
we  §Bd  them  so;  and  seldom  meet  without  refreshing 
osraeives  witii  the  recollection  of  them.  You  are  per» 
fectlj  at  liberty  to  do  with  them  as  you  please,  and 
when  printed  send  me  a  copy.' 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  the  first  perusal 
of  this  facetious  ballad  by  Gowper's  friends  in  Lon- 
don, will  shew  the  irresistible  power  over  the  risible 
fiumlties,  which  the  poet  bad  here  contrived  to  exert. 
A  lady  now  living  (1833),  was  one  of  a  party  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  in  London.  After 
tea,  Mr.  Thornton  took  a  written  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and,  looking  round  the  company,  said,  *  Here 
is  something  I  received  this  morning  from  Mr. 
Oowper.'  'He  then  addressed  the  Rev.  H.  Foster, 
saying, '  Mr.  F.,  I  think  you  are  the  gravest  amongst 
u^  and  I  will  get  you  to  read  this  paper,  aa  you  are 
the  most  likely  to  do  so  without  laughing.'  Mr.  F. 
took  the  paper,  and  began  to  read  the  '  Adventures 
of  John  Gilpin.'  The  whole  party  were  soon  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  but  the  reader  proceeded  tilf 
Gilpin  arrived  at  Edmonton,  when  he  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  joining  in  the  merriment  around  him. 
He,  however,  managed  to  proceed,  but  with  some 
difficulty ;  and,  though  John  Gilpin  has  been  read 
to -many  a  party  since  that  time,  it  probably  never 
has  been  read  to  any  that  were  more  amused  by  it, 
thas"  this  circle  of  Mr.  Newton  and  his  friends,  who- 
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irere  mncii   pleased  to  find  the  mental  poi 
Cknrper  thus  ntdng  above  the  gloom  whi^  i 
Um. 

Iriady  Austin's  intercoune  with  Mnu  Uswin  and 
Gowper  continaed,  widiont  intermption  till  hokt  tlM 
elote  of  1 784 ;  and  during  all  this  time,  by  her  sprightlyv 
jmdieious,  asd  captiTating  oonvMsat&im,  she  was 
often  the  means  of  rousing  him  from  his  melanidiQlj 
depression.  To  oonsole  him,  she  would  freqneBiljr 
exert  her  musical  talents  on  the  harpsichiHPd  ;  and  at 
her  request^  he  composed,  among  others;,  the  ioBLomit^ 
beautiful  soagy  suited  to  an  air  she  was  aeonatosied 
to  play  :— 

*  No  longer  I  follow  a  sound 
No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue  ; 
O,  liappkie0s !  not  to  be  found, 
VaattaJfkabletnMare,  adieu  i 

I  have  songht  thee  in  splendour  and  dress, 
ftk  the  regioDS  of  treasure  and  taste; 
I  have  sought  thee^  and  seemed  to  paoMiCt 
But  have  proved  thee  a  vision  at  last* 

Am  humUe  amhldon  aed  hop» 
The  voice  of  true  wisdom  inspirea  s 

*Tis  sufficient^  if  peace  be  the  scope 
And  the  summit  of  all  our  desires. 

Feaoe  may  be  the  lot  of  «he  mind 

That  seeks  it  in  meekness  and  love  j 
But  rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 
To  tiM  glecUed  spirits  above  1 ' 

During  the  winter  of  1783-4,  Cowper  i^oDt  the 
evenings  iu  reading  to  these  ladies,  taking  the  liberty 
himself,  and  affording  the  same  to  them,  of  making 
occasional  remarks  on  what  came  under  their  notiea^ 
On  these  interesting  occasions  La4y  Austio  4ia* 
played  her  enchanting  and  almost  magical  powcBS 
with  singular  effect.  The  conversation  happened 
one  evening  to  turn  on  blank  Terse^  of  which  she  had 
always  expressed  herself  to  be   passionately  fond. 
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diat  Cowper  was  able  im  prodaee,  in  thte 
,  a  poem  tkat  woald  eclipM  aaytyng  he  had 
kitherto  written,  she  urged  him  to  trj  his  powen  ia 
tini  apeeies  of  oompontioii.  He  had  hitherto  written 
mmkj  in  rhyme,  and  he  felt  eonaiderable  rehietaiiee  to 
aMke  the  attempt.  After  repeated  soiicitationa, 
iMMreirer,  he  ptomiaed  her,  if  she  would  fnraish  the 
aahjeet,  he  wonld  eomply  with  her  request  «  Oh  ! ' 
Ae  replied,  *  yen  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  snbjeet, 
9Dfi  can  write  upon  anythinf^ ;  write  upon  this  sofh/ 
The  poet  obeyed  her  coaimand,  and  the  world  is  thus 
indebted  to  this  lady  for  The  Task,  a  poem  of  nwtoh* 
less  beaaty  and  excellence,  embraoing  almost  every 
variety  of  style,  and  every  description  of  subject, 
comlnning  elegance  and  ease  with  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  adapted  to  impress  tbe  heart  with  seat!* 
Bents  of  the  most  exalted  piety,  and  to  make  its 
readers  happy  in  the  present  life,  while  it  excites  in 
them  earnest  and  longing  desires  after  the  felicity 
and  glory  of  heaven. 

In  composing  this  exquisite  poem,  however,  it 
aught  to  be  observed  that  Cowper  had  a  higher 
object  in  view  tha|i  merely  to  please  Lady  Austin. 
His  great  aim  was  to  be  useful ;  and,  indeed,  this 
was  his  leading  motive  in  all  his  productions,  as  is 
evident  from  tbe  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Unwin : — '  In  some  passages  of  the  enclosed 
poem,  which  I  send  for  your  inspection,  you  will 
observe  me  very  satirical,  especially  in  my  second 
book.  Writing  on  such  subjects  I  could  not  be 
odierwise.  I  can  write  nothing  without  aiming  at 
l^ast  at  usefulness.  It  were  beneath  my  years  to  do 
it,  and  litill  more  dishonourable  to  my  religion.  L 
know  tiiat  a  reftmnation  of  such  abuses  as  I  have 
eensttied,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  efforts  of  a 
poet;  but  to  contemplate  tbe  world,  its  follies,  its 
▼ices,  its  indifference  to  duty,  and  its  strenuous  at- 
laofament  to  what  is  evil,  and  not  to  reprehend  it^ 
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were  to  approve  it.    From  this  charge,  at  leakSt^  't 
shall  be  clear,  for  I  have  neither  tacitly,  nor  ex^ 
^re^sly,  ilattered  either  its  characters  or  its  cnstomft. 
rMy  principal  purpose  has  been  to  allure -the  read^- 
rby    character,  by  scenery,  by   imagery,   and   amok 
poetical  embellishments,  to  the  reading  of  wliat  may 
profit  him.    Subordinately  to  this,  to  combat   tlisft 
predilection  in  favoar  of  a  metropolis,  that  hef^gtam 
and  exhausts  the  country,  by  evacuating  it  of  all  its 
principal  inhabitants  ;  and  collaterally^  and  as  far  tm 
ia  consistent  with  this  double  intention,  to  ha^e  a 
stroke  at  vice,  vanity,  and  folly,  wherever  I  find 
them.     What  there  is  of  a  religious  cast,  in    tbe 
volume,  I  have  thrown  towards  the  end  of  it,  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  that  I  might  not  revolt  the  reader  at 
ills  entrance;  and,  secondly,  that  my  best  impres- 
sions might  be  made  last.    Were  I  to  write  as  many 
volumes  as  Lopez  de  Vega,  or  Voltaire,  not  one  of 
them  would  be  without  this  tincture.    If  the  world 
like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.    I  make  all 
the  concessions  I  can  that  I  may  please  them,  but  I 
will  not  do  this  at  the  expense  of  my  cooscienea. 
My  descriptions  are  all  from  nature,  not  one  of  them 
second-handed.     My  delineations  of  the  heart  are 
from  my  own  experience ;  not  one  of  them  iKHTowed 
from  books,  or  in  the  least  degree  conjectural.' 

The  close  of  the  year  1784  witnessed  the  complex 
tion  of  this  extensive  performance,  and  the  oom- 
mencement  of  another  of  greater  magnitude,  though 
of  a  different  description,  and  less  adapted  for 
general  usefulness,  the  translation  of  Homer;  un- 
dertaken less  from  choice  than  necessity,  being  al- 
most driven  to  it  by  a  desire  to  escape  from  kis 
melancholy  forebodings.  This  was  a  remarkable 
period  in  Cowper's  life.  Circumstances  arose,  nst 
perhaps  wholly  unforeseen  ,by  him,  and  over  whieh 
he  had  little  control^  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
l<ady  Austin  from  Olney.    He  had  been  so  gnatl^ 
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fcettbited  by  lier  eomiiaDy,  had  in  to  nanj  iaituMet 
been  ofaeered  by  her  TiTacity  when  suffering  under 
Ae  inflaence  of  his  depresaing^  malady^  and  had  re* 
ettved  each  repeated  proofs  of  her  affalrility  and 
idadQess,  that  he  conld  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  separation  without  considerable  disquietude.    Im- 
mediately, however,   on   pereeiring  that  this  step 
became  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
peace,  as  well  as  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  his 
fiuthfal  and  long-tried  friend,  Mrs.  Unwia,  he  wisely 
and  lunbesitatingly  adopted  such  measures  as  were 
heeesaaiy,  though  it  was  at  the  expense  of  consider- 
able anxiety  and  much  mental  suffering, 
w   Some  of  Gowper's  biographers  have,  unjustly,  and 
witboat  the  stightest  foundation,  attempted  to  cast 
eonsiderabie  odium   upon    the  character   of   Mrs. 
Vttwiii,  for  her  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  if  all  the 
blune  of  Cowper^s  separation  from  Lady  Austin  were 
ta  be  laid  at  her  door.    One  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
slate,  that  her  mind  was  of  such  a  sombre  hue,  that 
it  rather  tended  to  foster  than  to  dissipate  Cowper's 
melancholy.  An  assertion  utterly  incapable  of  proof, 
and  which,  were  tbe  poet  living,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  deny.    Tbe  fact  is,  that  Cowper  never  felt  any 
oUier  attachment  to  Lady  Austin  than  that  of  pure 
friendship,  though  he  usually  addressed  her  by  the 
affeetionato  appellation  of  ^  Dear  Sister;'  and  much 
as  he  valued  her  society,  when  it  became  necessary 
for  his  own  peace,  to  decide  whose  personal  attentions 
he  would  choose  to  retain,  he  could  not  hesitate  for  a 
monsent  to  pr^er  the  individual  who  had  watched  over 
him  with  so  much  tenderness,  probably  to  the  injury 
of  her  own  health;  and  to  whom  he  would,  long 
before  th^i,  have  been  united  by  the  tenderest  ties, 
had  the  state  of  his  health  permitted  it.    The  whole 
of  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  and  indeed  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  everywhere  spoken  of  his  faithful 
iaaiate,  pr^es  this  indubitably. 
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:   Awftr*  of  the  influoiioe  wfaick  die  had 
ever  the  |K>et,  and  unaoqaaiDted  with  the 
nitl  engagemeiit  existing  betwe^i  him  and   Msi. 
UnwiD,  there  is  BOthtng  sofpri^ng  that  Ladjr  Aiialitt 
should  have  wished  to  earry  her  point  still  fttrthec; 
tili  she  had  eompietely  gained  the  affeetiOM  of  as 
individual  to  whem  any  woman  nuist  have  felt  it  mm 
honour  to  be  united.    Had  she  known  that  a  pietige 
of  union  had  been  giten  by  Gowper  to  Mra»  Uawin^ 
much  as  she  might  perhaps  have  regretted  it^  Imt 
oottduet  in  the  whole  affsdr  would  nndonbtedly  hmw 
differed  in  many  respects,  while  her  soeiety  wotikl 
not  have  been  leas  beneficial  to  the  poet,  and  imf^ 
perhaps  have  been  enjoyed  by  him  maeb  longer.     It 
is  a  little  sarprising,  and  exmtes  mnch  regret,  tbat 
neither  Cowper  nor  Mrs.  Unwin,  after  Lady  Anatin's 
intimacy  with  them  had  become  so  eiose^  did  not 
convey  to  her,  by  some  delicate  allusion^  the  tmth 
of  this  secret  pledge,  as  it  would  have  spared  maoii 
subsequent  painful  feeling. 

Many  of  Cowper's  friends  now  became  apprelien^ 
sive  that  the  removal  of  Lady  Austin  woold  bn 
attended  with  oonseqnences  seriously  injnrions  to 
the  poet.  Beep,  however,  as  was  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  his  mind^  he  bore  it  with  mnob 
more  fortltade  than  could  have. been  expected,  ai 
will  be  seen  by  the  manner  in  which  he  adverted  la 
it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hill : — '  We  have,  as  yon  aayf 
lost  a  lively  and  sensible  neighboar  in  Lady  Anatin, 
but  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  state  of 
retirement,  within  one  degree  of  solitude,  and  being 
naturally  lovers  of  still  life,  we  can  relapse  into  oar 
former  duality  without  being  nnhappy  in  the  change* 
To  me,  indeed,  a  third  individaal  is  not  neoessatjr* 
while  I  can  have  the  faithful  oompanion  1  have  bad 
these  twenty  years.' 

It  might  be  imagined,  from   the  production   of 
Cowper's  pen  at  tlds  period,  that  he  was  entirttl| 
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ffM<^ered  ftom  kit  dcprettisf  Bftfaidy,  fvcii^  bow- 
wrer^  was  far  fram  Hie  emm,  Hif  letUn  to  hit  eof^ 
nspoBdents  prove,  that  whatever  gaiety  and  ▼ivacity 
lliere  waui  in  his  writings,  there  waf  nothing  in  hit 
own  state  of  mind  that  bore  an j  reaeablance  to  snoh 
eniotioBB ;  Vot  that,  oa  the  contrary,  his  fits  of  melan* 
eholy  were  frequent,  and  often  painfnlly  acnte.  To 
his  friend,  Mr.  Newton,  he  thns  feelingly  discloses 
his  i^ecviiarly  painful  sensations : — *  My  heart  re* 
•raables  not  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  moaming  and 
yet  rejoicing,  pierced  with  thorns,  yet  wreathed  abont 
witik  roses ;  I  have  the  thorn  without  the  rose.  My 
brier  is  a  wintry  one,  the  ilowers  are  withered,  but 
the  tihorn  remains.  My  days  are  spent  in  vanity, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  spend  them  otherwise. 
No  man  upon  earth  is  more  sensible  of  the  nnproit^ 
ableliess  of  snoh  a  life  as  mine  than  I  am,  or  groans 
mete  heavily  under  the  bnrden ;  but  this  too  is 
vanity ;  my  groans  will  not  bring  me  the  remedy, 
because  there  is  no  remedy  for  me.' 

To  many  individuals,  not  labouring  under  any 
mental  alienation,  dreams  have  often  proved  asonroe 
of  the  greatest  distress.  It  is  said  that  BloomfieM 
naed  to  complain  of  the  unutterable  horror  of  his 
dreams,  reiterated  night  after  night,  fh>m  which  he 
awoke  more  exhausted  than  when  he  retired  to  rest: 
and  the  dread  of  which  would  sometimes  pursue 
him  through  the  day.  So  it  was  with  Cowper:  hence 
he  writes  :— '  I  liave  been  lately  more  dejected 
and  more  distressed  than  usual ;  more  harassed  by 
dreams  in  the  night,  and  more  deeply  poisoned  by 
them  in  the  following  day.  I  know  not  what  is  por* 
tended  by  an  alteration  for  the  worse  after  eleven 
years  of  misery;  but  firmly  believe,  that  it  is  not 
designed  as  the  introduction  of  a  change  for  the 
better.  You  know  not  what  I  have  suffered  while 
you  were  here,  nor  was  there  any  need  you  shottid. 
Your  friendship  £^  me  would  have  made  yoa  ie 
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i  degree  a  partaker  of  my  woes,  and  yimr  Atan 
in  them  woold  kave  been  increased  by  yoar  inability 
to  belp  me*  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  took  a  keener 
edge,  from  the  consideration  of  yoar  presence.  The 
friend  of  my  heart,  the  person  with  whom  I  had  lor- 
SMrly  taken  sweet  coansel,  no  longer  nsefnl  to  me  as 
a  minister,  no  longer  pleasant  to  me  as  a  Christian, 
was  a  spectacle  that  mnst  necessarily  add  the  bitter- 
aess  of  raortificsation  to  the  sadness  of  despair.  I 
now  see  a  long  winter  before  me,  and  am  to  get 
through  it  as  I  can;  I  know  the  ground  before  I 
tread  apon  it.  It  is  hollow ;  it  is  agitated ;  it  saffen 
shocks  in  every  direction ;  it  is  like  the  soil  of  Cala- 
bria— all  whirlpool  and  undalation ;  but  I  mnst  reel 
jthroogh  it,  at  least  if  1  be  not  swallowed  np  by  the 

At  the  commencement  of  1784,  lookiDg  back  on 
what  he  had  already  suffered,  and  foreboding  a  con* 
tinnance  of  his  distress,  he  thus  poors  forth  the 
anguish  of  his  mind  ; — '  I  have  taken  leave  of  the 
old  year,  and  parted  with  it  just  when  yon  did,  but 
with  very  different  sentiments  and  feelings  upon  the 
occasion.  I  looked  back  upon  all  the  passages  and 
occnirences  of  it  as  a  traveller  looks  back  npon  a 
wilderness,  through  which  he  has  passed  with  wearl* 
ness  and  sorrow  of  heart,  reaping  no  other  fruit  of 
his  labour  than  the  poor  consolation,  that,  dreary  as 
the  desert  was,  he  left  it  all  behind  him.  The  tra- 
veller would  find  even  this  comfort  considerably 
lessened,  if,  as  soon  as  he  passed  one  wilderness,  he 
had  to  traverse  another  of  equal  length,  and  equally 
desolate.  In  this  particular  his  experience  and  mine 
would  exactly  tally.  I  should  rejoice  indeed  that 
the  old  year  is  over  and  gone,  if  I  had  not  eveiy 
reason  to  expect  a  new  one  similar  to  it  Even  the 
new  year  is  already  old  in  my  account  I  am  not, 
indeed,  suflBciently  second -sighted,  to  be  able  la 
boast,  by  anticipation,  an   acquaintance  with  tbe 
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-wests  of  it  yet  anborn,  but  rest  assaied  thmt,  be  tbej 
vbftC  tbey  may,  not  one  of  them  oomes  a  messenger 
of  good  to  me.  If  even  death  itself  shonM  be  of 
^e  number,  he  is  no  friend  of  mine ;  it  is  an  alle* 
mtiOD  of  the  woes,  e?en  of  an  nnenligfatened  man, 
that  be  can  wish  for  death,  and  indulge  a  hope,  at 
least,  that  in  death  he  shall  find  deliyerance.  Bat, 
loaded  as  my  life  is  with  despair,  I  have  no  sueh 
eomfort  as  would  result  from  a  probability  of  better 
things  to  come,  were  it  once  ended.  I  am  far  more 
hnhappy  than  the  traveller  I  have  Just  referred  to, 
pass  through  whatever  diiBculties,  dangers,  or  aflic- 
tions  I  may,  I  am  not  a  whit  nearer  home,  unless  a 
dasgeon  be  called  so.  This  is  no  very  agreable 
theme,  but  in  so  great  a  dearth  of  subjects  to  write 
upon,  and  especially  impressed  as  I  am  at  this 
ittoment  with  a  sense  of  my  own  condition,  I  eould 
dioose  no  other.' 

The  melancholy  ingenuity  with  which  he  would 
sometimes  baffle  the  arguments  of  his  friends,  who 
attempted  to  inspire  him  with  hope  of  better 
days,,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  eonvert 
an  ordinary  incident  into  an  illustration  of  his  own 
ease,  and  deduce  from  it  an  argument  against  bis 
recovery,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract: — 
*  The  weather  is  an  exact  emblem  of  my  mind  in  its 
present  state.  A  thick  fog  envelopes  every  thing, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  freezes  intensely.  You  will 
tell  me,  that  this  cold  gloom  wiH  be  succeeded  by  a 
eheerfol  spring,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  me  to 
hope  for  a  spiritual  change  resembling  it,  but  it  will 
be  lost  labour.  Nature  revives  again ;  but  a  soul 
once  slain  lives  no  more.  The  hedge  that  has  been 
Itpparently  dead  is  not  so ;  it  will  burst  into  leaf, 
aad  blossom  at  the  appointed  time,  but  no  such  time 
is  appointed  for  the  stake  that  stands  in  it.  It  is  as 
^ad  as  it  seems,  and  will  prove  itself  no  dissembler, 
^he  latter  end  of  next  month  will  complete  a  period 
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•CeieTen  yean,  ift  which  I  hftTe  f  poken  no 
language.  It  is  a  long  time  for  a  man,  wbose  eytm 
were  once  opened,  to  spend  in  darkDess ;  lonf^enoagk 
to  make  despair  an  inveterate  hatnt ;  and  Mich  it  is 
in  me.  My  friends,  I  know,  expect  that  I  shall  foC 
enjoy  health  again.  They  think  it  necessary  to  dM 
existence  of  divine  troth,  that  he  who  onee  had 
possession  of  it  should  never  finally  lose  it.  I  admit 
the  solidity  of  this  reasoning  in  every  case  bat  nxf 
own,  and  why  not  in  my  own  ?  For  causes  winch  to 
them  it  appears  madness  to  allege,  but  which  rest 
upon  my  mind,  with  a  weight  of  immoveable  eom* 
viction.' 

The  depth  of  Cowper^s  depresssion  led  him  ta 
auppose  that  his  life  was  utterly  useless ;  and  thottf^ 
he  had  written  a  volume  of  poems  eminently  cal* 
calaied  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
yet,  such  were  the  humbling  views  he  had  of  hiia* 
self,  that  he  remarks : — '  If  I  am  recoverable,  wkj 
am  I  thus  ?  why  crippled,  and  made  useless  in  tha 
<^urGh,  just  at  the  time  of  life  when  my  judgmeat 
and  experience,  being  okatured,  I  might  be  more  aae* 
fttl  ?  Why  cashiered,  and  turned  out  of  service^  till, 
according  to  the  course  of  years,  there  is  not  li£i 
enough  left  in  me  to  make  amends  for  the  yean  I 
have  lost  ;~till  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  left  that 
the  fruit  can  ever  pay  the  expense  of  the  fallow? 
i  forestall  the  answer — God's  ways  are  mysteiiaaa, 
and  he  giyeth  no  account  of  his  matters — ^an  answM 
^at  would  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  theirs  that 
ase  it.  There  is  a  mystery  in  my  destruction,  and  ia 
time  it  will  be  explained.' 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newton,  in  which, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  Cowper  with  the  hope  df  a 
speedy  deliverance,  he  had  mentioned  the  case  of  aa 
individual  who  had  recently  recovered  from  severe 
and  protracted  mental  hallucination,  after  suffering 
gD^t  distress,— Cowper,  with  all  the  deixtedty  of  tht 
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mBimnt  dkpstaat,  vmatks:-*-*  I  ••old  easily^  wcra 

k  not  a  subject  that  wauld  make  «a  melaiieliolj, 

l^aiiit  o«t  to  yoa  aone  easeiitial  dilbreaee  between 

the  fliate  o€  the  penon  yoa  nMntioaed  and  mj  own, 

which  woald  prove  aune  to  be  bj  fhr  the  aioet  deplo- 

sable  of  the  two.    I  aappoae  no  man  woald  despair 

if  he  did  net  apprehead  aoiaethiag  siafolar  in  the 

fifrawwittinrrii  of  hit  own  story,  somethiaip  that  dis* 

eiiasinates  it  froei  tliat  of  eveiy  other  man,  and  that 

indQoea  despair  as  an  ineTitablo  eoaseqneaee.    Yoa 

may    eneoaaler   bis   nniiappy  persuasion   with    as 

many  iBStaacea  as  yoo  please,  of  persons  who,  like 

him,  haTing  renonaeed  ail  hope,  were  yet  restored, 

and  may  thenee  infer  that  he,  like  them,  shall  meet 

with  a  season  of  restoretion-^bot  it  is  in  vaia.  ETery 

sneh  indindoal  aeooants  himself  an  exception  to  all 

raka,  aad,  therefore,  the  blessed  reverse  that  others 

have  experienced,  aioids  no  ground  of  comfortable 

expectation  to  him.    Bat  yoa  will  say,  it  is  reasoa- 

able  to  ecmolude  that  as  all  year  predecessors  in  this 

vale  of  misery  and  horror  have  foand  thesMclves 

de%htfally  disappointed,  so  may  yoa.    I  grant  the 

aeasoaableaess  of  it;  it  would  be  sinful,  perhaps,  as 

well   as  uacharitahfte  .to  reason  otherwise ;  but  an 

aimniieakt  hypethetieal  in  its  nature,  however  ratio* 

aally  ooaAaeted,  may  lead  to  a  false  coaelasioo ; 

aad  in  this  instance  so  will  yours.    But  I  forbear, 

and  will  say  no  more,  thoagh  it  is  a  subject  on  which 

I  oould  write  more  than  tlm  mail  could  carry.    I 

mast  deal  with  you  as  I  deal  with  poor  Mrs.  Unwia, 

in  all  oar  disputes  about  it:— catting  all  controversy 

sbcMTt  by  the  event.' 

To  a  request  from  Mr.  Newtoa  that  Cowper  woald 
favour  the  editor  of  the  Theological  Idagaaine  with 
an  occasional  essay,  he  thus  writes  :^  I  coaverse, 
yoa  say,  upon  other  subjects  than  that  of  despair, 
and  may  therefore  write  upon  others.  Indeed,  my 
friend,  I  am  a  omn  of  very  little  conversation  upon 
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any  subject.    From  that  of  despair,  I  abstain  aa^ 
ranch  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  my  company ,  but^ 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  never  oat  of  my  mind' 
one  minute  in  the  whole  day.    I  do  not  mean  to  sxf- 
that  I  am  never  cheerful.    I  am  often  so;  always,' 
indeed,  when  my  nig^hts  have  been  undisturbed  for  a 
season.    But  the  effect  of  such  continual  listening^- 
to  the  lang^oage  of  a  heart  hopeless  and  deserted.  Is/ 
that  1  can  never  give  much  more  than  half  my  atten«- 
tion  to  what  is  started  by  others,  and  very  rarely  start? 
anything  myself.    You  will  easily  perceive  that  »' 
mind  thus  occaiHed,  is  but  indifferently  qnalifed- 
for  the  consideration  of  theological  matters.     The 
most  useful,  and  the  most  delightful  topics  of  that- 
kind,  are  to  me  forbidden  fruit:    I  tremble  as  I' 
approach  them.    It  has  happened  to  me  sometimes* 
that  I  have  found  myself  imperceptibly  drawn  in 
and  made  a  party  in  such  discourse.    The  conse- 
quence has  been  dissatisfaction  and  self-reproach. 
You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  have  written  upon 
those  subjects  in  verse,  and  may  therefore  in  proses 
But  there  is  a  difference.    The  search  after  poetical' 
expression y  the  rhymes    and  the  numbers,  are  all. 
affairs  of  some  difficulty,  they  amuse  indeed,  but  are' 
not  to  be  attained  without  study,  and  engross,  pei^' 
haps,  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  than  the  subject 
itself.' 

In  the  spring  of  1785,  his  friends  became  more^ 
sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  his  ultimate  reoo^ 
very,  and  they  felt  persuaded,  that  it  would  tak^ 
place  at  no  very  distant  period.  It  appears  also,  by^ 
the  following  extract,  that  Cowper  was  not  himself 
wholly  destitute  of  hope,  on  the  subject.  Writing 
to  Mr.  Newton,  he  says:— ^  I  am  sensible  of  the 
tenderness  ai^d  affectionate  kindness  with  which  you 
recollect  our  past  intercourse,  and  express  your 
hopes  of  my  future  restoration.  I  too,  within  the  last- 
eight  months,  have  had  my  hopes,  though  they  havo^ 
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l^^en  of  dort  duratioD,— 4mt  off,  like  tbe  foam  vpon 
tiie  waters.  Some  previous  adjastmeots,  indeed,  are 
necessary  before  a  lasting  expectation  of  comfort 
can  talLe  place  in  me.  There  are  those  persuasions 
in  mj  mindy  which  either  entirely  forbid  the  entrance 
of  hope,  or,  if  it  enter,  immediately  eject  it.  They 
are  incompatible  with  any  such  inmate,  and  mast  be 
tamed  ont  themselves  before  so  desirable  a  gaest 
can  possibly  have  secore  possession.  This  yon 
say  will  be  done.  It  may  be ;  bat  it  is  not  done 
yet;  nor  has  a  single  step  in  the  coarse  of  God's 
dealings  with  me  been  taken  towards  it  If  I  mend, 
no  creatnre  ever  mended  so  slowly,  that  recorered  at 
lasC  I  am  like  a  slag,  or  a  snail,  that  has  fallen 
into  a  deep  well;  slug  as  he  is,  he  performs  his 
descent  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  his  weight ; 
bat  be  does  not  crawl  ap  ag^n  quite  so  fast.  Mine 
was  a  rapid  plunge ;  but  my  return  to  daylight,  if  I 
am  indeed  returning,  is  leisurely  enough.' 

One  symptom  of  Cowper's  case,  was  an  impression' 
that  so  complete  a  transformation  had  taken  place  in 
his  character,  since  he  had  been  attacked,  as  to 
make  him  utterly  unworthy  the  notice  of  his  friends. 
Hence  he  writes : — '  Were  I  such  as  I  once  was,  I 
shoald  say  that  I  have  a  claim  upon  your  particular 
notice,  which  nothing  ought  to  supersede.    Most  of 
your  other  connections  you  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  formed  by  your  own  act ;  but  your  connection 
vrith  me  was  the  work  of  God.    The  kine  that  went^ 
up  with  the  ark  from  Bethshemesh,  left  what  they 
loved  behind  them,  in  obedience  to  an  impression 
wbieh  to  them  was  perfectly  dark  and  unintelligible.' 
Tour  journey  to  Huntingdon  was  not  less  wonderful. 
He,  indeed,  who  sent  you,  knew  well  wherefore,  but 
you  knew  not.    That  dispensation,  therefore,  would' 
furnish  me  as  long  as  we  can  both  remember  it,  with- 
a  plea  for  some  distinction  at  your  hands,  had*  I. 
oeeasion  to  use  and  urge  it>  which  I  have  not.    Bat' 
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I  am  alt^rad  siaee  ^at  ttniie ;  and  if  jonr  affeetuMi 
for  me  kad  ceaMd,  you  migiit  very  reasonably  jattliy 
your  cha»ge  by  mine.  I  can  say  nothing  for  mysi^f 
at  preaeal)  biit  this  I  can  venture  to  foretel,  that 
ihoald  the  reatoration,  of  whioh  my  friends  assuro 
me»  obtain,  I  shall  uadoubtedly  love  those  who  have 
aontinned  to  love  me,  even  in  a  state  of  transforma- 
tion from  my  fonner  self,  much  more  than  ever/ 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that,  while  such  was  tiie 
melaiidMly  tttatn  of  Gowper*s  mind,  and  while  be 
ateadily  refused  all  religious  comfort,  come  whenee 
it  mif^t,  he  nevertheless  afforded  the  most  pleasing 
^oofs  by  his  amiaMe  and  consistent  conduct,  ci  the 
firm  hold  whieh  religiati  still  had  of  his  affectioaa. 
The  ezeellont  remarks  that  are  to  he  found  in  bin 
letters,  written  at  this  period,  show  that  he  had  some 
lucid  intervals,  and  that  occasional  gleams  of  tight 
shot  aeross  the  dafkened  horiaon  of  his  mind.  *  It 
strikes  me,'  (be  says  on  one  occasion),  '  as  a  very 
observable  ijutaiioe  of  pvovidential  kindness  to  man, 
that  such  an  exact  accordaaee  bad  bera  c<Mitrived 
between  his  ear  and  the  sounds  witii  which,  at  least 
in  a  rural  situatioa,  it  is  almost  every  moment 
visited.  All  the  world  is  sensible  of  the  uncomforta- 
ble effeet  that  certain  aeaads  have  upon  the  nerves, 
and  o<Hisequently  upon  the  spirits ;  and  if  a  aiaful 
world  had  been  filled  with  such  as  would  have 
curdled  the  blood*  and  have  made  the  sense  of  hear* 
ing  a  perpetual  inconvenience*  I  do  not  know  that 
we  should  have  a  right  to  complain.  But  now  the 
fields,  the  woods*  and  the  gardens,  have  eaeh  their 
concerts,  and  the  ear  of  man  is  for  ever  regaled  by 
creatures,  who*  while  they  please  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  delight  him.  Even  the  ears  that  are  deaf 
to  the  gospel,  are  continually  entertained,  though 
without  appveaiating  it,  by  sounds,  £tr  which  they 
are  solely  indebted  to  its  Author.  There  is  some- 
where SD  ii^uttle  spaee*  a  worid  that  doas  mttt  roU 
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wiAiB  the  pncisoti  of  SMtcy^  and  ai  it  ii  iVMon- 
Me,  and  even  scriptiifml  to  ssppoae,  tkmt  tkeie  is 
««3ic  in  heaven,  in  those  diimal  fe^ione  perhaps  the 
werse  of  it  is  found ;  tones  so  dismal,  as  to  asahe 
voe  itself  .more  insnpportahie,  and  even  to  aeominate 
despair/ 

In  a  letter  to.  Mr.  Newton,  the  foltowing  serions 
reflections  occur: — *  People  that  are  but  little  a<^ 
<pudnted  with  the  terrors  of  divine  wrath,  are  not 
ttaeh  afraid  of  trifling^  with  their  Maker.  But  for 
my  own  part,  I  would  sooner  take  Empedocles' 
Uap,  and  fling  myself  into  Mount  iBtna,  than  I 
would  do  it  in  the  slightest  instance,  were  I  in  cir* 
eamstances  to  make  an  election*  In  the  scripture 
we  find  a  broad  and  dear  exhibition  of  mercy ;  it  is 
Splayed  in  every  page.  Wrath  is  in  eomparison 
but  slightly  tonched  upon,  because  it  is  not  so  much 
a  discovery  of  wrath  as  of  forgiveness.  But  had  the 
displeasure  of  God  been  the  principal  subject  of  the 
WdL,  and  had  it  circumstantially  set  forth  that  mea* 
sure  of  it  only  which  may  be  endured  in  this  life,  the 
Ckristian  world  would,  perhaps,  have  been  less  con* 
fortable ;  but  I  believe  presumptooaa  meddlers  with 
^e  gospel  would  have  been  less  frequently  met  with/ 

To  Mr.  Unwin  he  thus  writes: — *  Take  my  word 
£»  it  (the  word  ef  a  man  singularly  qualifted  to  give 
bis  evidence  in  this  matter,  who  having  ei^oyed  the 
Privilege  some  years,  has  been  deprived  of  it  more, 
aad  has  no  hope  that  he  shall  live  to  recover  it) 
^^boBe  that  have  found  a  God,  and  are  permitted  to 
woisbip  him,  have  found  a  treasure,  of  which,  highly 
^  they  may  prise  it,  they  have  but  very  scanty  and 
limited  conc^tions.  These  are  my  Sunday  morning 
tpeeniattons— tbe  sound  of  the  bells  suggested  them, 
or  rather  gave  them  such  an  emphasis,  that  tbey 
^ced  their  way  into  my  pen  in  spite  ei  me;  for 
tboQgh  I  do  net  often  oomnut  them  to  paper,  they 
tte  aever  absent  from  my  mind.' 

N 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  oriteiion  by  which  we  cut 
so  correctly  estimate  the  degree  of  trae  piety  an 
individaal  may  possess,  as  by  the  warmth  of  h|a 
attachment  to  his  Saviour ;  where  there  is  little  or 
no  love  to  him,  there  can  be  but  little  or  no  reli(poii. 
Aware  of  this,  Cowper  writes, —  '  You  express  sor- 
row, that  your  love  of  Christ  was  excited  in  yon  by 
a  picture.  Could  the  most  insignificant  thing  sug- 
gest to  me  the  thought  that  Christ  is  preciouB,  I 
would  not  despise  the  thought.  The  meanness  of 
the  instrument  cannot  debase  the  nobleness  oi  the 
principle.  He  that  kneels  to  a  picture  of  Christ  is 
an  idolater ;  but  he  in  whose  heart  the  sight  of  such 
a  picture  kindles  a  warm  remembrance  of  the  Sa- 
viour's suffering,  must  be  a  Christian.  Suppose  that 
I  dream  as  Gardiner  did,  that  Christ  walks  before 
me,  that  he  turns  and  smiles  upon  me,  and  fills  my 
soul  with  ineffable  love  and  joy.  Will  a  man  tell 
me  that  I  am  deceived,  that  I  ought  not  to  love  or 
rejoice  in  him  for  such  a  reason,  because  a  dream  is 
merely  a  picture  drawn  upon  the  imagination?.  I 
hold  not  with  such  divinity.  To  love  Christ  is  the 
greatest  dignity  of  man,  be  that  affection  wrought  in 
him  how  it  may.' 

No  person  ever  formed  more  correct  views  of  what 
really  constitutes  Christianity  than  Cowper;  nw 
could  any  one  ever  feel  a  greater  aversion  to  a  mere 
profession  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  correspon- 
dents, the  following  remarks  occur : — *  I  say  amen, 
with  all  my  h6art,  to  your  observations  on  religious 
characters.  Men  who  profess  themselves  adepts  in 
mathematical  knowledge,  in  astronomy,  or  jurispru- 
dence, are  generally  as  well  qualified  as,  they  would 
appear.  The  reason  may  be,  that  they  are  always 
liable  to  detection  should  they  attempt  to  impose 
upon  mankind,  and  therefore  take  care  to  be  what 
they  pretend.  In  religion  alone,  a  profession  is 
often  slightly  taken   up,  and  slovenly  carried  on. 
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keeaase,  ibrsooth,  candour  and  charity  require  us  to 
hope  the  best,  and  to  jadge  favourably  of  oar  neig^h- 
boor ;  amd  because  it  is  easy  to  deceive  the  ig^norant, 
who  are  a  great  majority,  upon  tbis  subject.  Let  a 
nam  attach  himself  to  a  particular  party,  contend 
ftirioasly  for  what  are  properly  called  evangelical 
doetrines,  and  enlist  himself  under  the  banner  of 
some  popular  preacher,  and  the  business  is  done. 
Behold  a  Christian!  a  saint!  a  phoenix!  In  the 
meantime  perhaps  his  heart,  his  temper,  and  even  his 
eondnct,  is  unsanctified ;  possibly  less  exemplary 
Uian  that  of  some  avowed  infidels.  No  matter,  he 
em  talk,  he  has  the  Bible  in  his  pocket,  and  a  head 
well  stored  with  notions.  But  the  quiet,  humble, 
modest,  and  peaceable  person,  who  is  in  his  practice 
ttbat  the  other  is  only  in  his  profession,  who  hates  a 
noise  about  religion,  and  therefore  makes  none,  who 
knowing  the  snares  that  are  in  the  world,  keeps 
himself  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  can,  and  never  enters 
it  bat  when  duty  calls,  and  even  then  with  fear  and 
trembling, — ^this  is  the  Christian  that  will  always 
stand  highest  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  bring 
ail  characters  to  the  test  of  true  wisdom,  and  judge 
of  the  tree  by  its  fruits.' 

In  another  letter,  he  depicts  with  glowing  colours, 
and  deplores  most  deeply,  the  evils  which  have 
^sen  from  the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  and  strife 
which  has  too  often  rent  asunder  the  Christian  church. 
'  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  the 
gospel,  whose  direct  tendency  is  to  promote  the  hap« 
f^iness  of  mankind,  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the 
life  to  come,  which  so  effectually  answers  the  design 
iff  its  author,  whenever  it  is  well  understood  and 
sincerely  believed,  should,  through  the  ignorance, 
the  bigotry,  the  superstition  of  its  professors,  and  the 
ambition  of  popes  and  princes,  have  produced  inci- 
dentally so  much  mischief ;  -  only  furnishing  the 
world  with  a  plausible  pretext  to  worry  each  other^ 
N  a 
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while  they  aanctified  the  wont  cs^use  with  tho  s^Mh- 
cioas  pretext  of  seal  for  the  furthenmce  of  the  beaL 
Angels  deseend  from  heaven  to  publish  peace  ber 
tween  man  and  his  Maker— the  Prince  of  Peaoe 
himself  comes  to  conirm  and  establish  it ;  and  wjov 
hatred  and  desolation  are  the  conseqaence.  Thour 
Band»  quarrel  about  the  interpretation  of  a  book^ 
which  none  of  them  understand.  He  that  is  alain, 
dies  firmly  persuaded  that  the  crown  of  martjrrdom 
awaits  him ;  he  that  slew  him,  is  equally  convinced 
that  he  has  done  God  service.  In  reality  they  aie 
both  mistaken,  and  equally  unentitled  to  the  honour 
they  have  arrogated  to  themselves.  If  a  multitude 
of  blind  men  should  set  out  for  a  certain  city  and 
dispute  about  the  right  road  till  a  battle  ensued 
between  them,  the  probable  effect  would  be,  thai 
none  of  them  would  ever  reach  it ;  and  such  a  fray, 
prepostiBrous  and  shocking  in  the  extreme,  would 
exhibit  a  picture  in  some  degree  resembling  ..the 
original  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  And  why 
is  not  the  world  thus  occupied  at  present?  Only 
because  they  have  exchanged  a  veal  that  was  no 
better  than  madness  for  an  indifference  equally 
pitiable  and  absurd.' 

In  the  same  letter  he  reprehends,  with  great  se- 
verity, that  unhappy  spirit  of  indifference  to  the 
leading  and  prominent  truths  of  Chvistiamty,  which 
has  superseded  the  intolersmee  of  past  ages,  and 
which,  under  the  imposing  but  often  delusive  appel-' 
lation  of  philosophy,  deprives  reUgion  of  all  its  inte- 
rest and  v^ue ;  remarking,  with  groat  propriety,  thait 
the  preservation  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  attacks 
of  its  enemies  and  the  perfidy  of  its  friends,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  ptherwise  than  miraeulous. 
'  The  holy  sepulchre  has  lost  its  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  nations  called  Christian,  not  because  the  light 
of  true  wisdom  has  delivered  them  from  a  superstiti- 
ous attachment  to  the.  spot,  but  because  he  that  wa« 
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toied  in  it  is  no  tongef  regarded  by  thtm  as  the 
fltfioiir  of  the  world.  The  exercise  of  reason,  en'> 
ttf^tened  by  philosophy,  has  cored  then  indeed  of 
tt6  ndsery  of  an  abtised  nnderBtandinj^,  but  together 
«i1h  the  delnsion  they  ha^e  lost  the  sobstanee,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  lies  that  were  grafted  opon  it, 
have  qnarrelled  with  the  tmth  itself.  Here  then  wo 
i^  the  fie  phu  ulira  of  homan  wisdom,  at  least  in 
tifilirs  of  religion.  It  enlightens  the  mind  with  re* 
ipeet  to  non-essentials,  but  with  respoet  to  that  in 
which  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists,  leaves  it 
{K»feetty  in  the  darit.  It  can  dlseoTcr  many  errors 
Which  in  different  ages  have  disgraced  tiie  faith,  bot  it 
i^  only  to  make  way  for  one  more  fhtal  than  them  all, 
Which  represents  that  faith  as  a  delusion.  Why 
tboto  evils  have  been  permitted  will  be  known  here^ 
alter.  One  thing,  in  the  meantime,  is  certain,  that 
fte  fblly  and  fren«y  of  the  professed  disciples  of  the 
fospel  have  been  more  dangerous  to  its  interests, 
than  all  the  avowed  hostilities  of  its  adversaries,  and 
^rhaps  for  this  cause  these  mischiefs  mi|ht  be 
itifffered  to  prevail  for  a  season,  that  its  divine 
original  and  nature  might  be  the  more  illustrated. 
When  it  should  appear  that  it  was  able  to  stand  its 
ground  for  ages,  against  that  most  formidable  of  all 
^tmgers — the  indiscretion  of  its  friends.  The  oat* 
rs^es  that  have  followed  this  perversion  of  the  truth, 
have  proved,  indeed,  a  stumbling-block  to  indivi- 
dtials;  the  vrise  of  this  world,  with  all  their  wis- 
tlotn,  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  blessing  and  the  abuse  of  it.  Yoltaire  wai 
offended,  and  Gibbon  has  turned  his  back,  but  the 
flock  of  Christ  is  still  nourished,  and  still  increases, 
Notwithstanding  the  unbelief  of  a  philosopher  is 
able  to  convert  bread  into  a  stone,  and  fish  into  a 
serpent/ 

'The  following  very  serious  rsflections  occur  in  a 
^tter  to  Kr.  Kewton  about  this  time,  adverting  to 
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the  sufferiiigs  of  the  poor  at  Olaey,  whdse  dUtresdiof 
circumstances  on  all  occasions  excited  the  tenderest 
sympathies  of  the  poet: — '  The  winter  sets  in  with 
great  severity.  The  rigour  of  the  season,  and  tii^ 
advanced  price  of  provisions,  are  very  threatening  to 
the  poor.  It  is  well  with  those  that  can  feed  upon  « 
promise,  and  wrap  themselves  up  warm  in  the  rote 
of  salvation.  A  good  fire-side,  and  a  well-spread 
table  are  but  indifierent  substitutes  for  these  better 
accommodations;  so  very  indiiferent,  that  I  would 
gladly  exchange  them  both  for  the  rags  and  the 
unsatisfied  hunger  of  the  poorest  creature,  that  looks 
forward  with  hope  to  a  better  world,  and  weeps  tears 
pf  joy  in  the  midst  of  penury  and  distress.  What  a 
world  is  this !  How  mysteriously  governed,  and,  in 
appearance,  left  to  itself.  One  man,  having  squan- 
dered, thousands  at  a  gaming-table,  finds  it  con- 
venient to  travel ;  gives  his  estate  to  Somebody  to 
manage  for  him;  amuses  himself  a  few  years  in 
France  and  Italy ;  returns,  perhaps,  wiser  than  he 
went,  having  acquired  knowledge,  which,  but  for  his 
follies,  he  would  never  have  acquired ;  again  makes 
a  splendid  figure  at  home,  shines  in  the  senate^ 
governs  his  country  as  its  minister,  is  admired  for 
his  abilities  and  if  successful,  adored,  at  least,  by  a 
party.  When  he  dies  he  is  praised  as  a  demigodi 
and  his  monument  records  every  thing  but  his  vices* 
The  exact  contrast  of  such  a  picture  is  to  be  found 
in  many  cottages  at  Olney.  I  have  no  need  to 
describe  them;  you  know  the  characters  I  mean; 
they  love  God,  they  trust  him,  they  pray  to  him  in 
secret,  and  though  he  means  to  reward  them  openly^ 
the  'day  of  recompence  is  delayed.  In  the  meantime 
they  suffer  every  thing  that  infirmity  and  poverty  can 
inflict  upon  them.  Who  would  suspect,  that  has  not 
a  spiritual  eye  to  discern  it,  that  the  fine  gentleman 
might  possibly  be  one  whom  his  Maker  had  in  abhor- 
rence, and  that  the«  wretch  last  mentioned  wss  dear 
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to  Mm  as  the  apple  of  bis  eye  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that 
tiie  w<Hld,  who  only  look  at  things  as  they  are  con* 
nected  with  the  present  life,  faney  themselves  obliged, 
some  of  them  at  least,  to  doabt  a  providence,  and 
others  absolutely  to  deny  it ;  when  almost  all  the 
real  Tirtue  there  is  to  be  fonnd  in  it  exists  in  a  state 
of  neglected  obscarity,  and  all  the  Tiees  cannot 
exclude  them  from  the  privilege  of  worship  and 
honour.  But  behind  the  curtain  the  matter  will  be 
explained ;  very  little,  however,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  great/ 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Publication  of  Cowper*s  second  volume  of  poenu-^ 
Manner  in  which  it  was  received  hy  the  public — Si* 
feelings  on  the  occasion — Great  self-abasement — Re- 
newal of  his  correspondence  with  Lady  Heskeik — 
Acceptance  of  her  proffered  assistance— Her  projected 
visit  to  Olney — Cowper's  pleasing  anticipations  of  its 
results — Her  arrival — Cowper's  removal  from  Olsuy 
to  Weston — His  intimacy  with  the  Throekmortons-^ 
Happiness  it  afforded  him* 

Cowper's  second  volame  of  poems,  the  pablication 
of  which  had  been  delayed  much  longer  than  was 
expected,  appeared,  at  length,  in  the  snrnmer  of 
1785.  His  first  yolume,  though  it  had  not  met  with 
that  success  which  might  have  been  expected,  bad, 
nevertheless,  been  extensively  circulated,  and  was 
spoken  of  highly  by  some  of  the  first  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  age.  It  had,  therefore,  raised  tlie 
expectations  of  the  public,  and  had  thus  made  way 
for  its  successor,  which  no  sooner  made  its  appear* 
ance  than  it  was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  met  with 
a  rapid  and  an  extensive  sale.  High  as  had  been 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  they  fell  far  short 
of  what  he  had  accomplished  in  that  brilliant  dis- 
play of  real  poetical  talent  which  appeared  in  the 
Task.  The  singularity  of  the  title  made  its  first 
appearance    somewhat   repulsive;   its  various  and 
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matchien  bewttiM  were  kowerer  eoon  diieo?ered« 
and  it  speedily  raised  the  reputation  of  Cowper's 
genias  to  the  highest  sammit,  aad  plsoed  him  in  the 
tot  class  of  poets* 

Ib  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  he  describes  his  feelings 
on  this  occasion  in  sneh  a  manner,  as  proves  him  to 
hsTe  been  inflneaeed  by  nothing  like  selfish  or 
inbitious  motives ;  bat  by  principles  far  nmre  noble 
aad  exalted  :^'  I  fonnd  your  aoconnt  of  what  yon 
experienced  in  year  state  of  maiden  anthorsbip  very 
•otertaining,  beoaose  very  natural.  I  suppose  no 
BMua  ever  made  his  first  sally  from  the  press  without 
a  eoBvietion  that  all  eyes  aad  ears  would  be  eni^ged 
to  attend  him,  at  least  without  a  thousand  anxieties 
lest  they  should  not.  But,  however  arduous  aad 
interesting  such  an  enterprise  may  be  in  the  first 
iMtanoe,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  feelings  on  the 
oeeasimn  soon  become  obtuse.  I  can  answer  at  least 
for  one.  Mine  are  by  no  means  what  they  were 
when  i  published  my  first  volume*  I  am  even  so 
indifieroit  to  the  matter,  that  I  can  truly  assert 
myielf  guiltless  of  the  very  idea  of  my  book  some* 
tunes  for  whole  days  together.  God  knows  that  my 
naad  having  been  occupied  more  than  twelve  years 
in  the  eontemplation  of  the  most  distressing  subjects,  . 
the  worlds  and  its  opinion  of  what  I  write,  is  become 
u  unimportant  to  me  as  the  whistling  of  a  bird  in 
a  bush.  JDespair  mode  amusement  necessary,  and  I 
found  poetiy  the  most  agreeable  amusement.  Had  I 
aot  endeavoured  to  perform  my  best,  it  would  not 
have  amused  me  at  all.  The  mere  blotting  of  so 
much  paper  would  have  been  but  indiierent  sport. 
God  gave  me  grace  also  to  wish  that  I  might  not 
write  in  vain.  Accordingly  I  have  mingled  much 
trath  with  some  trifle ;  and  such  truths  as  deserved 
tt  least  to  be  clad  as  well  and  as  handsomely  as  I 
«oald  clothe  them.  If  the  world  approve  me  not,  so 
nach  the  worse  for  them,  hut  not  for  me ;  I  havu 
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only  endeaTonred  to  serve  them,  and  tbe  loss  will  be 
their  own/ 

Advertinj^  to  ike  infiuence  which  the  applause  thai 
might  be  conferred  upon  him  for  his  prodactions» 
might  have  upon  his  mind,  he  writes. in  a  strain  ol 
piety  and  humility  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  :^* 
'  As  to  the  commendations,  if  I  should  chance  to  wi« 
them,  I  feel  myself  invulnerable  there.  The  view 
that  I  have  had  of  myself,  for  many  years,  haa  beett 
so  truly  humiliating,  that  I  think  tibe  praises  of  all 
mankind  could  not  hurt  me.  God  knows  that  I 
speak  my  present  sense  of  the  matter  at  least  moat 
truly,  when  I  say,  that  the  admiration  of  creatures 
like  myself  seems  to  me  a  weapon  the  leaat  da»^ 
gerous  that  my  worst  enemy  could  employ  against 
me.  I  am  fortified  against  it  by  sueh  solidity  of  real 
self-abasement,  that  I  deceive  myself  most  egie- 
giously,  if  I  do  not  heartily  despise  it.  Praise  be- 
longeth  to  Qod  ;  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  covet  it  no 
more  than  I  covet  divine  honours*  Could  I  assuredly 
hope  that  God  would  at  last  deliver  me,  I  should 
have  reason  to  thank  him  for  all  that  I  have  soiTered^ 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  this  single  fruit  of  my 
aflliction^-that  it  has^  taught  me  how  much  moie 
contemptible  I  am  in  myself  than  I  ever  before  sus- 
pected, and  has  reduced  my  former  share  of  self* 
knowledge  (of  which  I  had  at  that  time  a  tolerable 
good  opinion)  to  a  mere  nullity,  in  compariaon  te 
what  I  have  acquired  since.  Self  is  a  subject  of 
inscrutable  misery  and  mischief,  and  can  never  be 
studied  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  dark ;  for  id 
the  bright  beams  of  the  suh  seem  to  impart  a  beauty 
to  the  most  unsightly  objects,  so  the  light  of  God's 
eountenance,  vouchisafed  to  a  fallen  creature,  se 
sweetens  and  softens  him  for  the  time,  that  he  seema 
both  to  others  and  to  himself,  to  have  nothing  selfish 
or  sordid  about  him.  But  the  heart  is  a  nest  of 
serpents,  and  will  be  aueh  while  it  oontinnes  to  beat 
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If  Gad  eover  the  moath  of  that  neat  with  hi«  hand, 
they  are  hashed  and  quiet ;  hot  if  he  withdraw  hit 
Iftttd  the  whole  famiiy  lift  up  their  heads  and  hiss,  and 
are  as  active  and  venomous  as  ever.  This  I  always 
professed  to  believe  from  the  time  that  I  had  em- 
hraeed  the  trath,  but  I  never  knew  it  as  I  know  it 
■•w.  To  what  end  I  have  been  made  to  know  it 
as  I  do,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  others  or  for  my 
•wn,  or  for  both,  or  for  neither,  will  appear  here* 
alter/ 

While  Gowper  looked  upon  his  pnblieation  with 
so  mneh  indifference,  his  friends  regarded  it  with 
very  opposite  feelings.  Its  rapid  and  extensive  Gir-» 
ealation  not  only  delighted  those  who  were  inti<« 
Inately  asso<»ated  with  him,  and  had  been  witnesses 
tc^ihe  acute  anguish  of  his  mind  during  his  afllicting 
malady,  bat  it  also  gratified  several  of  his  former 
associates  and  cOTrespoadents,  and  induced  them  to 
Knew  their  communications  with  the  poet.  Among 
A^sa  wais  Lady  Hesketh,  who  was  so  charmed  with 
&e  productions  of  his  pen,  that  on  her  return  from 
the  continent,  where  she  had  spent  several  years  with 
^t  husband,  she  renewed  her  correspondence  with 
CWper ;  and  as  she  was  a  now  a  widow  and  was 
Ht  opulent  cireumstanees,  she  generously  offered  to 
reader  fakn  any  assistance  he  might  want  Cowper's 
veply  to  an  interesting  letter  she  wrote  him,  shows 
tile  warmth  of  his  affection  towards  those  whom  he 
lov^d.  He  thus  writes : — '  My  dear  Cousin,  It  is  no 
^ew  thing  for  yon  to  give  pleasure.  But  I  will 
veatare  to  say  that  you  do  not  often  give  more  than 
you  gave  me  this  morning.  When  I  came  down  to 
breakfast,  and  found  on  the  table  a  letter  franked  by 
tny  uticle,  and  when  on  opening  that  frank,  I  found 
^at  contained  a  letter  from  you,  I  said  within  myselfi 
^bis  is  just  as  it  should  be.  We  are  all  grown 
^oi^ng  again,  and  the  days  that  I  thought  I  should 
lee  Qo  inore  ate  actually  returned.    You  perceive^ 
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therefore,  that  yon  jadf  e4  well  when  you  eonjectared 
tiiat  a  line  from  yoa  wonld  not  be  disagreeable  to 
me.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than,  as  in  fact  it  has 
j^roved,  a  most  agreeable  surprise.  For  I  can  truff 
boast  of  an  affection  for  you  that  neither  years  not 
interrupted  intercourse  have  at  all  abated.  I  need 
only  recollect  how  much  I  valued  you  once,  and  wftil 
how  much  cause,  immediately  to  feel  a  rerital  of  th^ 
same  value ;  if  that  can  be  said  to  retlve,  which  at 
the  most  was  only  dormant  for  want  of  employmetrt 
But  I  slander  it  when  I  say  that  it  has  slept.  A 
thousand  times  have  I^recollected  a  thousand  aoenefii 
in  which  our  two  selves  have  formed  the  whole  of  tiie 
drama,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  at  times  too,  wheA 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  should  ever  heat 
from  you  again.  The  hours  that  I  have  spent  with 
you  were  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  former  d«yt« 
and  are  therefore  chronicled  in  my  mind  so  deeply 
as  to  fear  no  erasure.' 

In  reply  to  one  part  of  his  cousin's  letter,  in  whl<^ 
She  congratulated  him  on  the  happiness  which  ^e 
had  been  informed  he  enjoyed  in  his  retired  sitnatlon, 
he  briefly  and  feelingly  glances  at  the  anguish  he 
had  endured,  describing,  at  the  same,  the  actual 
eondition  in  which  he  was  then  placed.  <  Ton  say 
that  you  have  often  heard  of  me ;  that  pusaies  me. 
I  cannot  imagine  fh>m  what  quarter;  but  it  is  no 
matter.  I  must  tell  you,  however,  my  dear  oonsin, 
that  your  information  has  been  a  little  defective. 
That  I  am  happy  in  my  present  situation  is  true ;  I 
live,  and  hate  lived  these  twenty  years,  with  Mrs. 
Unwin,  to  whose  affectionate  care  of  me,  during  the 
far  greater  part  of  that  time,  it  is,  under  Dirine  IhtH 
tidence,  owing  that  I  live  at  all.  But  1  do  not 
account  myself  happy  in  having  been  for  thirteen  of 
those  years  in  a  state  of  mind  whieh  has  made  all 
that  care  and  attention  necessary :  an  attention  and 
ft  care  that  have  injured  her  health,  and  which,  had 
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•lie  n«t  been  vBoeamMmly  sapperted,  nofl  heve 
hioa^t  ber  to  the  grave.  Bat  I  will  pau  to  an»> 
tber  subject ;  it  would  be  emel  to  partiottlarise  onlj 
(0  give  pain,  neitber  sbould  I  by  aay  meana  give  a 
ttble  bue  to  tbe  first  letter  of  a  correspoDdenoe  to 
luexpectediy  renewed.  I  miut,  however,  tell  yovt 
my  dear  oonsin,  that  dejection  of  spirits,  wbiob  I 
suppose  may  have  prevented  many  a  man  from  be^ 
fsondng  an  anthor,  has  made  me  one.  I  find  constant 
employment  necessary,  and  therefore  take  care  to  be 
soDstantly  employed.  Hannal  oeoapations  do  not 
eftgage  the  mind  sufficiently,  as  I  know  by  expo* 
lience,  having  tried  many.  Bat  composition,  espe* 
fimlly  of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly.  I  write  therefoM 
generally  three  bonis  in  the  morning,  and  in  tbe 
evemng  I  tnuMcribe.  I  read  also,  but  less  than  I 
mte,  for  I  nuust  have  bodily  exercise,  and  thereiovt 
oever  pass  a  day  without  it 

'  I  do  not  seek  new  friends,  not  being  altogethe? 
Mre  that  I  should  find  them,  bat  have  unspeakable 
iM^aswre  in  being  beloved  by  an  old  one.  I  hope 
that  out  correspondence  has  now  suffered  its  last 
iit^rnption,  and  that  we  shall  go  down  together  to 
^  grave,  chattering  and  chirping  as  happily  tm 
fueh  a  scene  as  this  will  permit.  I  am  happy  that 
^  poems  have  pleased  yon.  My  volume  has  af« 
forded  me  no  such  pleasure  at  any  time,  either  while 
I  was  writing  it,  or  since  its  publication,  as  I  have 
heaved  from  yours  and  my  uncle's  favourable  opinion 
respcQting  it.  I  make  certain  allowances  for  par* 
^ity,  and  for  that  peculiar  quickness  of  taste,  with 
vMch  you  both  relish  what  you  like,  and  after  all 
drawbacks  upon  those  accounts,  duly  made,  find 
iBjrself  rich  in  the  measure  of  your  approbation  that 
s^U  remains.  But  above  all  I  honour  John  Gilpin, 
"Ukee  it  was  he  who  first  encouraged  you  to  write.  I 
^^aide  him  on  purpose  to  laugh  at,  and  he  served  his 
PBf pose. well;  but  I  am  now  indebted  to  him  for  a 
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more  valaable  aeqnnition  that  ail  the  laughter  in  the 
world  amounts  to,  the  recovery  of  my  interoonrM 
with  you,  which  is  to  me  inestimable/ 

The  interesting  manner  in  which  Gowper  adyerted 
to  his  cousin's  generous  and  unsolicited  oflfer  of 
pecuniary  aid,  shows  that  he  possessed  that  tmt 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  is  sure  to  render  an  indir 
yidual  amiable:—^!  am  glad  that  I  always  loved 
yon  as  I  did.  It  releases  me  from  any  occasion  to 
suspect  that  my  present  affection  for  you  is  indebted 
for  its  existence  to  any  selfish  considerations.  No,  I 
am  sure  I  love  you  disinterestedly,  and  for  your  own 
sake,  because  I  never  thought  of  you  with  any  other 
sensations  than  those  of  the  truest  affectioii,  even 
while  I  was  under  the  persuasion  that  I  should  never  - 
hear  from  you  again.  But  with  my  present  feelings 
superadded  to  those  that  I  have  always  had  for  you, 
I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  do  justice  to  my  sc»sa* 
tions.  I  perceive  myself  in  a  state  of  mind  similar 
to  that  of  the  traveller  described  in  Pope's  Mesdafc, 
who,  as  he  passes  through  a  sandy  desert,  starts  at 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  sound  of  a  waterfall* 
Your  very  generous  offer  of  assistance  has  placed  mt 
in  a  situation  new  to  me,  and  in  which  I  feel  mysetf 
somewhat  puszled  how  to  behave.  When  I  was 
once  asked  if  I  wanted  any  thing,  and  given  deli- 
cately to  understand  that  the  inquirer  was  ready  to 
supply  all  my  occasions.  I  thankfully  and  civilly, 
but  positively  declined  the  favour.  I  neither  suffer 
nor  have  suffered  such  inconveniences  as  I  had  not 
much  rather  endure,  than  come  under  an  obligation 
to  a  person  who  is  almost  a  stranger  to  me.  But  to 
you  I  answer  otherwise.  I  know  you  thoroughly^ 
and  the  liberality  of  your  disposition,  and  have  that 
consummate  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  your  wisli 
to  serve  me,  that  delivers  me  frmn  all  awkward  con- 
straint, and  from  ail  fear  of  trespassing  by  aecept" 
ance.    To  you,  therefore,  I  reply,  Yes ;  whensoever 
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and  wfaatsoeyer,  and  in  what  nuumer  aoeTer  jov 
pieaae  ;  and  add  moreoyer,  that  my  affection  for  the 
l^yer  is  such  as  will  increase  to  me  tenfold  the 
satisfaction  I  shall  have  in  receiying.  Yon  mast 
not,  liowerer,  strain  any  point  to  yoor  own  inoon« 
yenience  or  hnrt ;  there  is  no  need  of  it;  bat  indalge 
yourself  in  commnnicating  (no  matter  what)  that 
yon  can  spare  without  missing  it»  since  by  so  doing 
yon  will  be  snre  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  my  life  one 
of  the  sweetest  that  I  can  enjoy — a  token  and  a  proof 
•f  your  affection.  At  the  same  time  that  I  would  not 
giieye  yoa  by  putting  a  check  upon  your  bounty,  I 
would  be  as  carefol  not  to  abuse  it,  as  if  I  were  a 
miser,  and  the  question  were  not  about  yoar  money, 
but  my  own/ 

The  happiest  consequences  resulted  from  the  re- 
newal of  Gowper^s  correspondence  with  this  aocom« 
plisb^d  and  excellent  lady.  After  an  interchange  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  that  were  oyer 
written,  she  proposed  at  length  to  pay  the  seqoes« 
tered  poet  a  yisit  at  Olney,  and  made  arrangements 
aocordingly.  The  following  extracts  from  Gowper's 
letters  to  her  on  this  occasion  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure, as  a  faithful  record  of  the  delight  he  antici- 
pated from  this  iatenriew : — *  I  have  been  impatient 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  impatient  to  see  you  again. 
Mrs.  Unwin  partakes  with  me  in  all  my  feelings. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  your  kindness  in  promising 
us  a  yisit  has  charmed  us  both.  I  .shall  see  you 
again,  I  shall  hear  your  yoice.  We  shall  take  walks 
together.  I  will  show  you  my  prospects— the  hoyel, 
the  alcoye,  the  Case  and  its  banks,  eyery  thing  that 
I  have  described.  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those 
days  not  yery  far  distant,  and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this 
moment  My  dear,  I  will  not  let  you  come  till  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  because  before 
that  time  my  green-house  will  not  be  ready  to  receive 

us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room  belonging  to  us. 
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Wken  tk«  plMkte  ga  o«t,  we  go  in.  I  lue  II  Willi 
iie(»,  and  spread  the  floor  witk  mate ;  and  thove  yom 
shall  sity  with  a  hed  of  mignonette  at  year  side»  and 
a  hedge  of  honejrsiickjes,  roses,  and  jasmine ;  aad  I 
will  make  yon  a  banquet  of  myrtle  evwy  day*  "We 
now  talk  of  nobody  font  yon — ^at  we  will  do  wi^ 
yon  when  we  get  yon,  where  yon  shall  walk,  wkeie 
yon  shall  sleep»  in  slMMrt  every  thing  that  beam  the 
remotest  relation  to  your  well-bdng  at  Olney  on- 
enpies  all  our  talking-time»  which  is  all  that  I  do  net 
spend  at  Troy.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  already  secored  Ov 
yon  an  apartment,  or  rather  two,  jnst  sueh  an  we 
eonld  wish.  The  house  in  whieh  yon  will  And  them 
is  within  thirty  yards  of  onr  own,  and  opposite  te^  IL 
The  whole  affair  is  thus  commodiously  adjnnted; 
and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do  font  to  wish  for  June; 
and  June,  my  cousin,  was  never  so  wished  for  umo9 
June  was  made»  I  shall  have  a  thoiksand  things  ta 
heat,  and  a  thousand  to  say,  and  they  will  ail  rash 
into  my  mind  together,  till  it  will  be  so  crowded  with 
things  impatient  to  be  said,  that  for  some  time  i 
shall  say  nothing.  But  no  matter-— sooner  er  Inter 
they  will  all  come  out.  After  so  long  a  sqpamti«M» 
a.  separation  which  of  late  seemed  so  likely  to  Inil 
for  life,  we  shall  meet  each  other  as  ative  from  ^e 
dead ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  can  truly  Ma^^  th^t  I 
have  not  a  friend  in  the  other  world  whose  festtrren*' 
tion  would  give  me  greater  pleasure.' 

Anticipating,  rather  impatiently,  this  pcomised 
visit,  be  thus  pleasantly  records  his  feelings  on  tho 
occasion: — '  If  you  will  not  quote  Solomon,  mgie 
dearest  cousin,  I  will.  He  says,  and  as  beatttifiilljK 
as  truly,  '^  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  smJr* 
but  when  the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  ol  life..''  I 
feel  how  much  reason  he  had  en  his  side  when  he 
made  this  observation,  and  am  myself  really  aick  «f 
yoiftr  delay.  Well,  the  middle  of  June  will  -MM 
always  be  a  thousand  years  off ;  and  wh«n  it  oom«i^ 
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i  tiksdl  liear  yoa»  and  see  yon  too,  and  shall  not  care 
a  single  farthing  if  yoa  do  not  toach  a  pen  for  a 
laonth.  From  this  Teiy  morning,  15th  May,  1786,  I 
begin  to  date  the  last  month  of  oar  long  separation ; 
and  confidently  and  most  comfortably  hope,  that 
before  the  fifteenth  of  June  shall  present  itself  we 
shall  have  seen  each  other.  Is  it  not  so?  and  will  it 
not  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  eras  of  my 
extraordinary  life?  A  year  ago  we  neither  cor* 
fiesponded  nor  expected  to  meet  in  this  world.  Bat 
ibis  world  is  a  scene  of  marvellous  events,  many  of 
them  more  marvellous  than  fiction  itself  would  dare 
|o  hasard ;  (blessed  be  God  ! )  they  are  not  all  of  the 
distressing  kind.  Now  and  then,  in  the  coarse  of  an 
exiatence  whose  hue  is  for  the  most  part  sable,  a 
day  tnms  up  that  makes  amends  for  many  sighs,  and 
many  subjects  of  complaint.  Such  a  day  shall  I 
account  the  day  of  your  arrival  at  Olney .' 

Referring  to  the  same  subject,  he  depicts  beautl* 
foUy  those  mingled  emotions  of  pain  and  pleasure 
aften  experienced  by  sensitive  minds,  strongly  and 
affectionately  attached  to  each  other,  when  they  meet 
after  the  endurance  of  a  long  separation : — '  Where* 
£ore  is  it  (canst  thou  tell  me)  that,  together  with  all 
these  delightful  sensations,  to  which  the  sight  of  a 
long  absent  dear  friend  gives  birth,  there  is  a  mix-* 
tare  of  something  painful,  flutterings  and  tumults, 
and  I  know  not  what  accompaniments  of  our  plea- 
sore*  that  ane  in  fact  perfectly  foreign  from  the  occa- 
aioa  J  Soeh  I  feel  when  I  think  of  our  meeting,  and 
speh,  I  suppose,  feel  you  ;  and  the  nearer  the  crisis 
approaches,  the  more  I  am  sensible  of  them.  I 
know  beforehand  that  they  will  increase  with  every 
tarn  of  the  wheels  that  shall  convey  you  to  Olney  ; 
and  when  we  actually  meet,  the  pleasure  and  this 
onacGonntable  pain  together,  will  be  as  much  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  support.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
the  eaose^  and  can  only  resolve  it  into  that  appoint* 
o 
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ment,  by  which  it  has  been  foreordained  that  afl 
human  delights  shall  be  qualified  and  mingled  witb 
their  contraries.  But  a  ^g  for  them  all!  Let  us 
resolve  to  combat  with,  and  to  conquer  them.  They 
are  dreams;  they  are  illusions  of  the  judgment. 
Some  enemy  that  hates  the  happiness  of  human  kind, 
and  is  eyer  industrious  to  dash,  if  he  cannot  destroy 
it,  works  them  in  us;  and  their  being  so  perfectly 
unreasonable  as  they  are,  is  a  proof  of  it/ 

The  poet  then  delicately  alludes  to  his  depression, 
in  terms  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  there  were 
times  when  he  was  himself  persuaded  that  his  delu- 
sion was  entirely  imaginary : — *  Nothing  that  is  such 
can  be  the  work  of  a  good  agent.  This  I  know,  too, 
by  experience,  that,  like  all  other  illusions,  they 
exist  only  by  force  of  imagination,  are  indebted  for 
their  preTalence  to  the  absence  of  their  object,  and 
in  a  few  moments  after  their  appearance  cease.  So 
then  this  is  a  settled  point,  and  the  case  stands  thus. 
You  will  tremble  as  you  draw  near  to  OIney,  and  so 
shall  I ;  but  we  will  both  recollect  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should,  and  this  recollection  will,  at 
least,  have  some  little  eflFect  in  our  favour.  We  will 
likewise  both  take  the  comfort  of  what  we  know  to 
be  true,  that  the  tumult  will  soon  cease,  and  the 
pleasure  long  survive  the  pain,  %ven  as  long,  I  trust, 
as  we  ourselves  shall  survive  it.  Assure  yourself, 
my  dear  cousin,  that  both  for  your  sake,  since  you 
make  a  point  of  it,  and  for  my  own,  I  will  be  as 
philosophically  careful  as  possible,  that  these  fine 
nerves  of  mine  shall  not  be  beyond  measure  agitated 
when  you  arrive.  In  truth,  there  is  a  much  greater 
probability  4hat  they  will  be  benefitted  and  greatly 
too.  Joy  of  heart,  from  whatever  occasion  it  may 
arise,  is  the  best  of  all  nervous  medicines ;  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  such  a  turn  given  to  my  spirits 
should  have  even  a  lasting  effect  of  the  most  advan^ 
tageous  kind  upon  them.    You  must  not  imagine 
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M^er,  that  1  atn,  on  the  whole,  in  any  ^reat  degree, 
i^ubject  to  nervous  affections:  occasionally  I  am, 
and  have  been  these  many  years,  much  liable  to 
dejection;  but,  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  for  an 
interval  of  weeks,  no  creature  would  suspect  it. 
For  I  have  not  that  which  commonly  is  a  symptom 
of  such  a  case  belonging  to  me, — I  mean  occasional 
extraordinary  elevation.  When  I  am  in  the  best 
health,  my  tide  of  animal  sprightliness  flows  with 
great  equality,  so  that  I  am  never,  at  any  time,  ex- 
alted in  proportion  as  I  am  sometimes  depressed. 
My  depression  has  a  cause,  and  if  that  cause  were  to 
cease,  I  should  be  as  cheerful  thenceforth,  and  per- 
haps for  ever,  as  any  man  need  be. 

<  - Ydur  visit  is  delayed  too  long,  to  my  impatience 
at  least  it  seems  so,  who  And  this  spring,  backward 
as  it  is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its  beauties 
will  have  faded  before  you  wiH  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yester- 
day, and  saw,  with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas, 
tctd  guelder  roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and  others 
just  upon  the  point  of  blowing,  and  could  not  help 
observing,  that  all  these  will  be  gone  before  Lady 
Hesketh  comes.  Still,  however,  there  will  be  roses, 
and  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  and  shady  walks,  and 
cool  alcoves,  and  you  will  partake  them  with  us. 
But  I  want  you  to  have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is 
delightful  here,  and  cannot  bear  that  the  advance 
of  the  season  should  steal  away  a  single  pleasure 
before  you  come  to  enjoy  it.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  even  you  were  never  so  much  expected  in  your 
life.' 

*  I  regret  that  1  have  made  your  heaYt  ache  so 
often,  my  dear  cousin,  with  talking  about  my  fits  of 
dejection.  Something  has  happened  that  has  led  me 
to  the  subject,  or  I  would  have  mentioned  them  more 
sparingly.  Do  not  suppose'  that  I  treat  you  with 
reserve ;  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  am  concerned 
o  a 
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that  you  shall  not  be  made  acquainted  with.  But 
the  tale  is  too  lonp  for  a  letter :  I  will  only  add,  ton 
your  present  satisfaction,  that  the  cause  is  not  exr 
terior,  that  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  aid, 
and  that  yet  I  have  a  hope  myself,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  a 
strong  persuasion  of  its  removal.  I  am  indeed  evev 
now,  and  have  been  for  a  eonttderable  time,  sensible 
of  a  change  for  the  better,  and  expect,  with  good 
reason,  a  comfortable  lift  from  you.  Guess  th<«, 
my  beloved  cousin,  with  what  wishes  I  look  forwaid 
to  the  time  of  your  arrival,  from  whose  coming  I 
promise  myself  not  only  pleasure,  but  peace  of  miad, 
at  least  an  additional  share  of  it.  At  present  it  is  an 
uncertain  and  transient  guest  with  me ;  but  the  joy 
with  which  I  shall  see  and  converse  with  you  at 
OIney,  may  perhaps  make  it  an  abiding  one.' 

It  is  seldom  that  pleasure,  anticipated  with  such 
warmth  of  feeling,  fully  answers  our  expectations. 
Human  enjoyments  almost  invariably  seem  much 
more  valuable  in  prospect  than  in  possession. — 
Cowper's  interview  with  his  cousin,  however,  was 
altogether  an  exception,  and  proved  a  source  of  raoie 
real  delight  to  both  parties  than  either  of  them  had 
expected.  As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  after  a 
separation  of  three-and-twenty  years,  they  both  ex* 
perienced  the  full  force  of  those  emotions,  whieh 
Cowper  had  so  well  described  in  his  letters,  aad 
their  first  meeting  was,  indeed,  painfully  pleasing ; 
every  sensation,  however,  that  was  in  any  degree 
painful,  soon  subsided,  and  gave  place  to  such  iMily 
as  were  pure  and  delightful.  Mrs.  Unwin  was 
pleased  with  the  sweetness  of  temper,  agreeable 
manners,  and  cheerful  conversation  of  Lady  Hesketh, 
and  her  ladyship  was  no  less  delighted  with  the 
mild,  amiable,  and  affectionate  conduct  of  her  new 
companion ;  while  Cowper's  heart  was  gladdened  to 
have  the  advantage  of  daily  intercourse  with  anodier 
highly-cultivated  mind* 
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VheliappyttfiMst  tliis  chaage  bad  upon  Cowper^i 
spirits  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowing  extimcto  fron 
bis  comspondeiiee  :*-*  My  dear  oousin's  airival,  as  it 
ODold  not  fail  to  do,  has  made  as  happier  than  we 
ewr  weie  at  Olney.  Her  great  kindness^  in  giving 
■s  her  companyy  is  a  cordial  that  I  shall  feel  the 
effect  of,  not  only  while  she  is  here,  but  while  I  live. 
She  has  been  with  us  a  fortnight.  She  pleases  every 
body,  and  is,  in  her  turn,  pleased  with  every  thing 
she  finds  here;  is  always  cheerful  and  good-tem- 
pered; and  knows  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  com- 
■mnicating  pleasure  to  us  and  to  all  around  her.  This 
disposition  in  her  is  the  more  comfortable,  because 
it  is  not  the  humour  of  the  day,  a  sudden  flash  of 
benevolence  and  goodness,  oceasioned  merely  by  a 
change  of  scene ;  but  it  is  her  natural  turn,  and  has 
gpovemed  all  her  conduct  ever  since  I  knew  her  first« 
We  are  consequently  haf^y  in  her  society,  and  shall 
be  happier  still  to  have  you  partake  with  us  in  our 
joy.  I  am  fond  of  the  sound  of  bells,  but  was  never 
more  pleased  with  those  of  Olney  than  when  they 
rang  her  into  her  new  habitation.  She  is,  as  she 
ever  was,  my  pride  and  my  joy,  and  I  am  delighted 
witii  -every  thing  that  means  to  do  her  honour.  Her 
irat appearance  was  too  much  for  me;  my  spirits, 
instead  of  being  gently  raised,  broke  down  with  me, 
mder  ^e  pressure  of  too  much  joy,  and  left  me  flat, 
or  rather  melancholy,  throughout  the  day,  to  a  degiee 
that  was  mortifyii^  to  myself,  and  alarming  to  her. 
But  I  have  made  amends  for  this  torture  since ;  and, 
kk  point  of  cheerfulness,  have  far  exceeded  her  ex- 
pectations, for  she  knew  that  sable  had  been  my  suit 
ioat  BMmy  years*  By  her  help  we  get  change  of  air 
and  seene,  though  still  resident  at  Olney ;  and  by 
her  means  have  intercourse  with  some  families  in 
this  country,  with  whom,  but  for  her,  we  could  never 
have  been  acquainted.  Her  presence  here  would  at 
any  time,  .even  in  htir  happiest  days,  have  been  a 
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eomfort  to  me ;  bat  in  the  present  day  I  am  doubl^r 
sensible  of  its  iralne.  She  leaves  nothing  unsaid, 
nothing  undone,  that  she  thinks  will  be  conduciye 
to  onr  well-being ;  and  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  I 
have  nothing  to  wish,  but  that  L  eould  believe  her 
sent  hither  in  mercy  to  myself;  then  I  should  be 
thankful/ 

Lady  Hesketh  had  not  long  been  at  Olney  before 
she  became  dissatisfied  with  the  poet's  residence^ 
She  thought  it  a  situation  altogether  unsuitable  for  a 
person  subject  to  depression.  Ck>wper  himself  had 
often  entertained  the  same  opinion  respecting  it; 
and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  frequently  wished 
for  a  change,  and  had  indeed  been  looking  out  for  a 
house  more  agreeable  to  their  taste4  At  that  time  a 
trery  commodious  cottage,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
village  of  Weston  Underwood,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  Olney,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Throck-* 
morton,  was  unoccupied.  It  occurred  to  Cowper^ 
that  this  would  be  a  very  agreeable  summer  resi-> 
dence  for  his  cousin;  and  on  his  mentioning  it  to 
her,  she  immediately  engaged  it,  not  for  herself  only,, 
but  for  the  future  residence  of  the  poet  and  hi& 
amiable  companion,  with  whom  she  had  now  made 
np  her  mind  to  become  a  frequent,  if  not  a  constant 
associate.  The  following  extracts  will  best  describe 
Cowper's  feelings  on  this  occasion: — ^  I  shall  now 
communicate  news  that  will  give  you  pleasure. 
When  you  first  contemplated  the  front  of  our  abode* 
you  were  shocked.  In  your  eyes  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  prison,  and  you  sighed  at  the  thought  that 
your  mother  lived  in  it.  Your  view  of  it  was  not 
only  just,  but  prophetic.  It  had  not  only  the  aspect 
of  a  place  built  for  the  purposes  of  incarceration,  but 
has  actually  served  that  purpose,  through  a  long, 
long  period,  that  we  have  been  the  prisoners ;  but  a 
gaol  delivery  is  at  hand.  The  bolts  and  bars  are  ta 
be  loosed,  and  ,we  shall  escape.    A  very  different 
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mansloii,  both  in  point  of  appoanuioe  and  t 
Nation  expeets  os ;  and  the  exponae  of  IMng  in  it 
will  not  be  mueh  i^reater  than  we  are  enbjeeted  to  in 
this.  It  is  situated  at  Weston,  one  of  the  prettiest 
tillages  in  England,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Throok- 
norton/  afterwards  Sir  Joha  Throekmorton.  'We 
all  three  dine  with  him  to-day  by  invitation,  and 
shall  Surrey  it  in  the  afternoon,  point  ont  the  ne* 
eessary  repairs,  and  inally  adjust  the  treaty.  I  have 
my  eonsin's  promise  that  she  will  never  let  another 
year  pass  without  a  visit  to  us,  and  the  house  is 
buge  enough  to  take  us,  and  our  suite,  and  her  also, 
with  as  many  of  her's  as  she  shall  ohoose  to  bring. 
The  change  will  I  hope  prove  advantageous,  both  to 
your  moth^  and  to  me,  in  all  respects.  Here  we 
have  no  nei^bourhood ;  there  we.  shall  have  most 
agreeable  neighbours  in  the  Throckmortons.  Here 
we  have  a  bad  air  in  the  winter,  impregnated  with 
the  fishy  nnelling  fumeq  of  the  marsh  miasma; 
there  we  shall  brei^the  in  an  atmosphere  untainted* 
Here  we  are  confined  from  September  to  March,  and 
sometimes  longer ;  there  we  shall  be  upon  the  very 
verge  of  pleasure  grounds,  upon  which  we  can  always 
ramble,  and  shall  not  wade  throvgh  almost  impass- 
able dirt  to  get  at  them.  Both  your  mother's  eonsti- 
ttition  and  mine  have  sufi'ered  materially  by  such 
close  and  long  confinement;  and  it  is  high  time, 
nnless  we  intend  to  retreat  into  the  grave,  that  we 
should  seek  out  a  mwe  wholesome  residence*  So  far 
is  well ;  the  rest  is  left  to  heaven.' 

To  his  friend  Mr.  Newton,  he  thus  writes : — '  You 
have  heard  of  our  intended  removal.  The  house  that 
is  to  receive  us  is  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  when 
finishedrwill  be  both  smarter  and  more  commodious 
than  our  present  abode^  But  the  circumstance  that 
fecommends  it  chiefly  is  ita  situation.  Long  confine* 
tnent  in  the  winter,  and  indeed,  for  the  most  part  in 
Ihe  Antumn.  too>  haa.  hurt  us  ,both.    A  gravel  walk. 
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tkirty  -yards  tottg,  ftfftanii  but  k«ilffereiit  tfiH>|Mrlo tte 
l«eitfnotive  faciii^ ;  yet  it  U  all  that  ire  liaTe  had  im 
mo^e  in  f<yr  eight  months  In  tte  year,  dating  tliirtM» 
years  that  I  have  been  a  prisonifr.  Had  I  been  con-* 
fined  in  the  Tower,  the  battlements  of  it  would  have 
famished  me  witii  a  larger  spaee.  Ton  say  wnll^ 
that  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  happy  at  Olaey? 
and  I  am  now  as  happy  at  Oln^,  as  I  expeet  l»  be 
any  where,  without  the  presence  of  CSod.  C^angv 
of  sitaation  is  with  me  no  otherwise  an  objeet,  tktm 
as  bodi  Mrs.  Unwin's  health  and  my  own  happ^i  lo 
be  concerned  in  it.  We  are  both  I  believe  pwrOy 
indebted  for  onr  respective  maladies,  to  mi  i^»os< 
phere  encambered  with  raw  yapoais,  issab^g  fipom 
flooded  meadows,  and  we  haTe  perhaps  fared  the 
worse  ibr  sitting  so  often,  and  sometimes  for  several 
SQccessive  months,  over  a  eeUar  filled  with  vrata*. 
These  ills  we  shall  escape  in  the  aplands;  and  atf 
we  may  reasonably  hope,  of  course,  their  eonse* 
qaences.  Bat  as  Ibr  happiness,  he  that  onoe  had 
communion  with  his  Maker,  mast  be  more  frantie 
tiian  ever  I  was  yet,  if  he  can  dream  of  finding  it  at  m 
distance  from  him.  I  no  more  expect  happiness  at 
Weston  than  here,  or  than  I  should  expect  it  in 
company  with  fehms  and  onttaws  in  the  held  of  n 
ballast^ligfater.  Animal  sfMts,  however,  have  their 
value,  and  are  especially  desiiuble  to  him  who  i» 
condemned  to  carry  a  burden  which  at  any  rate  will 
tire  him,  but  which  witiiout  th^r  aid,  cannot  fail  to 
crush  him.' 

On  the  15th  November,  1780,  Cowper  entered  upon 
his  new  abode.  The  following  extracts  fiiom  his 
letters  describe  his  sensanions  on  the  occasion:** 
*  There  are  some  things  that  do  not  exactly  shorteB 
the  liib  of  man,  yet  seem  to  do  so,  and  ffoquent 
removals  fh>m  place  to  place  are  of  that  number.  For 
my  own  part,  at  least,  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  I  had 
been  more  stationary,  I  should  seem  to  myself,  to 
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tavie  lived  lenger.  My  many  changM  of  bftbitatioa 
liMre-diTided  niy  fine  iDto  many  thort  perieds  ;  and 
whtn  I  look  back  «pon  Aen  tbey  appear  only  as  the 
ata^oB  of  a  day's  joarney,  tbe  ftrsl  of  whieh  is  at  no 
great  dislanee  from  the  last.  I  liyed  longer  at  OIney 
than  any  where.  There  indeed  I  lived  till  moulder- 
ing walk  and  a  tottering  house  warned  me  to  depart* 
I  have  aeeordingly  taken  the  hint,  and  two  days 
skiee  arrived,  or  rather  took  np  ray  abode,  at  Weston, 
Ton  perhaps  have  never  made  the  experiment,  bat  1 
ean  assure  you  that  the  eonfosion  that  attends  a 
transmigration  of  this  kind  is  infinite,  and  has  a 
terrible  effect  in  deranging  the  intellect.  When  God 
speaks  to  a  chaos,  it  becomes  a  scene  of  order  and 
harmony  in  a  moment ;  but  when  his  creatures  have 
tbrovrn  one  house  into  confnsioti  by  leaving  it,  and 
another  by  tumbling  themselves  and  their  goods  into 
it,  not  less  than  many  days'  labour  and  contrivance 
are  necessary  to  give  them  their  proper  places.  And  it 
belongs  to  furniture  of  all  kinds,  however  convenient 
it  may  be  in  its  place,  to  be  a  nuisance  out  of 
it  We  find  ourselves  here  in  a' comfortable  house. 
S«ch  it  is  in  itself;  and  my  cousin,  who  has  spared 
no  expense  in  dressing  it  up  for  us,  has  made  it  A 
genteel  one.  Such,  at  least,  it  will  be,  when  its 
contents  are  a  little  harmonised.  She  left  us  on 
Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I 
took  possession  of  our  new  obode.  I  could  not  help 
giving  a  last  look  to  my  old  prison,  and  its  precincts ; 
and  though  I  cannot  easily  account  for  it,  having 
been  miserable  there  so  many  years,  felt  something 
like  a  heart-ache,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  a  scene, 
that  certainly  in  itself  had  nothing  to  engage  affec- 
tion. But  I  recollected  that  I  had  once  been  happy 
there,  and  could  not,  without  tears  in  my  eyes,  bid 
adieu  to  a  place  in  which  God  had  so  often  found 
me.  The  human  mind  is  a  great  mystery ;  mine,  at 
leasts  appears  to  be  such  upon  this  occasion.    I  found 
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that  I  not  only  had  a  tenderoiess  for  that  rainootf 
abode,  because  it  had  once  known  me  happy  in  tho. 
presence  of  God,  bot  that  even  the  distress  I  had 
there  saffered,  for  so  long  a  time,  on  account  of  hia 
absence,  had  endeared  it  to  me  as  much.  I  was 
weary  of  every  object,  had  long  wished  for  a  change^ 
yet  could  not  take  leave  without  a  pang  at  parting.. 
What  consequences  are  to  attend  our  removal,  God 
(mly  knows.  I  know  well  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  situation  to  effect  a  cure  of  melancholy  like  mine. 
The  change,  however,  has  been  entirely  a  providen- 
tial one ;  for  much  as  I  wished  it,  I  never  attered 
that  wish,  except  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  When  I  learned 
that  the  house  was  to  be  let,  and  had  seen  it,  I  had  a 
strong  desire  that  Lady  Hesketh  should  take  it  for 
herself,  if  she  should  happen  to  like  the  country4 
That  desire,  indeed,  is  not  exactly  fulfilled,  and  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  is  exceeded.  We  are  tiie  tenants; 
but  she  assures  us  that  we  shall  have  often  her 
for  a  guest,  and  here  is  room  enough  for  us  all. 
You,  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  and  Mrs.  Newton,  will 
want  no  assurances  to  convince  you  that  you  will 
always  be  received  here  with  the  sincerest  welcome ; 
more  welcome  than  you  have  been  you  cannot  he% 
but  better  ^comodated  you  may  and  will  be.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Extracts  from  his  carrespandenee — Description  of  tk§ 
deep  seriousness  generally  pervading  his  mind"^ 
His  remarks  to  justify  his  removal  from  Olnej^^ 
Vindicates  himself   and  Mrs*    Unwin  from    unjust 

^  aspersions — Reasons  for  undertaking  the  translatiatk 
of  Homer — Immense  pains  he  bestowed  upon  it-^ 
His  readiness  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  others  —  Vexation  he  experienced  from  a  mul-^ 
tiplicity  of  critics — Ju4t  remarks  upon  critidsn^^ 
Determination  to  persevere  in  his  work — Justifies 
himself  for  undertaking  it  —  Pleasure  he  took  m 
relieving   the  poor — Renewal  of  his   correspondence 

.  with  General  Cowper  and  the  Rev,  Dr,,  JBagot—^Con^ 
solatory  letter  to  the  latter. 

The  extracts  we  have  already  made  from  Cowper^s 
oonrespondence  prove,  unquestionably,  that  the  lead-^ 
ing  bias  of  his  mind  was  towards  the  all-important 
concerns  of  reli^on.  As  an  exhibition,  howeyer,  of 
the  state  of  his  mind  in  this  respect  at  least,  up  to  the 
close  of  1786,  the  period  of  his  removal  to  Weston; 
we  think  the  following  extracts  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.  To  Mr.  Newton  he  writes  as  follows  ^-^ 
^  Those  who  enjoy  the  means  of  grace,  and  knovir 
how  to  \ise  them  well,  will  thrive  anywhere ;  others 
no  where.  .More  than  a^  few,  who  were  formerly 
Qmaments.  of  this  garden,  whioh  you  once  watec9d|, 
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here  flourished,  and  haire  seemed  to  wither, 
become,  as  the  apostle  James  strongly  expresses 
piacked  ap  by  the  roots ;  others  transplanted  into  m 
soil,  apparently  less  favourable  to  their  gprowth, 
either  find  the  exchange  an  advantage,  or  at  least, 
are  not  injured  by  it.  Of  myself,  who  had  once  botk 
leaves  and  fruit,  hot  who  have  now  neither,  I  Mgr 
nothing,  or  only  this— that  when  I  am  overwhelmod 
with  despair,  I  repine  at  my  barrenness,  and  think  at 
hard  to  be  thus  blighted;  but  when  a  glimpse  €i 
hope  breaks  in  upon  me,  I  am  then  contented  to  be 
the  sapless  thing  I  am,  knowing  that  he  who  hms 
ooimnanded  me  to  wither,  can  command  me  to  floa- 
lish  again  when  he  pleases.  My  experiences,  how- 
ever, of  this  latter  kind,  are  rare  and  transient.  The 
light  that  reaches  me  cannot  be  compared  either  to 
that  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  moon ;  it  is  a  flash  in  a 
dark  Aight,  during  which  the  heavens  seem  to  open 
only  to  shut  again. 

Owing  to  the  poet's  peculiar  depression,  though 
there  were  in  his  conduct  and  experience  the  most 
eonvinoing  proofs  that  he  was  entitled  to  eveiy 
Christian  privilege,  and  had  a  right  to  avail  himaelf 
of  every  means  of  insteuction  which  God  had  pio* 
vided,  yet  could  he  never  be  persuaded  to  engage  in 
any,  lest  he  should  thereby  displease  God.  On  this 
suliject  he  writes :— *  I  should  be  happy  (and  wh«K  I 
say  this,  I  mean  to  be  understood  in  the  fullest  and 
BHMt  emphatical  sense  of  the  word)  if  my  frame  ^ 
mind  were  such  as  to  permit  me  to  study  the  ins- 
portant  truths  of  religion.  But  Adam's  approach  to 
the  tree  of  life,  after  he  had  sinned,  was  not  nmio 
effieotnally  prohibited  by  the  flaming  sword  that 
t«med  every  way,  than  mine  to  its  great  Antitype 
has  been  now  almost  these  thirteen  years,  a  short 
interval  of  three  or  four  days,  which  passed  about 
this  time  twelvemonth,  alone  excepted.  For  what 
feasoa  I  am  thus  long  exclnded,  if  I  am  ever  agaia 
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to  be  admitted,  is  ksowB  to  God  only.  I  can  aay 
but  tbis,  tiiat  if  ho  is  still  my  father,  his  paternal 
seventy  has,  toward  me,  beea  sacfa  as  to  give  me 
fmrnm  to  acoonot  it  unexampled.  For  thoagh  others 
taave  swfiered  desertion,  yet  few,  I  believe,  for  so 
hnq^  a  time,  and  perhaps  none  a  desertion  aoeom* 
panied  with  snob  experienee.  Bat  they  have  this 
belonging  to  them:  that  as  they  are  not  fit  for  redlal, 
being  made  up  merely  of  infernal  ingredients,  so 
beitber  are  they  svseeptible  of  it,  for  I  know  no 
bmgaage  in  which  they  eould  be  expressed.  They 
aro  as  truly  things  which  it  is  not  possible  for  num 
to  utter,  as  those  were  which  Paul  heard  and  saw  in 
the  third  heaven.  If  the  ladder  of  Christian  expo* 
nence  reaches,  as  I  suppose  it  does,  to  the  very 
pkeseace  of  God,  it  has  nevertheless  its  foot  in  tho 
al^ss.  And  if  Paul  stood^  as  no  doubt  he  did»  oa 
ike  topmost  stave  of  it,  I  have  been  standing,  and 
still  stand,  on  the  lowest,  in  this  thirteenth  year  that 
has  passed  since  I  descended.' 

The  incidents  that  have  brought  different  indivi- 
duals before  the  public  in  the  character  of  authors, 
9r6f  no  doubt,  exceedingly  various :  veiy  few,  how- 
ever, if  any,  ha?e  been  driven  to  it  by  distress,  as  was 
Gowper.  Referring  to  this,  he  writes : — *  In  sueh  a 
situation  of  mind,  as  I  have  so  long  had  to  experi- 
ence, encompassed  by  the  midnight  of  absolute 
despair,  and  a  thousand  times  filled  with  unspeak- 
able horror,  I  first  commenced  an  author.  Distress 
drove  me  to  it;  and  the  impossibility  of  existing 
without  some  employment,  still  recommends  it.  I 
am  not,  indeed,  so  perfectly  hopeless  as  I  was,  but  I 
am  equally  in  need  of  an  occupation,  being  often  as 
much,  and  sometimes  even  more,  worried  than  ever. 
I  cannot  amuse  myself  as  I  once  could,  with  carpen- 
ters' or  with  gardeners'  tools,  or  with  squirrels  and 
guinea*pig8.  At  that  time  I  was  a  child ;  but  since 
it  has  pleased  God,  whatever  else  he  withholds  from 
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me,  to  restore  to  me  a  man's  mind,  I  have  ptit  a^ay 
childish  things.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
I  have  not  chosen,  or  prescribed  to  myself,  my  own 
way,  bnt  have  been  providentially  led  to  it ;  perhaps 
I  might  say,  with  eqnal  propriety,  compelled  and 
scourged  into  it:  for  certainly  could  I  have  made 
my  choice,  or  were  I  permitted  to  make  it  now,  those 
hours  which  I  spend  in  poetry  I  would  spend  with 
God.  But  it  is  evidently  his  will  that  I  should 
spend  them  as  I  do,  because  every  other  way  of 
employing  them  he  himself  continues  to  make 
impossible.' 

Adverting  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  case,  and  to  the 
great  severity  of  his  distress,  not  in  a  complaining  or 
impatient  spirit,  but  in  perfect  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  he  writes  :-r^  The  dealings  of  God  with 
me  are  to  myself  utterly  unintelligible.  I  have  never 
met)  either  in  books,  or  in  conversation,  with  an 
experience  at  all  similar  to  my  own.  More  than 
twelve  months  have  now  passed  since  I  began  to 
hope,  that  having  walked  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
bottom  of  this  Red  Sea,  I  was  beginning  to  climb 
the  opposite  shore,  and  I  prepared  to  sing  the  song 
of  Moses.  But  I  have  been  disappointed;  those 
hopes  have  been  blasted ;  those  comforts  have  been 
wrested  from  me.  I  could  not  be  so  duped  even  by 
the  arch-enemy  himself,  as  to  be  made  to  question 
the  divine  nature  of  them,  but  I  have  been  made  to 
believe  (which  you  will  say  is  being  duped  still 
more)  that  God  gave  them  to  me  in  derision,  and  took 
them  away  in  vengeance.  Such,  however,  is,  and 
has  been  my  persuasion  many  a  long  day ;  and  when 
I  shall  think  on  this  subject  more  comfortably,  or  as 
you  will  be  inclined  to  tell  me,  more  rationally  and 
soripturally,  I  know  not.  In  the  meantime  I  em- 
brace, with  alacrity,  every  alleviation  of  my  case, 
and  with  the  more  alacrity,  because,  whatever  proves 
arelief  of  my  distress  is  a  cordial  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
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whose  »ympatliy  with  me,  throogh  the  wbole  of  it, 
has  been  sach,  that,  despair  excepted,  her  burthen 
lias  been  as  heavy  as  mine/ 

Some  of  his  fHends,  and  Mr.  Newton  among  the 
rest,  on  being  apprized  of  his  intended  removal  from 
Olney,  expressed  apprehensions  that  it  would  intro* 
dace  him  to  company  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  if  not 
detrimental  to  his  piety.  Adverting  to  these  objec- 
tions, he  thus  writes  to  his  esteemed  correspondent : 
— <  If  in  the  course  of  such  an  occupation  as  I  have 
been  driven  to  by  despair,  or  by  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  it,  either  my  former  connections  are 
revived,  or  new  ones  occur,  these  things  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  dispensation  of  Providence  as  the 
leading  points  themselves.  If  his  purposes  in  thus 
directing  me  are  gracious,  he  will  take  care  to  prove 
them  such  in  the  issue ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  will 
preserve  me  (for  he  is  able  to  do  that  in  one  condition 
of  life  as  well  as  in  another)  from  all  mistakes  that 
might  prove  pernicious  to  myself,  or  give  reasonable 
offence  to  otibers.  I  can  say  it,  as  truly  as  it  was 
ever  spokeu,  Here  I  am;  let  him  do  with  me  as 
seemeth  to  him  good.  At  present,  however,  I  have 
no  connections  at  which  either  you,  I  trust,  or  any 
who  love  me,  and  wish  me  well,  have  occasion  to 
conceive  alarm.  Much  kindness  indeed  I  have 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  several,  some  of  them 
near  relations,  others  not  related  to  me  at  all,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  among  them  a  single 
person  from  whom  I  am  likely  to  catch  contamina- 
tion. I  can  say  of  Ihem  all,  with  more  truth  than 
Jacob  uttered,  when  he  called  kid  venison,  '^  The 
Lord  thy  God  brought  them  unto  me."  I  could  shew 
you  among  them  two  men,  whose  lives,  though  they 
have  but  little  of  what  we  call  evangelical  light,  are 
ornaments  to  a  Christian  country,  men  who  fear  God 
more  than  some  who  profess  to  love  him.  But  I  will 
not  particularize  further  on  such  a  subject.    Be  they 
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what  tbey  may,  oi«r  sitnatiooa  are  so  distant,  and  we 
are  likely  to  meet  so  seldom,  that  were  they,  as  they 
are  not,  persons  even  of  exceptionable  manners, 
their  manners  woald  haye  little  to  do  ^th  me.  We 
correspond,  at  present,  only  on  the  subject  of  what 
passed  at  Troy  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  they 
are  matters  that,  if  they  can  do  no  good,  will  at  least 
liart  nobody/ 

In  reply  to  an  invidious  report,  made  to  Mr.  New* 
ton  by  some  spiteful  and  officious  individual,  casting 
some  severe  reflections  on  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin, 
for  associating  with  individuals  not  decidedly  pious, 
he  remarks : — '  Your  letter  to  Mrs.  Unwin  concerning 
our  conduct,  and  the  offence  taken  at  it  in  our 
neighbourhood,  gave  us  both  a  great  deal  of  concern, 
and  she  is  still  deeply  affected  by  it.  Of  this  you 
may  assure  yourself,  that  if  our  friends  in  London 
have  been  grieved,  it  is  because  they  have  been  mis- 
informed, which  is  the  more  probable,  because  tiie 
bearers  of  intelligence  hence  to  London  are  not 
always  very  scrupulous  concerning  the  truth  of  their 
reports  ;  and  that  if  any  of  our  serious  neighbours 
have  been  astonished,  they  have  been  so  without  the 
slightest  occasion.  Poor  people  are  never  well  em- 
ployed even  when  they  judge  one  another ;  but  when 
they  undertake  to  scan  the  motives,  and  estimate  the 
behaviour,  of  those  whom  Providence  has  raised  a 
little  above  them,  they  are  utterly  out  of  their  pro* 
vince  and  their  depth.  They  often  see  us  get  into 
Lady  Hesketh's  carriage,  and  rather  uncharitably 
suppose  that  it  always  carries  us  into  a  scene  of  dis« 
sipation,  which,  in  fact,  it  never  does.  We  visit, 
indeed,  at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  and  at  Gayhuxsty 
rarely  however  at  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  great 
distance ;  frequently,  though  not  very  frequently,  at 
Weston,  both  because  it  is  nearer,  and  because  ouir 
business  in  the  house  which  is  making  ready  for  oar 
reception,  often  calls  us  that  way.    What  good  we 
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e«D  g^et  or  can  do  in  these  tImU,  is  another  qaestion 
which  they,  I  am  sore,  are  not  qaalified  to  solve. 
Of  this  we  are  both  sure,  that  under  the  guidanee 
of  Providence  we  have  formed  these  coaneetions ; 
lirat  we  should  have  hurt  the  Christian  cause  rather 
tiian  have  served  it,  by  a  prudish  abstinence  from 
fliciBi;  and  that  St.  Paul  himself,  conducted  to  them 
as  we  have  been,  would  have  found  it  expedient  to 
have  done  as  we  have  done.  It  is  always  impossible 
to  conjecture  to  much  purpose,  from  the  beginnipgs 
of  a  providential  event,  how  it  will  terminate.  If 
we  have  neither  received  nor  communicated  any 
spirifoal  good  at  present,  while  conversant  with  our 
Bew  acquaintance,  at  least  no  harm  has  befallen  on 
ehher  side ;  and  it  were  too  hazardous  an  assertion, 
even  for  onr  censorious  neighbours  to  make,  that  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  can  never  be  served  in  any  of 
oitr  future  interviews  with  them,  because  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  served  at  present.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  speak  a  strict  truth  as  in  the  sight  of  God, 
when  I  say  that  we  are  neither  of  us  at  all  more  ad- 
dicted to  gadding  than  heretofore.  We  both  naturally 
bve  seclusion  rather  than  company,  and  never  go  into 
soeiety  without  potting  a  force  upon  our  own  dispo- 
sitions ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  confess,  and  you 
%iU  easily  conceive,  that  the  melancholy  resoltin);^ 
from  soeh  close  coninement  as  we  have  long  endured, 
finds  itself  a  little  relieved  by  such  amusements  as  a 
society  so  innocent  affords.  You  may  look  round 
the  Christian  world  and  find  few,  I  believe,  of  our 
station  who  have  so  little  intercourse  as  we  with  the 
worM  that  is  not  Christian.  We  place  all  the  un- 
easiness that  you  have  felt  for  us  on  the  subject,  to 
the  acooont  of  that  cordial  friendship  of  which  you 
have  long  given  as  a  proof.  Bat  you  may  be  as- 
sared,  that  notwithstanding  all  rupaours  to  -the  con- 
trary, we  are  exactly  what  we  were  when  you  saw  us 
hat: — ^I,  miserable  on  account  of  God's  departure 
p 
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from  me,  wbich  I  belieye  to  be  final ;  and  sbe  seek* 
ing^  bis  return  to* me  in  tbe  patb  ci  duty,  and  hy 
continual  prayer/ 

After  tbe  publication  of  Gowper's  second  Tolame 
of  poems,  and,,  indeed,  for  some  considerable  tune 
before  its  actual  appearance,,  be  wa»  diligently  en- 
gaged in  producing  a  new  translation  of  the  unrivalled 
works  of  Homer.  His  reasons  for  undertaking  a 
work  of  so  great  magnitude,  and  which  required  such 
immense  labour,,  and  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
he  brought  it  to  a  close^  shall  be  related  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  hi»  own  word&  Writing  ta  Mr.  Kew- 
ton,  be  thuft  describes  the  commencement  of  this 
g^eat  undertaking : — 'I  am  employed  in  writing  a 
narratiTC,  but  not  so  useful  as  that  you  have  pub- 
lished. Employment,,  howeyer,.  with  the  pen,  is 
through  habit  become  essential  to  my  well  being; 
and  to  produce  always  original  poems,,  especially 
of  considerable  length,,  isr  not  so  easy.  For  some 
weeks  after  I  had  finished  the  Task,  and  sent  away 
the  last  sheet  corrected,  I  wa&  through  necessity  idl^ 
and  suffered  not  a  little  in  my  spirits  for  being  so- 
One  day,  being  in  such  distress  of  mind  as  was 
hardly  supportable,^  I  took  up  the  Iliad ;  and  merely 
to  divert  attention,,  and  with  no  more  preeonceptioa 
of  what  I  was  then  entering  upon,  than  I  have  at 
this  moment  of  what  I  shall  be  doing  this  day  twen^ 
years  hence,  translated  the  first  twelve  lines  of  it* 
The  same  necessity  pressed  me  again;  I  had  re^ 
course  to  the  same  expedient,  and  translated  more. 
Every  day  bringing  its  occasion  for  employment  with 
it,  every  day  consequently  added  something  to  tbe 
work  ;  till  at  last  I  began  to  reflect  thus : — The  IliA<i 
and  the  Odyssey  together  consist  of  about  forty 
thousand  verses.  To  translate  these  forty  thoosaad 
verses  will  furnish  me  with  occupation  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  I  have  already  made  some  progress, 
and  find  it  a  most  agreeable  amusement.    Homer, 
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IB  pmBt  of  purity,  is  a  most  blameleM  writer ;  and 
Ihongh  he  was  not  an  enlightened  man,  haa  in- 
terspersed many  great  and  ral  cable  troths  throngh- 
oat  both  his  poems.  In  short,  he  is  in  all  respecu  a 
most  Tenerable  old  gentleman,  by  an  aeqnaintance 
with  whom  no  man  ean  disgrace  himself;  the  literati 
aie  all  agreed  to  a  man,  that  although  Pope  has 
given  OS  two  pretty  poems  under  Homer's  title, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  the  least  portion  of 
Homer's  spirit,  nor  the  least  resemblance  of  his 
manner.  I  will  try,  therefore,  whether  I  cannot  copy 
lum  more  happily  myself.  I  haye  at  least  the  ad* 
nuDtage  of  Pope's  faults  and  failings,  which,  like  so 
many  beacons  upon  a  dangerous  coast,  will  serve  me 
to  steer  by,  and  will  make  my  chance  for  success 
more  probable.  These,  and  many  other  oonsidera- 
Hons,  but  especially  a  mind  which  abhorred  a  vacuum 
u  its  chief  bane,  impelled  me  §o  eifectnally  to  the 
work,  that  ere  long  I  mean  to  publish  proposals  for  a 
Mbscription  of  it,  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  be 
warranted  in  doing  so.^ 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  the 
following  just  and  critical  remarks  on  Pope's  trans- 
lation occur. — '  Your  sentiments  of  Pope's  Homer 
agree  perfectly  with  those  of  every  competent  judge 
with  whom  I  have  at  any  time  conversed  about  it.  I 
ii^er  saw  a  copy  so  unlike  the  original.  There  is 
not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  all  the  world,  an  un- 
inspired poem  so  simple  as  are  both  those  of  Homer; 
Bor  in  all  the  world  a  poem  more  bedizened  with 
ornaments  than  Pope's  translation  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  sublime  of  Homer  in  the  hands  of 
Pope  becomes  bloated  and  tumid,  and  his  descrip- 
tion tawdry.  Neither  had  Pope  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  those  exquisite  discriminations  of  character 
for  whieh  Homer  is  so  remarkable.  All  bis  persons, 
wd  equally  upon  all  occasions,  speak  in  an  inflated 
&ikd  strutting  phraseology,  as  Pope  has  managed 
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then ;  although  in  the  original,  the  dignity  of  their 
Qtterance,  even  when  they  are  most  majestic,  oob- 
rists  principally  in  the  simplicity  of  their  sentineiiti, 
and  of  their  lang^aage.  Another  censure  I  mast  paw- 
apon  oar  Anglo-Grecian,  out  of  many  that  obtrude 
themselves  apon  me,  but  for  which  I  bave  mam 
neither  time  nor  room  to  spare,  which  is,  that  witii 
all  his  great  abilities,  he  was  defective  in  his  feeKngs 
to  a  degree  that  some  passages  in  his  own  poems 
make  it  difficalt  to  aeeonnt  for.  H^  writer  more 
pathetic  than  Homer,  because  none  more  natural; 
and  because  none  less  natural  than  Pope,  in  bas 
version  of  Homer,  therefore,  than  he,  none  less 
palbetic.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  Pope's  tramda- 
tfon  is,  that  it  is  licentions*  To  publish,  therefore,  a 
translation  that  should  be  at  all  chargeable  with  tte 
same  fault,  would  be  useless.  Whatever  will  be 
said  of  mine,  when  it  does  appear,  it  shall  noTer  be 
said  that  it  is  not  faithful.  I  thank  you  heartily 
both  for  your  wishes  and  prayers,  that  should  a  dis- 
appointment occur,  I  may  not  be  too  much  hurt  by 
it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  it,  and  unwilling 
as  I  should  be  to  say  it  to  any  person  less  candid 
than  yourself,  I  will  nevertheless  say  that  I  have  not 
entered  upon  this  work,  unconnected  as  it  mast 
needs  appear  with  the  cause  of  Crod,  without  tiie 
direction  of  his  providence,  nor  have  I  been  altoge- 
ther unassisted  by  him  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Time  will  show  to  what  it  ultimately  tends.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  wUeh  I 
myself  am  at  present  a  perfect  stranger.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  knows  my  frame,  and  will  consider  that  I 
am  dust,  and  dust  too  that  has  been  so  trampled 
under  foot,  and  beaten,  that  a  storm  less  violent  than 
an  unsuccessful  issue  of  such  a  business  might  ocea- 
sion,  would  be  sufficient  to  blow  me  quite  away. 
As  I  know  not  to  what  end  this  my  present  occupa- 
tion may  finally  lead,  so  neither  did  I  know  when  I 
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mote  it,  or  at  all  snspeet,  one  yalaable  end,  at  least, 
ttet  was  to  be  answered  by  the  Task.  It  bas  pleased 
Ood  to  prosper  it;  and  being  composed  in  blank 
▼crae,  it  is  likely  to  prove  as  seasonable  an  introdoe- 
tioB  to  a  blank  verse  Homer,  by  tbe  same  hand,  as 
any  that  eonld  have  been  devised ;  yet,  when  I  wrote 
tte  last  line  of  the  Task,  I  as  little  suspected  that  I 
shomld  ever  engage  in  a  version  of  the  old  Asiatic 
tale,  as  yon  do  now/ 

Having  undertaken  a  work  that  required  so  much 
Htb^wir,  he  bestowed  upon  it  tbe  utmost  pains,  and 
allowed  nothing  to  divert  his  attention  from  it  In 
las  oorrespondenoe  the  following  remarks  occur  :— 
^  The  little  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other  pnr- 
pooe  than  that  of  poetry,  is,  as  yon  may  suppose, 
stolen.  Homer  is  urgent;  maeh  is  done,  and  much 
stiil  rrarains  undone,  and  no  school<-boy  is  more 
attentive  to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task  than  t 
am. — In  truth,  my  time  is  very  much  occupied  ;  and 
tiie  more  so,  because  I  not  only  have  a  long  and 
taheriotts  work  in  hand, — for  such  it  would  prove  at 
any  rate, — but  because  I  make  it  a  point  to  bestow 
my  utmost  attention  to  it,  and  to  give  it  all  the 
^niriiing  Uiat  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  can 
command.  As  soon  as  breakiiast  is  over,  I  retire  to 
my  nutshell  of  a  summer-house,  whieh  is  my  verse 
wtanufaftory,  and  here  I  abide  seldom  less  than  three 
hours,  and  not  often  more.  In  the  afternoon  I  return 
to  it  again;  and  all  the  daylight  that  follows,  except 
what  is  sometimes  devoted  to  a  walk,  is  given  to 
i&wier.  It  is  well  for  me,  that  a  course  which  is 
now  become  necessary,  is  so  much  my  choice.  As- 
sure yourself,  therefore,  that  when  at  any  time  it 
happens  that  I  am  in  arrears  in  my  correspondence 
with  yon,  neither  neglect  nor  idleness  is  the  cause, 
I  have  a  daily  occupation  of  forty  lines  to  translate, 
a  task  whieh  I  never  excuse  myself  from,  when  it  is 
possible  to  perform  iU    Equally  sedulous  I  am  in 
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tbe  matter  of  transeribini^,  so  lliat  between  both,  oiy 
raomiii^s  and  evening^  are,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pletely engai^ed.  Add  to  this,  that  thoag:h  my  spirits 
are  seldom  so  bad  bat  I  can  write  Torse,  they  are 
often  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  make  the  prodocticm  d 
a  letter  impossible.  I  am  now  in  the  twentieth  book 
of  Homer,  and  shall  assuredly  proceed,  becanae  the 
further  I  go  the  more  I  find  myself  justified  in  the 
undertaking,  and  in  due  time,  if  I  live,  shall  as- 
suredly publirii.  In  the  whole  I  shall  have  com- 
posed about  forty  thousand  verses^  about  wMch  forty 
thousand  verses  I  shall  have  taken  great  paina,  on 
no  occasion  suffering  a  slovenly  line  to  escape  me. 
I  leave  you  to  guess,  therefore,  whether  such  a 
labour  once  achieved,  I  shall  not  determine  to  turn 
it  to  some  account,  and  to  gain  myself  profit  by  it 
if  I  can ;  if  not,  at  least,  some  credit  for  my  reward. 
Till  I  had  made  such  a  progress  in  my  present  under- 
taking as  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  that,  if  I  lived,  i 
should  proceed  in,  and  finish  it,  I  kept  the  matter  to 
myself.  It  would  have  done  me  little  honour  to  have 
told  my  friends,  that  I  had  an  arduous  enterprise  in 
hand,  if  afterwards  I  must  have  told  them  that  I  had 
dropped  it.  Knowing  it  to  have  been  universally 
tbe  opinion  of  the  literati,  ever  since  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  consider  tbe  matter  coolly, 
that  a  translation,  properly  so  called,  of  Homer,  is, 
notwithstanding  what  Pope  has  done,  a  desideratum 
in  the  English  language;  it  struck  me  that  an  at* 
tempt  to  supply  tiie  deficiency  would  be  an  honour- 
able one,  and  having  made  myself,  in .  former  years, 
somewhat  critically  master  of  the  original,  I  was  by 
this  doable  consideration  induced  to  make  the  at- 
tempt myself.—I  am  now  translating  into  Uank  verae 
the  last  book  of  tbe  Iliad,  and  mean  to  publish  by 
subscription.  I  wish  that  all  English  readers  had 
an  unsophisticated  and  unadulterated  taste^  and  could 
relish  real  simplicity.    But  I  am  well  aware  that  in 
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tins  respect  I  am  under  a  dlsadTantage,  and  that 
tnanyy  eapeciaily  many  ladies,  miiiiog  many  pretty 
tmui  of  exprennoD  that  th«y  have  admhred  in  Pope, 
will  account  my  translation,  in  those  paiticalars^ 
defectiye.  But,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  thought 
that  in  reality  it  is  no  defect ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  want  of  all  such  embdlisfaments  as  do  not  belong 
to  the  original,  will  foe  one  of  its  principal  merits, 
with  persons  really  capable  of  relishing  Homer.  He 
u  the  best  poet  that  ever  lived,  for  many  reasons,  but 
for  none  mere  than  that  majestic  plainness  that  dis- 
ting^uishes  him  from  all  others.  As  an  accomplished 
person  moves  gracefully  without  thinking  of  it,  in 
like  manner  the  dignity  of  Homer  seems  to  have  cost 
him  no  labour.  It  was  natural  to  him  to  say  great 
things,  and  to  say  them  well,  and  little  ornaments 
were  beneath  his  notice.' 

The  following  extract  will  show  that  no  person 
ever  appeared  before  the  public  in  a  work,  of  any 
literary  importance,  with  more  correct  views  of  its 
legitimate  elaiims  under  such  circumstances.  '  I 
thank  you  for  your  friendly  hints  and  precautions, 
and  shall  not  fail  to  use  them  in  the  guidance  of  my 
pen.  I  respect  the  public,  and  I  respect  myself,  and 
had  rather  want  bread  than  expose  myself  wantonly 
to  the  condemnation  of  either.  I  hate  the  affectation 
«e  frequently  found  in  authors,  of  negligence  and 
alovenliness,  and  in  the  present  case  am  sensible 
how  necessary  it  is  to  shun  them,  when  I  undertake 
the  vast  and  invidious  labour  of  doing  better  than 
Pope  has  done  before,  me.  I  thank  you  for  all  that 
you  have  .said  and  done  in  my  cause,  and,  before- 
hand, for  all  that  you  shall  say  and  do  hereafter.  I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  no  deficiency  on  your  part. 
On  my  own  part,  I  assure  you  that  no  pains  shall  be 
wanted  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible. 
I  am  now  in  a  scene  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  the 
profoundest  silence,  kicking  up  the  dust  of  heroic 
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nairatiTe,  and  beaiegiBg  Troj  again.  I  told  yam 
that  I  had  almost  fimslied  tbe  translatioii  of  tkm 
Uiad,  and  I  verily  thought  so.  Bat  I  waa  never 
mora  mistakoi.  By  the  time  when  I  had  readied 
the  end  of  the  poem,  the  first  book  of  my  vernen 
was  a  twelvemoBth  <^d.  When  I  came  to  consider 
it,  after  having  laid  it  by  so  long,  it  did  not  midsff 
me ;  I  set  myself  to  mend  it,  and  did  so.  Bot  still 
it  appeared  to  me  improvable,  and  that  nothing 
would  so  effectually  secare  that  point  as  to  give  the 
whole  book  a  new  translation.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  lines,  I  have  so  done,  and  was  never 
in  my  life  so  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  H<M^ace's 
advice  to  publish  nothing  in  haste ;  so  mo^  advan* 
tage  have  I  derived  from  doing  that  twice  winch  I 
thought  I  had  acc<MnpIished  notably  at  once.  He, 
indeed,  recommends  nine  years'  imprisonment  of 
your  verses  before  you  send  them  abroad ;  bat  the 
ninth  part  of  that  time  is,  I  believe,  as  much  as  there 
is  need  of  to  open  a  man's  eyes  upon  his  own 
defects,  and  to  secure  him  from  the  danger  of  pre- 
mature self-approbation.  Neither  ought  it  to  be 
forgotten,  that  nine  years  make  so  wide  an  interval 
between  the  cup  and  tbe  lip,  that  a  tiiousand  things 
may  fall  out  between.  New  engagements  may  occar, 
which  may  make  tbe  finishing  of  ^at  which  a  poet 
has  begun  impossible.  In  nine  years  he  may  rise 
into  a  situation,  or  he  niay  sink  into  one,  utterly 
incompatible  with  his  purpose.  His  constitution 
may  break  in  nine  years,  and  sickness  may  disqua- 
lify him  for  improving  what  he  enterprised  in  the 
days  of  his  health.  His  inclination  may  change,  and 
he  may  find  some  other  employment  more  agree- 
able; or  another  poet  may  enter  upon  tbe  same  work, 
and  get  tbe  start  of  him.  Therefore,  my  friend 
Horace,  though  I  acknowledge  your  principle  to 
be  good,  I  must  confess  the  practice  you  would 
ground  it  upon    is  carried  to  an   extreme.     The 
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ijgoar  that  I  excreiied  upoa  the  lint  book,  I  in*" 
t0Bd  to  exercise  upon  ail  that  Mlow,  and  have 
BOW  actoally  advaneed  into  Um  middle  of  tiM 
■eYODthy  nowhere  admittiDg  nore  than  one  line  in 
fiftjr  of  the  first  tranalation.  Yoo  moat  not  imagine 
that  I  had  been  careless  and  hasty  in  the  first  in- 
stMiee.  In  truth,  I  had  not:  hot,  in  rendering  so 
excellent  a  poet  as  H<»ner  into  oar  langaage,  there 
are  so  many  points  to  be  attended  to,  both  in  respect 
of  la»c;iiage  and  nmnbers,  that  a  first  attempt  mast 
be  fortanate  indeed  if  it  does  not  eall  alond  for  a 
second.  You  saw  the  specimen,  and  yon  saw  (I  am 
sare)  one  great  faalt  in  it ;  I  mean  the  harshness  of 
some  of  the  elisioas.  I  do  not  altogether  take  the 
blame  of  these  to  myself,  for  into  some  of  them  I 
have  been  absolutely  driven  and  hunted  by  a  series 
of  reiterated  ob}ections,  made  by  a  critical  friend, 
whose  scruples  and  delicacies  teased  me  almost  out 
of  aH  patience/ 

With  a  view  to  make  his  translation  as  perfect  as 
possible,  Cowper,  before  he  eonunitted  it  to  the 
{wess,  aTailed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  scToral 
eminent  critics,  from  some  of  whom  he  derived  eon* 
•iderxible  assistance,  which,  at  every  convenient 
opportunity,  he  very  readily  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. The  renuurks  of  others,  however,  to  whose 
notice  he  had  been  persuaded  to  submit  parts  of  his 
manuscript,  were  so  frivolous  and  perfectly  hyper* 
critical,  as  to  occasion  him  considerable  vexation. 
Of  this,  the  closing  remarks  of  the  last,  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  extract  will  afibrd  ample 
proof. — '  The  vexation  and  perplexity  that  attends  a 
multiplicity  of  criticisms  by  various  hands,  many 
of  which  are  sure  to  be  futile,  many  of  them  un- 
founded, and  some  of  them  contradictory  to  others,  is 
inconceivable,  except  by  the  author  whose  ill-fated 
work  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them.  This  also 
appears  to  me  self-evidait,  that  if  a  work  have 
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pMfed  uBder  the  review  of  one  naii  of  taste  ttmd 
leenileg,  and  bave  liad  the  good  fortane  to  please 
him,  his  approbation  gives  seenrity  for  that  of  all 
othc^rs  qualified  like  himself.  I  speak  thos,  after 
haling  jost  escaped  sacb  a  storm  of  troable,  ocea- 
sioned  by  endless  remarks,  hints,  saggestions,  and 
objeetionsy  as  drove  me  almost  to  despair,  and  to  the 
very  verge  of  a  resolution  to  drop  my  undertaking 
for  ever.  With  infinite  difiicnlty,  I  at  last  sifted  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  availed  myself  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  jnst,  and  rejected  the  rest,  bat  not  till 
the  laboor  and  anxiety  had  nearly  andone  all  that 
one  jndicioas  critic  had  been  doing  for  me.  I  assure 
you  I  can  safely  say  that  vanity  and  self-import^ 
ance  had  nothing  to  do  in  ail  this  distress  that  I 
suffered.  It  was  merely  the  effect  of  an  alarm  that 
I  could  not  help  taking,  when  I  compared  the  gnmt 
trouble  I  bad  with  a  few  lines  only,  thus  handled, 
with  that  which  I  foresaw  such  handling  of  the 
whole  must  necessarily  give  me.  I  felt  beforehand 
that  my  constitution  would  not  bear  it.  Though 
Johnson's  friend  has  teased  me  sadly,  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  have  no  more  such  cause  to  com- 
plain of  kirn.  We  now  understand  each  other,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  I  might  have  gone  the  world 
through  before  I  had  found  his  equal  in  an  accurate 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  original.  Though 
he  is  a  foreigner,  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  can  consequently  appreciate 
its  beauties,  as  well  as  discover  its  defects. 

*  The  animadversions  of  the  critic  you  sent  me, 
hurt  me  more  than  they  would  have  done,  bad  they 
come  from  a  person  from  whom  I  might  have  ex- 
pected such  treatment.  In  part  they  appeared  to  me 
unjust,  and  in  part  illnatured ;  and,  the  man  himself 
being  an  oracle  in  almost  every  body's  account,  I 
apprehended  that  he  had  done  me  much  mischief. 
Why  he  says  that  the  translation  is  far  from  exact 
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U  best  known  to  lioMclf.  For  I  know  it  to  bo  at 
exact  as  is  oonpatible  witb  poetry ;  and  prose  trans- 
kUions  €i  Homer  are  not  wanted.  The  world  has 
eoe  already.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  amend- 
ments of  a  friend,  to  whom  I  sent  a  specimen,  which 
he  has  renamed  amended  with  so  much  taste  and 
candonr,  and  accompanied  with  so  many  expressions 
of  kindness,  that  it  quite  charmed  me.  He  has 
chiefly  alteied  the  lines  encambered  with  elisions, 
and  I  will  jnst  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  yon, 
because  I  know  you  to  be  as  much  interested  in 
what  I  write  as  myself,  that  some  of  the  most  offen- 
flire  of  these  elisions  were  occasioned  by  mere  criti- 
cism. I  was  fairly  hunted  into  them  by  vexatious 
objections,  made  without  end  by  ^—  and  his 
friends,  and  altered,  and  altered,  till  at  last  I  scarcely 
oared  how  I  altered.  I  am  not  naturally  insensible, 
and  the  sensibilities  I  had  by  nature  have  been  won- 
derfully enhanced  by.  a  long  series  of  shocks,  given 
to  a  frame  of  nerves  which  never  was  very  athletic. 
I  feel,  accordingly,  whether  painful  or  pleasant,  in 
the  extreme;  am  easily  elevated,  and  easily  cast 
down.  The  power  of  a  critic  freezes  my  poetical 
powers,  and  discourages  me  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
make  me  ashamed  of  my  own  weakness.  Yet  I 
inesently  recover  my  confidence  again,  cRpecially 
when  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  in  the  case 
you  refer  to,  that  the  critic's  censures  are  harsh  and 
anreasonable,  and  arise  more  from  his  own  wounded 
and  mortified  feelings,  than  from  any  defect  in  the 
work  itself.' 

Notwithstanding  the  irritation  produced  in  the 
mind  oi  the.  poet  by  the  trifling  amendments  and  vexa- 
tious criticisms  of  some  whom  he  had  been  persuaded 
to  consult,  he  nevertheless  persevered  in  the  transla- 
tion with  undiminished  activity,  and  gave  abundant 
proof  that  he  possessed  that  real  greatness  of  mind 
which  alone  could  enable  him  to  undertake  and 
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aeoonpluh  a  work  of  so  great  magnitadc  To  laudj 
Heiketh  he  thai  discloses  the  stale  ci  his  mind  ta 
this  respect.  *  Yoor  anxioas  wishes  for  my  «"^MSftffi 
delight  lae,  and  yon  laay  rest  assared  that  I  have 
all  the  ambition  on  the  suhjeet  that  yon  can  wish  me 
to  feel.  I  more  than  admire  my  aothor.  I  ofbsa 
stand  astonished  at  his  beanttes.  I  am  fiai:  ef«r 
amused  with  the  translation  of  him,  and  I  have  ie«- 
cnved  a  thoasand  eneoaragements :  these  are  all  so 
many  happy  omens,  which  I  hope  will  be  Tcrified  by 
the  event.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  hav* 
ing  c<mimenced  author,  I  am  most  abundantly  do* 
siroos  to  succeed  as  such.  1  have  in  my  nalnm 
(what  perhaps  you  little  suspect  me  of)  an  infinite 
diare  of  ambition.  But  with  it  I  have  at  the  saaM 
time,  as  yon  well  know,  an  equal  share  of  diflideace. 
To  this  combination  of  opposite  qualities  it  has  been 
owing  that,  till  lately,  I  stole  through  life  withoirt 
undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always  wishing  to  dis* 
tinguish  myself.  At  last  I  ventured,  ventured  too  in 
the  only  path  that,  at  so  late  a  period,  was  yet  open 
to  me,  and  am  determined,  if  God  have  not  deter- 
mined otherwise,  to  woik  my  way  through  the  ob^ 
scurity  that  has  been  so  long  my  portion,  into  notiee. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  that  seems  to  threaten  this 
my  favourite  purpose  with  disappointment  affects  me 
severely.  I  suppose  that  ail  ambitious  minds  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  He  who  seeks  distinction 
must  be  sensible  of  disapprobation,  exactly  in  d» 
same  proportion  as  he  desires  applause.  I  have  than, 
my  dear  cousin,  unfolded  my  heart  to  yon  in  this 
particular,  without  a  speck  of  dissimulation.  Some 
people,  and  good  people  too,  would  blame  me,  but 
you  will  not ;  and  they,  I  think,  would  blame  with- 
out just  cause.  We  certainly  do  not  honour  God 
idien  we  bury,  or  when  we  neglect  to  improve,  so 
far  as  we  can,  whatever  talent  he  may  have  bestowed 
upon  us,  whether  it  be  little  or  much.    In  nafeuiai 
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tirags,  as  wvll  as  sfwitoal,  it  b  a  neTer*fiiiliiig 
tnitk,  that  to  Um  who  kmik  (that  is  to  him  who  em- 
f^jB  what  he  hath  diligently,  ami  so  as  to  ineiease 
it),  more  shall  be  giren.  Set  me  down,  therefbie, 
my  dear  cousin,  for  an  indastrioas  rhymer,  so  long 
as  I  shall  have  ability.  For  in  this  only  way  is  it 
possible  for  me,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  either  to  honour 
Ged,  or  to  serve  men,  or  even  to  serve  myself/ 

In  reply  to  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  some 
<tf  his  correspondents,  that  the  confinement  and  close 
applieation   which  this  work   necessarily  reqaired, 
would  prove  injorioos  to  his  health,  and  be  likely  to 
iaorease  ids  depression,  he  made  the  following  re- 
marks : — *  Yon  may  well  wonder  at  my  courage,  who 
have  undertaken  a  work  of  such  enormoas  length : — 
yon  would  wonder  more,  if  yon  knew  I  translated  the 
whole  Iliad,  with  no  other  help  than  a  Clavis.    But 
I  have  since  eqotpped  myself  for  this  immense  joor- 
Bey,  and  am  revising  the  work  in  company  with  a 
good  coBsmentator.    I  thank  yoa  for  the  solicitude 
yen  express  on  the  subject  of  my  present  studies. 
Ihe  work  is  undoubtedly  long  and  laborious,  bat  it 
has  an  end,  and  proceeding  leisurely,  with  a  due 
attention  to  air  and  exercise,  it  is  possible   that 
I  may    live  to  finish  it      Assure  yourself  of  one 
tlnng,  that  though  to  A  bystander  it  may  seem  an 
oeeupatioB  surpassing  the  powers  of  a  constitution 
never  very  athletic,  and  at  present  not  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear,  I  can  invent  for  myself  no  employ- 
ment that  does  not  exhaust  my  spirits  more.    I  will 
Bot  pretend  to  account  for  this,  I  will  only  say  that 
it  is  not  the  language  of  predilection  for  a  favourite 
amusement,  but  that  the  fact  is  really  so.    I  have 
ever  found  that  those  plaything  avocations  which  one 
may  execute  almost  without  any  attention,  fatigue 
me,  and  wear  me  away,  while  such  as  engage  me 
much,  and  attach  me  closely,  are  rather  serviceable 
te  me  than  otherwise.' 
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This  attention  to  Homer,  t]MHig:h  it  tock^  ap  a  great 
portion  of  Cowper'a  time,  was  not  allowed  to  absoifc 
it  wholly.  His  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
attentiTe  obsenrer  of  every  passing  event,  and  affoni 
innomerable  proofs  of  the  pnrity  of  his  taste,  the 
acearacy  of  his  judgment,  and  the  depth  of  his  piety. 
On  the  subject  of  style,  he  remarks,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Newton : — '  Yon  wonder,  and  (I  dare  say)  on- 
feignedly,  because  you  do  not  think  yourself  entitled 
to  such  praise,  that  I  prefer  your  style,  as  an  his- 
torian, to  that  of  the  two  most  renowned  writers  of 
history  the  present  day  has  seen.  That  you  may  not 
suspect  me  of  having  said  more  than  my  real  opinion 
will  warrant,  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  your  style  I 
see  no  affectation,  in  every  line  of  theirs  I  see  no- 
nothing  else.  They  disgust  me  always — Robertson 
with  his  pomp  and  his  stmt,  and  Gibbon  with  his 
finical  and  French  manners.  Yon  are  as  correct  as 
they ;  you  express  yourself  with  as  much  precision ; 
your  words  are  ranged  with  as  much  propriety ;  hot 
you  do  not  set  your  periods  to  a  tone.  They  dis- 
cover a  perpetual  desire  to  exhibit  themselves  to 
advantage;  whereas  your  subject  engrosses  yon. 
They  sing,  and  you  say  ;  which,  as  history  is  a  thiag 
to  be  said,  and  not  sung,  is,  in  my  judgment,  very 
much  to  your  advantage.  A  writer  that  despises 
these  tricks,  and  is  yet  neither  inelegant  nor  inhar- 
monious, proves  himself,  by  that  single  circumstance, 
a  man  of  superior  judgment  and  ability  to  them  both. 
You  have  my  reasons.  I  honour  a  manly  chanu^r, 
in  which  good  sense  and  the  desire  of  doing  good 
are  the  predominant  features — but  affectation  is  an 
emetic.^ 

On  the  same  subject,  speaking  of  the  French  writer 
Garaccioli,  he  remarks  : — '  There  is  something  in  his 
style  that  touches  me  exceedingly,  and  which  I  do 
not  know  how  to  describe.  I  should  call  it  pathetic; 
if  it  were  occasional  only,  and  never  occurred  bat 
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wbeB  bis  salted  happened  to  be  partievlariy  afeet- 
m^.  Bat  it  is  universal ;  he  has  not  a  sentenoe  that 
is  not  marked  with  it.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  may 
describe  it  better  by  saying,  that  his  whole  work  is 
ftill  of  pioQS  and  tender  melancholy,  which,  to  me  at 
least,  is  extremely  agreeable.  This  property  of  it, 
which  depends  perhaps  altogether  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  words  and  the  modalation  of  his  sen- 
tences, it  woald  be  very  difficult  to  preserve  in  a 
translation.  I  do  not  know  that  our  language  is 
capable  of  being  so  managed,  and  rather  suspect  that 
it  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  French,  be- 
cause it  is  not  unfrequent  among  their  writers,  and  I 
never  saw  any  thing  like  it  in  our  own/ 

It  was  Cowper's  intention  to  have  translated  this 
writer's  treatise  on  the  subject  of  self-knowledge,  a 
wcMrk  which,  in  many  respects,  he  much  admired. 
He,  however,  declined  it,  for  reasons  perfectly  justi- 
fiable, but  which  none  could  have  assigned  whose 
views  of  Christianity  had  been  inaccurate.    *  Though 
I  think  no  book  more  calculated  to  teach  the  art  of 
pious  meditation,  or  to  enforce  a  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  all  pursuits  that  have  not  the  soul's  in- 
terests for  their  object,  I  can  yet  see  a  flaw  in  his 
manner  of  instructing,  which,  in  a  country  so  enlight- 
&ked  as  ours,  would  escape  nobody's  notice.    Not 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  evangelical  ordinances 
and  Christian  communion,  he  falls  into  a  mistake 
natural  in  his  situation,  ascribing  always  the  plea- 
sures he  found  in  a  holy  life,  to  his  own  industrious 
perseverance  in  a  contemplative  course,  and  not  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  great  Comforter  of  his 
people;   and  directing  the  eye  of  his  readers  to  a 
spiritual  principle  within,  which  he  supposes  to  sub- 
sist in  the  soul  of  every  man,  as  the  source  of  all 
divine  enjoyment;  and  not  to  Christ,  as  he  would 
gladly  have  done,  had  he  fallen  under  Christian 
teachers.    Allowing  for  these  defects,  he  is  a  charm- 
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ing  writor,  and,  by  thote  who  knov  how  to 
sach  allowaiices,  may  be  read  with  great  delight  wmi 
improYeinent.  But  wifli  these  defects  in  his  maomei; 
though  I  belieTO  no  man  oyer  had  a  heart  more  4#- 
▼oted  to  God,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  dressed  wifli 
saffieient  exactness  to  be  fit  for  the  public  ey^ 
among  those  with  whom  man  is  known  to  be  uotkaagf 
and  Jesas  to  be  all  in  all/ 

The  following  jost  criticisms  will  show  that,  on 
literary  subjects,  equally  with  others,  the  poet  pos- 
sessed the  nicest  discrimination: — *  1  have  lately 
been  employed  in  reading  Beattie  and  Biair^s  Leo- 
tares.  I  find  the  former  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
two,  and  the  most  entertaining  writer  npon  dry  snlb- 
jeets  I  CTer  met  with.  His  imagination  is  highly 
poetical,  his  langnage  easy  and  elegant,  and  hli 
manner  so  familiar  that  we  seem  to  be  conversng 
with  an  eld  friend,  npon  terms  of  the  most  sociable 
intercourse,  while  we  read  him.  Blair  is,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  sdff ;  his  language  is,  except  Swift's, 
the  least  figaTad^e  I  remember  to  have  seen.  1  take 
him  to  be  a  critic  very  little  animated  by  what  hi^ 
reads ;  who  rather  reasons  about  the  beanties  of  «n 
author  than  really  tastes  them,  and  who  finds  that  a 
passage  is  praiseworthy,  not  because  it  charms  him, 
but  because  it  is  accommodated  to  the  laws  of  criti- 
cism made  and  provided.  He  is  a  sensible  man,  and 
understands  his  subjects,  but  too  conscious  that  he 
is  addressing  the  public,  and  too  solicitous  about  Ms 
success,  to  indulge  himself  for  a  moment  in  that 
play  of  fancy  which  makes  the  other  so  agreeable. 
In  Bkiir  we  find  a  scholar — in  Beattie  both  a  scholar 
and  an  amiable  man.  Having  never  in  my  life  pet* 
used  a  page  of  Aristotle,  I  am  glad  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  more  than  I  suppose  he 
would  have  taught  me,  from  the  writings  of  twe 
modern  critics,  i  felt  myself,  too,,  a  little  disposed  to 
compliment  my  own  acumen  upon  the  occasion ; .  for 
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tboagli  the  art  of  writing  and  composing  was  never 
ttoch  my  stady,  I  did  not  find  that  they  had  any 
jgreat  news  to  tell  me.  They  hare  assisted  me  in 
{Hitting  my  observations  into  some  method ;  bnt  have 
Bot  suggested  many  of  which  I  was  not  by  some 
means  previoosly  apprised.  In  fact,  critics  did  not 
originally  beget  authors,  bat  authors  made  critics. 
Common  sense  dictated  to  writers  the  necessity  of 
method,  connection,  and  thoughts  congruous  to  the 
nature  of  their  subject ;  genius  prompted  them  with 
embellishments,  and  thence  came  the  critics.' 

Of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  he  had 
re<»ently  read,  he  remarks : — *  I  am  very  much  the 
biographer's  bumble  admirer.  His  uncommon  share 
of  good  sense,  and  his  forcible  expression,  secure  to 
him  that  tribute  from  all  his  readers.  He  has  a 
penetrating  insight  into  character,  and  a  happy  talent 
of  correcting  the  popular  opinion,  upon  all  occasions 
where  it  is  erroneous,  and  this  he  does  with  the  bold- 
ness of  a  man  who  will  think  for  himself,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  justness  of  sentiment  that  con- 
vinces us  he  does  not  differ  from  others  through 
aifectation,  but  because  he  has  a  sounder  judgment. 
This  remark,  however,  has  his  narrative  for  its  object, 
rather  than  his  critical  performance.  In  the  latter  I 
do  not  think  him  always  just,  when  he  departs  from 
the  general  opinion/ 

There  were  few,  if  any,  works  perused  by  Cowper, 
which,  if  he  made  any  comments  upon  them  at  all, 
did' not  serve  to  develope  the  pious  tendency  of  his 
mind,  affording  proofs  that  he  ever  looked  upon  re- 
ligion as  a  far  more  important  subject  than  all  others. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  he 
writes : — '  It  is  a  melancholy  observation,  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  make,  after  having  run  through 
this  series  of  poetical  lives,  that  where  there  were 
such  shining  talents  there  should  be  so  little  virtue. 
These  luminaries  of  our  country  seem  to  have  been 
Q 
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kindled  into  a  Iwigliter  blase  than  othen,  only  Aal 
tlieir  spots  might  be  moie  noticed!  So  much  earn 
natare  do  for  oar  intellectaal  part,  and  so  little  for 
our  moral.  What  Tanity,  what  petulance,  in  Pope ! 
How  powerfally  sensible  of  censure^  and  yet  how 
restless  in  provocation !  To  what  mere  artifices  could 
Addison  stoop,  in  hopes  of  injoring  the  reputation 
of  his  friend !  Savage,  how  sordidly  vicious,  and  the 
more  condemned  for  the  pains  that  are  taken  to  pal* 
liate  his  vices !  Offensive  as  they  appear  throagh  a 
veil,  how  would  they  disgust  without  one !  What  a 
sycophant  to  the  public  taste  was  Dryden!  nnning 
against  his  feelings,  lewd  in  his  writings,  though 
chaste  in  his  conversation.  I  know  not  bat  one 
might  search  these  eight  volumes  with  a  candle,  as 
the  prophet  says,  to  find  a  man,  and  not  find  one, 
unless  Arbnthnot  were  he.  I  shall  begin  Beattie 
this  evening,  and  propose  to  myself  much  satis- 
faction in  reading  him.  In  him,  at  least,  I  shall 
find  a  man  whose  faculties  have  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  from  heaven  upon  them ;  a  man,  not  indeed 
in  possession  of  much  evangelical  light,  but  faithM 
to  what  he  has,  and  never  neglecting  an  opportunity 
to  use  it.  How  much  more  respectable  is  such  a 
character,  than  thousands  who  would  call  him  blind.' 
The  following  admirable  remarks  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Newton,  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  addresses, 
will  show  that  on  men,  as  well  as  on  books  and 
things,  Cowper's  judgement  was  equally  correct: — 
'  To  be  angry  with  his  congregation,  hurts  a  Chris- 
tian minister;  and  had  he  the  understanding  and 
eloquence  of  Pascal  himself,  would  still  hurt  hin. 
Warmth  of  temper,  indulged  to  a  degree  that  may  be 
called  scolding,  defeats  the  end  of  preaching.  No 
man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  sins.  The  heart, 
corrupt  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is  so,  grows  angry  if 
it  be  not  treated  with  some  management  and  good 
manners,  and  scolds  again.     A  surly  mastiff  wiU 
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hemr  perhapfl  to  be  itroked,  thovfli  he  will  growl 
jBiren  ander  that  operation ;  bat  if  you  toooh  hin 
jougfaly  be  will  bite.  There  u  no  grace  that  the  spirit 
of  aelf  can  counterfeit  with  more  laceesi  than  thif 
aort  of  religioas  sseal.  A  man  thinks  he  is  fighting  for 
Christ,  when  he  is  only  fighting  for  his  own  notiona» 
Ue  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts  of 
others,  when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity  of  his 
own ;  and  charitably  supposes  his  hearers  destitute 
of  all  grace,  that  he  may  shine  the  more  in  his  own 
i^yes  by  comparison.  When  he  has  performed  this 
notable  task,  he  wonders  that  his  hearers  are  not 
converted.  '  He  has  given  it  them  soundly ;  and  if 
they  do  not  tremble,  and  confess  that  God  is  in  him 
of  a  truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate,  incor* 
rigible,  and  lost  for  ever/  Bat  a  man  that  loves  me^ 
if  he  sees  me  in  an  error,  will  pity  me,  and  endeavour 
calmly  to  convince  me  of  it,  and  persuade  me  to  for- 
aake  it.  If  he  has  great  and  good  news  to  tell  me, 
he  will  not  do  it  angrily,  and  in  much  heat  and  dis* 
composure  of  spirit.  A  people  will  always  love  a 
minister,  if  a  minister  seem  to  love  his  people ;  there* 
fore  you  were  beloved  at  Olney,  and  if  you  preached 
to  the  Ghickesawes  and  Chactaws,  would  be  equally 
beloved  by  them.' 

During  the  whole  of  Cowper's  residence  at  Olney, 
lie  retained  the  same  sentiments  of  affectionate  sym- 
pathy for  the  sofferings  of  the  poor  that  he  had 
evinced  when  he  first  eame  among  them.  And  though 
he  had  experienced  some  painful  proofs  of  their 
insensibility,  ingratitude,  and  unkindness,  yet  his 
heart  bad  often  been  made  to  rejoice  with  those, 
whom  either  his  own  liberality  or  the  liberality  of  bis 
friends  had  enabled  him  to  relieve.  Aware  that  it 
afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  to  be  employed  in 
communicating  happiness  to  others,  his  friends  often 
placed  at  his  disposal  such  things  as  they  felt  in- 
dined  to  distribute.    The  following  interesting  ex- 
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tract  fixMB  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,  proves  bow  bigbly 
he  was  ipratified  in  being  tbas  benevolently  em* 
ployed: — '  I  bave  tboagbt  with  pleasure  of  tfie  sma- 
mer  that  you  have  bad  in  year  heart,  while  you  have 
been  employed  in  softening  the  severity  of  winter,  in 
behalf  of  so  many  who  mnst  otherwise  have  been 
exposed  to  it.    Yon  never  said  a  better  thing  in  your 

life  than  when  yon  assured  Mr. of  the  expe* 

diency  of  a  gift  of  bedding  to  the  poor  at  Olney. 
There  is  no  article  of  this  world's  comforts »  with 
which,  as  Falstaff  says,  they  are  so  heinously  unpr^ 
vided.  When  a  poor  woman,  and  an  honest  one, 
whom  we  know  well,  carried  home  two  pair  of 
blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and  husband,  and  a  pair 
for  her  six  children,  which  you  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal,  as  soon  as  the  children  saw  them,  they 
jumped  out  of  their  straw,  caught  them  in  their  aims, 
kissed  them,  blessed  them,  and  danced  for  joy.  An 
old  woman,  a  very  old  one,  the  first  night  that  she 
found  herself  so  comfortably  covered,  could  not  sleep 
a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by  the  contrary  emotl<His 
of  transport  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  not 
being  thankful  enough  on  the  other.' 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  Cowper's  intimacy 
with  the  Rev.  S.  Greathead  commenced,  which  con« 
tinued  with  mutually  unabated  affection  through  life. 
This  eminently  pious  and  excellent  clergyman  visited 
the  depressed  poet  at  regular  and  stated  intervals, 
employing  invariably,  (m  these  occasions,  all  the 
ingenuity  that  Christian  sympathy  could  inspire,  to 
alleviate,  if  he  could  not  remove,  the  distress  under 
which  his  afflicted  friend  laboured.  Cowper  had 
now  become  less  averse  to  society,  and  Mr.  Bull  and 
Mr.  Greathead  frequently  met  there  by  appointment 
at  the  same  time,  in  hopes  that  by  their  edifyipg 
conversation  they  might  divert  his  mind,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  from  his  desponding  thoughts.  It 
was  not,  however,  by  arguing  against  his  delusion, 
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^at  they  eoold  promote  his  relief;  as  the  most  dif* 
taut  allusion  to  the  sabjeet,  would  frequently  bring 
Ml  its  vorst  symptoms.  His  eonversation  on  these 
oeeasions,  though  it  was  less  sprightly  and  eheerfnl 
tbaa  would  have  been  expected  from  his  poems,  was 
idwaya  serious,  sensible,  and  affectionate. 

After  the  publication  of  Cowper's  second  volume, 
and  previoas  to  his  removal  from  Olney,  he  had  re* 
newed  his  correspondence  with  some  relatives  and 
Mends,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  oa  terms 
of  intimacy,  but  who  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten 
him,  until  the  popularity  of  his  pablications  arrested 
their  attention.    Among  these  were  General  Cowper 
and  the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot.    Cowper's  letters  to  the 
latter  prove  fhai  his    attachment  to  him  was  not 
slight  and  superficial,  hot  deep  and  fervent.     In 
February,  1786,  it  pleased  God  to  deprive  Mr.  Bagot 
of  his  amiable  and  accomplished  wife,  who  was  re* 
spected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.    On  this 
melancholy  occasion,  Cowper  wrote  to  him  as  fol- 
lows : — ^  Alas !  alas !  my  dear,  dear  friend,  may  God 
himself  comfort  you !    I  will  not  be  so  absurd  as  to 
attempt  it.    By  the  close  of  your  letter,  it  should 
seem  that  in  this  hour  of  great  trial,  he  withholds 
not  his  consolations  from  yon.    I  know  by  experi- 
ence that  they  are  neither  few  nor  small ;  and  though 
I  feel  for  you  as  I  never  felt  for  man  before,  yet  do 
I  sincerely  rejoice  in  this,  that,  whereas  there  is  but 
one  Comforter  in  the  universe,  under  afflictions  such 
as  yours,  you  both  know  him,  and  know  where  to 
seek  him.    I  thought  you  a  man  the  most  happily 
mated  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  had  great  pleasure 
In  your  felicity.    Pardon  me,  if  now  I  feel  a  wish, 
that,  short  as  my  acquaintance  with  her  was,  I  had 
never  seen  her,  I  should  then  have  mourned  with 
yon,  but  not  as  I  now  do.    Mrs.  Unwin  also  sym- 
pathizes with  you  most  sincerely,  and  you  neither 
are^  nor  will  be  soon  forgotten^  in  such  prayers  as  we 
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can  make.  I  will  not  detain  yon  longer  now,  my 
poor  afflicted  friend,  than  to  commit  yon  to  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  to  bid  yon  a  sorrowful  adieu.  May  God 
be  with  you,  my  friend,  and  pve  you  a  just  measure 
of  submission  to  bis  will,  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  e?ils  of  this  changing  scene.  I  doubt  not  that 
he  has  granted  you  this  blessing  already,  and  may  he 
still  continue  it.' 

The  interest  which  Cowper  took  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  correspondents,  and  the  sympathy  he 
felt  for  them  under  their  domestic  bereavements, 
frequently  elicited  from  his  pen  such  remarks  as 
prove  the  state  of  his  mind  to  have  been  decidedly 
serious.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin, 
adverting  to  the  state  of  an  individual  recently 
deceased,  he  writes: — 'What  an  inquiry  does  the 
thought  of  a  departed  spirit  suggest,  and  how  im- 
possible is  it  to  make  it  to  any  purpose !  What  are 
the  employments  of  the  departed  spirit?  and  where 
does  he  subsist  ?  Has  it  any  cognizance  of  earthly 
things?  Is  it  transported  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance; or  is  it  still,  though  imperceptible  to  us> 
conversant  with  the  same  scene,  and  interested  in 
what  passes  here?  How  little  do  we  know  of  a  state 
to  which  we  are  destined ;  and  how  does  the  obscu- 
rity that  hangs  over  that  undiscovered  country,  in- 
crease tlie  anxiety  we  sometimes  feel  as  we  are  jour- 
neying towards  it?  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  such 
as  you,  and  a  few  more  of  my  acquaintance,  to  know 
that  in  your  separate  state  you  will  be  happy.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  your  reception,  and  you  will  have 
no  cause  to  regret  aught  that  you  have  left  behind.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  his  new  residence — Sudden  death 
of  Mrs,  Unwinds  $on — Cowper's  distress  on  the  oeeu' 
sion — JSarperienees  a  severe  attach  of  illness^^Is  com* 
pelted  to  relinquish^  for  a  tinuy  his  labours  of  transla* 
turn — Mr.  Rose's  first  visit  to  him — His  sudden 
recovery — Manner  of  spending  his  time — Peculiarities 
of  his  ease — Is  dissuaded  from  resuming  his  transla* 
tion — His  determination  to  persevere  in  it — Applies  to 
it  with  the  utmost  diligence — Great  care  with  which 
he  translated  it — His  admiration  of  the  original-^ 
Providential  preservation  of  Mrs.  Unwin — His  pain^ 
ful  depression  unremoved. 

By  the  end  of  NoTember,  1786,  Cowper  was  com- 
fortably  settled  in  his  new  residence  at  Weston. 
The  hoase  was  delightfully  sitaated,  yeiy  near  that 
of  his  friendly  and  accomplished  landlord.  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  with  whom  he  was  now  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  who  had  given  him  the  full  use  of  his 
spacious  and  agreeable  pleasure  grounds.  This 
akbrded  him  an  opportunity,  at  almost  all  seasons, 
of  taking  that  degree  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
which  he  always  found  so  conducive  to  his  health. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  first  letter  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  after  entering  on  his  new  abode,  describe 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  prove  how  truly  be 
enjoyed  the  change.    *  November  26, 1786.    It  is  my 
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birth*day,  my  beloved  cousin,  and  I  detennine  to 
employ  a  part  of  it  that  is  not  destitute  of  festivity 
in  writing  to  you.    The  dark  thick  fog  that  haa 
obscured  it,  would  have  been  a  burden  to  me  at 
Olney,  but  here  I  have  hardly  attended  to  it.     Tbe 
neatness  and  snugness  of  our  abode  compensatcis 
for  all  the  dreariness  of  the  season,  and  whether  the 
ways  are  wet  or  dry,  our  house  at  least  is  always 
warm  and  commodious.    Oh !  for  you,  my  cousin,  to 
partake  these  comforts  with  us !    I  will  not  b^in 
already  to  tease  you  upon  that  subject,  but  Mrs. 
Unwin  remembers  to  have  heard  from  your  own  lips, 
that  you  hate  London  in  the  spring.    Perhaps,  there- 
fore, by  that  time,  you  may  be  glad  to  escape  fiom  a 
scene  which  will  be  every  day  growing  more  dis- 
agreeable, that  you  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the 
Lodge.    You  well  know  that  the  best  house  has  a 
desolate  appearance  unfurnished.    This  house  ac- 
cordingly, since  it  has  been  occupied  by  us,  and  our 
meubleif  is  as  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when  you 
saw  it,  as  you  can  imagine;  the  parlour  is  even 
elegants    When  I  say  that  the  parlour  is  elegant, 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  study  is  not  so. 
It  is  neat,  warm,  and  silent,  and  a  much  better  study 
than  I  deserve,  if  I  do  not  produce  in  it  an  incom<^ 
parable  translation  of  Homer.    I  think  every  day  of 
those  lines  of  Milton,  and  congratulate  myself  on 
leaving  obtained,  before  I  am  quite  superannuated, 
what  he  seems  not  to  have  hoped  for  sooner. 

And  may  at  lengrth  my  weary  a^ 
Hod  out  some  peaceful  hermitage.' 

For  if  it  is  not  a  hermitage,  at  least  it  is  a  much  better 
thing,  and  you  must  always  understand,  my  dear, 
that  when  poets  talk  of  cottages,  hermitages,  and 
such-like  things,  they  mean  a  house  with  six  sashes 
in  front,  two  comfortable  parlours,  a  smart  stair *oase,. 
and  three  bed-chambers,  of  convenient  dimensioDs ; 
in  short,  exactly  such  a  house  as  this.' 
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*  The  ThrockmortODs  eontinae  the  most  obliging 
n^^htMNirs  in  the  world.  I  thought  I  had  known 
ikeae  broUiers  long  enovgh  to  ha^e  found  out  all 
tJbeir  talents  and  aecompHshments,  bat  I  was  mis- 
tidcen.  Some  men  may  be  estimated  at  a  first  inter* 
Tiemry  but  the  Throckmortons  must  be  seen  often  and 
kaown  long  before  one  ean  understand  all  their 
▼alue.  One  morning  last  week,  they  both  went  with 
me  to  the  cliff  ;-»a  scene,  my  dear,  in  which  yon 
wr^Mild  delight  beyond  measure,  but  which  you  can* 
not  Tisit  except  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  The  heat 
of  summer  and  clinging  dirt  of  winter  would  destroy 
yoo*  What  is  called  the  cliff,  is  no  cliff,  nor  at  all 
like  one,  but  a  beautiful  terrace,  sloping  gently 
down  to  the  base,  and  from  the  brow  of  which, 
th^ragh  it  is  not  lofty,  yon  ha^e  a  view  of  such  a 
valley,  as  makes  that  which  you  saw  from  the  hills 
near  Olney,  and  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
celebrate,  an  affair  of  no  consideration  at  all. 

*■  Wintry  as  the  weather  is,  do  not  suspect  that  it 
confines  me.  I  ramble  daily,  and  every  day  change 
my  ramble.  Where ver  I  go,  I  find  short  grass  under 
my  feet,  and  when  I  have  travelled,  perhaps,  A^t 
miles,  eome  home  with  shoes  not  at  all  too  dirty  for 
a  drawing-room/ 

€k>wper  was  scarcely  settled  in  his  new  abode,  and 
had  hardly  had  time  to  appreciate  of  its  enjoyments, 
before  an  event  occurred,  which  plunged  both  him  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  deepest  distress.  It  pleased  God, 
who  does  every  thing  according  to  his  will,  with  angels 
as  well  as  with  men ;  and  all  whose  dispensations, 
mysterious  as  some  of  them  may  appear,  are  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  unerring  wisdom  and  infinite 
benevolence,  to  remove  from  this  scene  of  toil  and 
labour,  to  the  regions  of  peace  and  happiness,  Mrs. 
Unwinds  son,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  sudden  and  unexpected.  Cowper  had 
always  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  had  most  unre* 
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•enredly  oommnnieated  his  aund  to  him,  on  all 
occasions.  Their  attachment  to  each  othor  was 
mntaally  strong,  cordial,  and  affectionate.  The  lost 
of  sach  a  friend  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  ii»- 
pression  on  the  poef  s  mind,  and  the  follawiagr 
extracts  will  show  how  much  he  felt  on  the  oceamoau 
*  I  find  myself  here  situated  exactly  to  my  ndad. 
Weston  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Tillages  in  Bug  land, 
the  walks  about  it  are  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
delightfol.  We  had  just  begun  to  enjoy  the  plea^ 
santness  of  our  new  situation,  to  find  at  least  as 
much  comfort  in  it  as  the  season  of  the  year  woald 
permit,  when  affliction  found  us  out  in  our  retreat, 
and  the  news  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwia. 
He  had  taken  a  western  tour  with  Mr.  Henry  Thomtoa, 
and  on  his  return,  at  Winchester,  was  seised  with  a 
putrid  fever,  which  sent  him  to  his  grave.  He  is 
gone  to  it,  however,  though  young,  as  fit  for  it  as  age 
itself  could  have  made  him.  Regretted  indeed,  aad 
always  to  be  regretted,  by  those  who  knew  him ;  far 
he  had  every  thing  that  makes  a  man  valaable,  both 
in  his  principles  and  in  his  manners,  but  leaviiq^ 
still  this  consolation  to  his  surviving  friends;  that 
he  was  desirable  in  this  world,  chiefly  because  he 
was  so  well  prepared  for  a  better.' 

*  The  death  of  one  whom  I  valued  as  I  did  Mr. 
Unwin,  is  a  subject  on  which  I  could  say  mueh,  aad 
with  much  feeling.  But  habituated  as  my  noad  has 
been  these  many  years  to  melancholy  themes,  I  am 
glad  to  excuse  myself  the  contemplation  of  them  as 
much  as  possible.  I  will  only  observe  that  the  death 
of  so  young  a  man,  whom  I  saw  so  lately  in  good 
health,  and  whose  life  was  so  desirable  cm  every 
account,  has  something  in  it  peculiarly  distressiag. 
I  cannot  think  of  the  widow  and  the  children  he  has 
left  without  an  heart-ache  that  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  felt  before.  We  may  well  say  that  the  ways  of 
God  are  mysterious :  in  truth  they  are  so^  and  te  a 
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ilegree  Hmt  only  gm^  e^enU  ean  gfire  us  my  cob* 
^eptiofi  of.  Mn.  Unwin's  life  has  been  so  maeh  a 
life  of  affliction,  that  whatever  ocean  to  her  in  that 
slMpe,  has  not,  at  least,  the  teirors  of  noTelty  to 
efiibitter  it.  She  is  supported  under  this,  as  she  has 
hmm  under  a  Aonsand  others,  with  a  sabmissloB  of 
which  I  never  saw  her  deprived  for  a  moment.' 

*  Though  my  experience  has  long  since  taught  me 
that  this  world  is  a  world  of  shadows,  and  that  it  is 
^ke  more  pradent,  as  well  as  the  more  Christian 
course,  to  possess  Ihe  comforts  that  we  find  in  it,  as  if 
we  possessed  them  not,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reduce 
fhis  doctrine  to  practice.  We  forget  that  that  God 
irbo  gave  them,  may,  when  he  pleases,  take  them 
ftvray  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  it  may  please  him  to  take 
them  away  at  a  time  when  we  least  expect  it,  and 
are  least  disposed  to  part  with  them.  Thus  it  has 
happened  in  the  present  case.  There  never  was  a 
moment  in  Unwinds  life  when  there  seemed  to  be 
wore  argent  want  of  him  than  Ihe  moment  in  which 
be  died.  He  had  attained  to  an  age,  when,  if  they  are 
at  any  time  nsefol,  men  become  more  useful  to  their 
ftunilies,  their  friends,  and  the  world.  His  parish 
began  to  feel,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  value  of  his 
ministry ;  his  children  were  thriving  under  his  own 
ttdtion  and  management.  The  removal  of  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  such  a  character,  and  with  such 
connections,  seems  to  make  a  void  in  society  that 
ean  nerer  be  filled.  God  seemed  to  have  made  bin 
Just  what  he  was,  that  he  might  be  a  blessing  to 
dfhers,  and  when  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
abilities  began  to  be  felt,  removed  him.  These  are 
mysteries  that  we  cannot  contemplate  without  asto^ 
nishraent,  but  which  will  nevertheless  be  explained 
hereafter,  and  must  in  the  mean  time,  be  revered  in 
sitenee.  It  is  well  for  Mrs.  Unwin  that  she  has 
Spent  h&r  life  in  the  practice  of  an  habitual  acqui-> 
escence  in  the  dispensations  of  ^evidence,  else  I 
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r  that  this  stroke  wovld  have  bcca  heavier,  aUcT 
all  that  she  has  suffered  upon  aaoth^  aeeo^nt,  tiiSM 
she  eoald  have  bonie.   She  derivest  as  she  wt^  may; 
great  censoiatioif  from  the  thoaght  that  he  lired  th« 
life,  and  died  the  death  of  a  Christiaa.    The  eonse^ 
^aeoee  is,  if  possible,  bmhb  eeitain  than  the  mosf 
mathematical  oonclosion,  that  therefore  he  is  happy/ 
'The   shock   that   attended   this   OTent,'    writes 
Cowper, '  was  the  more  severe,  as  till  within  a  fe^ 
hours  of  his  decease  there  seined  to  be  no  -verf 
alarming  symptmns.    But  an  nnexpected  tarn  to  his 
distemper  dashed  all  our  hopes,  and  deprived   «s 
almost  immediately  of  a  man  whom  we  mast  ever 
regret.    His  mind,  having  been  from  his  infancy 
deeply  tinetored  with  religions  sentiments,  he  was 
always  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  import 
ance  of  the  great  change  of  all,  and  on  fonner  ocea* 
sions,  when  at  any  time  he  feand  himself  indisposed^ 
was  conseqaently  subject  to  distressing  alaraas  and 
apprehensions.    But  in  this  last  instance  his  mind 
was  from  the  first  composed  and  easy ;  his  fears- were 
taken  away,  and  succeededby  such  a  resignation  as 
warrants  us  in  saying  that  God  made  all  his  bed  in 
his  sickness.    I  believe  it  is  always  thus  where  the 
heart,  though  upright  towards  God,  as  Unwinds  assn* 
redly  was,  is  yet  troubled  with  the  fear  of  death* 
When  death  indeed  comes,  he  is  either  welcome  or 
has  lost  his  sting.   The  virtues  and  amiable  qualities 
of  our  friends  are  the  things  for  which  we  most  wish 
to  keep  them :  but  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  things  which  in  particular  ought  to  reconcile  us 
to  their  departure.    We  find  ourselves  sometimes 
connected  with  and  engaged  in  affections  too,  to  a 
person  of  whose  readiness  and  fitness  for  another 
life,  we  cannot  have  the  highest  opinion.    The  death 
of  such  a  man  has  a  bitterness  in  it,  both  to  them- 
selves  and  survivors  which,  thank  God  I  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  death  of  Unwin/ 
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Cowper  bad  sesrcely  gkwen  Tent  to  hit  ftMngB  om 
die  melaaclioly  o^onrenee  of  Mr.  Unwin'i  dooeato, 
when  he  was  himself  agun  Tinted  by  MTore  iadia- 
position.  His  depresstng  malady  retamed,  with  all 
ita  balefol  consequenees,  and  preroDted  him,  for 
■Mure  than  six  months,  from  either  doing  any  thing 
with  his  translation  of  Homer,  or  carrying  on  hit 
oorrespondence  with  his  friends,  or  even  from  enjoy* 
mg  the  conversation  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
jmoBt  intimately  associated,  and  whom  he  loved  most 
affectionately.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  pain* 
Isl  feelings  occasioned  by  a  too  freqaent  recnrrenee 
to  the  apparently  disastroos  consequences  that  mast 
be  the  result  of  his  friend's  removal,  occasioned  this 
attack.  His  mind  bore  op  ander  the  first  shock  with 
comparative  finnness,  bat  his  intense  feelings,  per- 
haps, pictured  its  remote  effects  in  colours  maeh 
more  gloomy  than  were  ever  likely  to  be  realised. 
Saeh  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  him  at  the 
death  of  his  brother.  He  attended  him  in  his  dying 
hoars,  saw  him  gradually  sink  into  the  arms  of 
death,  arranged  all  the  affairs  of  his  funeral,  and 
then,  when  other  persons  less  susceptible  of  feeling, 
would  in  all  probability  have  forgotten  the  event, 
his  apprehensive  mind  invested  it  with  imaginary 
horrors  that  were  to  him  insupportable. 

This  affliction  of  Cowper's  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  1787.  In  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  he 
thus  adverts  to  its  first  symptoms:-**  I  have  had  a 
little  nervous  fever  lately  that  has  somewhat  abridged 
my  sleep ;  and  though  I  find  myself  better  to-day 
than  I  have  been  since  it  seized  me,  yet  I  feel  my 
head  lightish,  and  not  in  the  best  order  for  writing.' 
In  the  next  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  written 
about  a  week  afterwards- the  last  he  wrote  to  any 
of  his  correspondents  until  his  recovery,  he  again 
adverts  to  the  progress  of  his  complaint.  *  I  have 
been  so  much  indisposed  with  the  nervous  fever  whieh 
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I  told  JWBL  in  my  last  hwi  sewed  me»  that  mgr  nigirti, 
during  the  whole  week,  may  be  said  to  hare  been 
almost  sleepless.  The  oonseqaenee  has  been  ^ktA, 
except  the  translation  of  about  thirty  lines  at  the 
eonclusion  of  the  thirteenth  book,  I  have  been  fareed 
to  abandon  Hmner  entirely.  This  was  a  aenaiUs 
mortification  to  me,  as  you  may  aoppose,  and  felt  the 
more,  because  my  spirits  of  course  failing  with  my 
strength,  I  seemed  to  haye  peculiar  need  of  my  old 
funus^ment.  It  seemed  hard,  therefore,  to  be  fcMreed 
to  resign  it,  just  when  I  wanted  it  most.  Bat  He^ 
mer's  battles  cannot  be  fought  by  a  man  who  does 
not  sleep  well,  and  who  has  not  some  little  degree 
of  animation  in  the  day  time.  Last  night,  however, 
quite  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  fever  left  ne 
entirely,  and  I  slept  soundly,  quietly,  and  long.  If 
it  please  God  that  it  retam  not,  I  shall  soon  find 
myself  in  a  condition  to  proceed.  I  walk  conatantly, 
that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  together ;  for  at 
these  times  I  keep  her  continually  employed,  and 
never  suffer  her  to  be  absent  from  me  many  minutes. 
She  gives  me  all  her  time,  and  all  her  attention,  aad 
forgets  that  there  is  another  object  in  the  worM 
beside  myself.' 

Imagining  that  much  of  Cowper's  distress 
from  his  dreams,  of  which  he  complained 
daring  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  with  which  he  was, 
at  this  time,  much  annoyed.  Lady  Hesketb  attempted 
to  dissuade  him  from  regarding  them  as  affaini  of 
any  importance,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  him  the 
opinion  of  an  eminently  {hous  lady  on  the  subjeet» 
on  whose  judgment  she  conceived  the  poet  would 
place  much  confidence.  In  reply,  he  writes, — *  Mrab 
Garter  thinks  on  the  subject  of  dreams  as  every  body 
else  does,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  her  own  ex* 
perience.  She  has  had  no  extraordinary  ones,  and 
therefore  accounts  them  only  the  ordinary  operatioas 
of  the  fancy.    Mine  are  of  a  texture  that  will  aot 
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mdhif  m»  to  tsciibe  tlirai  to  io  laA^o^Mto  a  < 
fur  to  tmy  cause  but  the  opeiwtioii  of  an  extmior 
«lpoi>cy.  I  baye  a  mind*  my  dear,  (and  to  you  I  will 
vcmtiure  to  boast  of  it,)  as  free  from  snpentitiott  aa 
9my  man  living ;  neither  do  I  give  heed  to  dreamt 
iia  general  aa  predictive,  though  particalar  dreams  I 
bffUere  to  be  so.  Some  very  sensible  persons  will 
acknowledge  that  in  old  times  God  spoke  by  dreams, 
bat  affirm,  with  much  boldness,  that  he  has  since 
oeaaed  to  do  so*  If  you  ask  them  why  ?  they  answer, 
Beeanae  he  has  now  revealed  his  will  in  the  Scrip* 
tnre,  and  th^fc  is  no  longer  any  need  that  he  should 
inatroet  or  admonish  by  dreams.  I  grant,  that  with 
respect  to  doctrines  and  precepts  he  has  left  us  in 
want  of  nothing ;  hot  has  he  thereby  precluded  him* 
•elf  in  any  of  the  operations  of  his  providence? 
Snreiy  not.  It  is  perfectly  a  different  consideration ; 
and  the  same  need  that  there  ever  was  of  his  inter* 
ference  in  thijs  way,  there  is  still,  and  ever  most  be, 
while  man  continues  blind  and  fallible,  and  a  crea* 
tare  beset  with  dangers,  which  he  can  neither  foresee 
ncNT  obviate.  His  operations,  however,  of  this  kind 
are,  I  allow,  very  rare  ;  and  as  to  the  generality  of 
dreams,  they  are  made  of  such  stuff,  and  are  in 
themselves  so  insignificant,  that  though  I  believe 
^b&B  to  be  the  manufacture  of  others,  and  not  our 
own,  I  account  it  not  a  farthing  matter  who  manui* 
factnres  them.    So  much  for  dreams.' 

About  this  time,  that  intimacy  between  Cowper 
and  Samuel  Rose,  £sq.,  which  subsequently  ripened 
into  a  friendship  which  nothing  but  death  could  dis* 
INdve,  cMomenced.  At  the  close  of  the  letter  from 
which  we  imade  our  last  extract,  Cowper  thus  adverts 
to  the  circumstance.  '  A  young  gentleman  called 
here  yesterday,  who  came  six  miles  out  of  his  way  to 
see  me.  He  was  on  a  journey  from  Glasgow  to  Lon* 
den,  having  just  left  the  university  there.  He  came, 
I  suppose,  partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  but 
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ohieiy,  as  it  teemed,  to  bring  me  the  thmks  of  mmm 
of  the  Scotch  professors  for  my  two  volumes.  His 
name  is  Rose,  an  Englishman.  Yonr  spirits  beiag 
good,  you  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  this  iiwi^ 
dent  than  I  can  at  present,  therefore  I  send  it.'  No^ 
withstanding  the  depression  of  mind  which  Gowpar 
was  beginning  again  to  experience,  when  this  aiie»* 
pected  interview  between  him  and  Mr.  Rose  took 
place,  and  his  consequent  aversion  to  the  visits  of 
any  one,  but  especially  of  strangers,  yet  he  was  «b 
highly  pleased  with  his  new  friend,  that  he  com* 
menced  a  correspondence  with  him  immediately  on 
recovering  his  health ;  and  he  ever  regarded  it  as  a 
providential  circumstance,  and  a  token  of  the  good^ 
ness  of  God  towards  him,  in  giving  him  a  friend, 
who,  as  a  literary  correspondent,  in  some  ■  measare, 
at  least,  supplied  the  loss  he  had  experienced  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Unwin. 

In  February,  1787,  Cowper's  mental  malady  bad 
so  greatly  increased  that  his  mind  became  a^ua 
enveloped  in  the  deepest  gloom.  The  following  ex-- 
tracts  from  his  letters,  written  after  his  recovery, 
which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  will  best 
describe  the  painful  and  distressing  state  to  which 
he  was  reduced: — *  My  indisposition  coald  not  M 
of  a  worse  kind.  Had  I  been  afllieted  with  a  fever, 
or  confined  by  a  broken  bone,  neither  of  these  cases 
would  have  made  it  impossible  that  we  should  meet 
I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  impediment  was  insur- 
mountable while  it  lasted,  for  such,  in  fact,  it  was. 
The  sight  of  any  face,  except  Mrs.  Unwin's,  was  to 
me  an  insupportable  grievance;  and  when  it  hai 
happened,  that  by  forcing  himself  into  my  hiding 
plaee,  some  friend  has  found  me  out,  be  has  had  no 
great  cause  to  exult  in  his  success,  as  Mr.  Bull 
eould  tell  you.  From  this  dreadful  condition  of 
mind,  I  emerged  suddenly;  so  silddenly  that  Mrs. 
Unwin,  having  no  notice  of  such  a  change  herself 
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1  give  none  to  mtf  body :  and  whan  it  obtmined, 
4bMr  iMig  it  miglit  last,  and  how  far  it  might  be 
dlaimided  apon,  wan  a  matter  of  the  greateat  nneer* 
«BiiC}f.  It  alTects  me  on  the  reeolleetion  with  the 
«Mife  concern,  liecanfle  it  has  deprived  me  of  an 
iatotview  with  yon,  and  has  prevented  yon  from 
visiting  others  who  wonld  Imve  been  very  glad  to 
iee  yon.' 

in  the  nndst  of  Gowper's  Mvere  attack,  his  friend, 
Mr*  Rose,  paid  him  another  visit,  and  was  greatly 
distressed  to  find  him  reduced  to  sach  a  degree  of 
wretchedness,  that  he  eovld  not  be  prevailed  npon  to 
converse  with  him  on  any  subject.  Cowper,  as  soon 
an  he  began  to  feel  the  slightest  symptoms  of  re- 
covery, recollected  the  great  sympathy  and  disin- 
terested kindness  of  his  new  friend,  and  he  took  care 
to  present  him  with  the  first  productions  of  his  pen. 
In  the  last  week  of  July,  1787,  he  thus  addressed 
him  : — '  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  these  six 
months ;  and  nothing  but  the  constraint  6f  obligation 
could  induce  me  to  write  now.  I  cannot  be  so  wanting 
to  myself  as  not  to  endeavour  at  least  to  thank  you, 
both  for  the  visits  with  which  you  have  favoured  me, 
mid  the  poem  that  you  have  sent  me.  In  my  present 
^ate  of  mind  I  uute  nothing,  nevertheless  I  read,— 
pwrtiy  from  habit,  and  partly  because  it  is  the  only 
tiling  I  am  capable  of.'  A  month  afterwards  he  again 
writes  to  the  same  cotrespondent; — *  I  have  not  yet 
taken  up  my  pen,  except  to  write  to  you.  The  little 
taste  that  I  have  had  of  your  company,  and  your 
kindness  in  finding  me  out,  make  me  wish  that  we 
were  nearer  neighbours,  and  that  there  were  not  so 
great  a  disparity  in  our  years;  that  is  to  say,  not 
that  yon  were  older,  but  that  I  was  younger.  Could 
we  have  met  early  in  life,  I  flatter  myself  that  we 
might  have  been  more  intimate  than  now  "we  are 
lik^y  to  be.  Bu^you  shall  not  find  me  slow  to  oulw 
tii^ate  such  a  measure  of  your  regard  as  your  friends 
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of  your  own  age  ouk  spwe  m^  I  k^pe  tiie 
kindBess  which  has  prompted  you  twice  to  calloB 
me,  will  prompt  yoa  again ;  and  I  shall  be  hapipy,  ii; 
OB  a  futare  occasion,  I  ahali  be  able  to  give  you  a 
more  cheerfal  reception  than  can  be  expected  from 
an  invalid.  My  health  and  spirits  are  connderaUy 
improved,  and  I  imm  upove  associate  with  my  nei^ 
boars.  My  head,  however,  has  been  the  worst  pari 
of  me,  and  still  continues  so;  issnbject  to  giddiness 
and  pain,  maladies  very  nnfavoniable  to  poetioai 
employment :  but  I  feel  some  enacMiragement  to  hope 
that  I  may  possibly,  before  long,  .find  myself  abl»to 
resume  the  translatipn  of  Homer.  When  I  cannol 
walk  I  read,  and  read  perhaps  more  than  is  good  fot 
me.  But  I  cannot  be  idle.  The  only  mercy  that  I 
shew  myself  in  this  respect  is,  that  I  read  nothing 
that  requires  much  closeness  of  application.' 

Cowper  was  now  recovered  sufficiently  to  resmme 
his  correspondence  with  Lady  Hesketh,  and  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  throw  some  additional  light  on 
the  gradually  improving  state  of  his  health,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  then  spent  his  time.  '  My 
dear  cousin,  though  it  costs  me  something  to  vmte^ 
it  would  cost  me  more  to  be  silent.  My  intercoivse 
with  my  neigh^bours  being  renewed,  I  oan  no  longer 
forget  how  many  reasons  there  are  why  yoo  espe- 
cially should  not  be  neglected;  no  neighbour,  in- 
deed, but  the  kindest  of  my  friends,  and.ere  long,  I 
hope,  an  inmate.  My  health  and  cqi^irits  seem  to  be 
mending  daily.  To  what  end  I  know  not,  neither 
will  conjecture,  but  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  be 
content  that  they  do  so.  I  use  exercise,  and  take 
the  air  in  the  park ;  I  read  much  ;  have  lately  read 
Savary's  Travels  in  Egypt;  Memoirs  of  Baron  dn 
Tott;  Fenn's  Original  Letters;  the  Letters  of  Fre- 
derick of  Bohemia ;  and  am  now  reading  Memoirs 
d'Henri  de  Lorraine,  Duo  de  Guise.  I  have  also 
read  Barclay's  Argenis,  a  Latin  romnnce,  and  the 
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hmtrommiute  that  waa  €v«r  wdtten.  All  Aeie,  toga* 
Hwr  with  Madan's  lettMi  to  Prieatley,  and  Mventl 
pampfaleti,  I  have  vead  withim  these  two  months.  So 
liiat  you  will  say  I  am  a  great  reader.  I,  howeyer, 
write  bat  little,  beeanse  writing  is  beeome  new  to 
me ;  but  I  shall  come  on  by  degrees,  and  hope  to 
regain  the  ase  of  my  pen  before  long.  Our  friends 
ai  the  Hall  make  themselves  more  and  more  amiable 
in  <mi  account,  by  treating  as  rather  as  old  friends, 
than  as  friemb  newly  acquired.  There  are  few  days 
in  which  we  do  not  meet,  and  I  am  now  almost  as 
nracii  at  home  in  their  house  as  in  my  own.  I  have 
the  free  use  of  their  library,  an .  acquisition  of  great 
value  to  me,  as  I  cannot  live  without  books.  By 
^lis  means  I  have  been  so  well  supplied,  that  I  have 
not  yet  even  looked  at  the  JL«ounger,  whieh  yon  were 
so  kiiwi  as  to  send  me.  His  turn  comes  next,  and  I 
abail  probably,  begin  him  to-morrow.' 

Cowper's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Newton  had 
now  been  suspended  for  some  months.  In  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  ensuing  October  he  renewed  it ;  and 
the  following  extracts  will  afford  some  interesting 
information  respecting  the  peculiarity  of  his  case. 
^  My.  cbear  Friend — After  a  long  but  necessary  inter- 
ruption of  our  correspondence,  I  return  to  it  again, 
in  one  qespect,  at  least,  better  qualified  for  it  than 
before ;  I  mean  by  a  belief  of  your  identity,  whichi 
for  thirteen  years,  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it 
may  appear,  I  did  not  believe.  The  acquisition  of 
this  light,  if  light  it  may  be  called,  which  leaves  me 
as  much. in  the -dark  as  ever  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  releases  me,  however,  from  the  most  dis- 
agreeable suspicion  that  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
you  as  the  friend  whom  I  loved  and  valued  so  highly 
in  my  better  days,  while  in  fact  you  are  not  that 
friend,  but  a  stranger.  I  can  now  write  to  you  with* 
iHit  seeming  to  a«t  a  part,  and  without  having  any 
need  to  charge  myself  with  dissimulation ;  a  charge 
R  a 
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from  which,  in  that  state  of  mind,  and  ander  siidK 
an  ancomfortable  persoasion,  I  knew  not  how  to 
exculpate  myself,  and  which,  as  yon  will  easily  con* 
ceiye,  not  seldom  made  my  correspondence  n^ith  joa 
a  burden.  Still,  indeed,  it  wants,  and  is  likelj  to 
want,  that  best  ingredient,  which  alone  can  make  k 
truly  pleasant,  either  to  myself  or  you — that  spirit 
toality  which  once  enlivened  all  oar  intercourse* 
You  will  tell  me,  no  doubt,  that  the  knowled^^  I 
have  gained  is  an  earnest  of  more,  and  more  Tajuable 
infonnation  too;  and  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
clouds  in  part  promises,  in  due  time,  their  complete 
dispersion.  I  should  be  happy  to  believe  it ;  bat  the 
power  to  do  so  is  at  present  far  from  me.  Never  was 
the  mind  of  man  benighted  to  the  deg^ree  in  which 
mine  has  been.  The  storms  that  have  assailed  me 
would  have  overset  the  faith  of  every  man  that  ever 
had  any  ;  and  the  very  remembrance  of  them,  even 
after  they  have  been  long  passed  by,  makes  hope 
impossible. 

'  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  poor  bark  is  still  held  toge- 
ther, though  much  shattered  by  being  tossed  and 
agitated  so  long  at  the  side  of  mine,  does  not  forget 
yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's  kindness  on  this  last  occa- 
sion. Mrs.  Newton's  offer  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
and  your  readiness  to  have  rendered  us  the  same 
service,  could  you  have  hoped  for  any  salutary  effect 
of  your  presence,  neither  Mrs.  Unwin  nor  myself 
undervalue,  nor  shall  presently  forget.  But  joa 
judged  right  when  you  supposed  that  even  your  com- 
pany would  have  been  no  relief  to  me;  the  com- 
pany of  my  father  or  my  brother,  could  they  have 
been  returned  from  the  dead  to  visit  me,  would  have 
been  none.  We  are  now  busied  in  preparing  for. the 
reception  of  Lady  Hesketh,  whom  we  expect  heie 
shortly.  Mrs.  Unwin's  time  has,  of  course,  been 
lately  occupied  to  a  degree  that  made  writing  to  her 
impracticable ;  and  she  excused  herself  the  rathcE, 
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knowing^  my  inientioiui  to  take  her  office.  It  does 
not,  faofrerer,  sait  me  to  write  mach  at  a  time.  This 
last  tempest  has  left  my  nenres  in  a  worse  condition 
than  it  found  them;  my  bead  especially,  though 
better  informed,  is  more  infirm  than  ever;  I  will 
therefore  only  add,  that  T  rejoice  to  hear  Mrs.  Cow-* 
per  has  been  so  comfortably  supported  under  her 
heavy  trial.  She  must  have  severely  felt  the  loss  of 
ber  son.  She  has  an  affectionate  heart  towards  her 
children,  and  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  bitter* 
ness  of  such  a  cup.  But  God's  presence  sweetens 
every  bitter.  Desertion  is  the  only  evil  that  a  Chris- 
tian cannot  bear.' 

Cowper's  friends  were  all  delighted  to  see  him 
ftgain  vigorously  and  usefully  employing  his  mental 
powers ;  and,  as  many  of  them  attributed  his  last 
ftttaek  to  the  irritation  and  fatigue  occasioned  by  his 
tonslation  of  Homer,  they  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  pursuing  it,  and  recommended  him  to  con- 
fine his  attention  to  original  poetry.  Cowper  was 
not,  however,  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  without 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  its  injurious  tendency,  and 
he  had  formed  a  very  different  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject to  that  of  his  friends.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton, 
he  particularly  adverts  to  it. — *  I  have  many  kind 
friends,  who,  like  yourself,  wish  that,  instead  of 
turning  my  endeavours  to  a  translation  of  Homer,  I 
had  proceeded  in  the  way  of  original  poetry.  But  I 
can  truly  say,  that  it  was  ordered  otherwise,  not  by 
me,  but  by  that  God  who  governs  all  my  thoughts, 
and  directs  all  my  intentions  as  he  pleases.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  after  having  written 
a  volume,  in  general,  with  great  ease  to  myself,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  write  another  page.  The  mind 
of  man  is  not  a  fountain,  but  a  cistern  ;  and  mine; 
€rod  knows,  a  broken  one.  It  is  my  creed,  that  the 
intellect  depends  as  much,  both  for  the  energy  and 
the  multitude  of  its  exertions,  upon  the  operation  of 
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God's  agency  apon  it,  ms  Ibe  iieaft,  for  liie  excvcwe 
of  its  graces,  npon  the  inftaenoe  of  the  Holy  Spitfit 
Acoording  to  ^is  persuasion,  I  may  Tery  reaaomdiiy 
affirm,  that  it  was  not  God's  good  pleaaare  that  i 
should  proceed  in  the  same  track,  beeause  he  did 
not  enable  me  to  do  it.    A  whole  year  I  waited,  and 
waited  in  cirevmstanees  of  mind  that  made  a  stale 
•f  mere  employment  peculiarly  irksome  to  me.    I 
kmged  for  the  pen  as  tiie  only  remedy,  font  I  ooald 
find  no  subject:  extreme  distress  at  last  drore  me 
as,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  told  yoa  some  time  since,  te 
lay  Homer  before  me,  and  translate  for  aastnement. 
Why  it  pleased  God  that  I  should  be  hnated  into 
such  a  business,  of  such  enormous  length  and  labour, 
by  miseries  for  which  he  did  not  see  good  to  aAttd 
me  any  other  remedy,  I  know  not.    But  so  it  was; 
and  jejune  as  the  consolation  may  be,  and  onsuited 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  mind  that  once  was  spiriteal, 
yet  a  thousand  times  have  I  been  glad  of  dt,  for  a 
thousand  times  it  has  senred,  at  least  to  dirert  my 
attention  in  some  degree,  from  such  terrible  tampeMs 
-as  I  believe  haye  seldom  been  permitted  to  beat  apoa 
a  human  soul.    Let  my  friends,  therefore,  who  wish 
me  some  little  measure  of  tranquillKty  in  the  per* 
formance  of  the  most  turbulent  vo^^age  that  'ever 
Christian  mariner  made,  be  contented,  that  hanring 
Homer's   mountains    and   forests   to   windward,  I 
escape,  under  their  shelter,  from  many  a  g^st  of 
melancholy  depression  that  would  almost  orenRt 
me,  especially  when   they  consider  that,   not  iy 
choioe,  but  by  necessity,  i  make  them  my  vefiige. 
As  to  the  fame,  and  honour,  and  glory,  that  may  ibe 
acquired  by  poetical  feats  of  any  sort,  God  knows, 
that  if  I  could  lay  me  down  in  my  grave  with  hop«  at 
my  side,  or  sit  with  this,  companion  in  a  dtttageon  all 
the  residue  of  my  days,  I  woaM  cheerArlly  wafo 
them  all.    For  the  little  fame  that  I  have  ali^ady 
earned,  has  never  sav^ed  me  from  one  difftMejng 
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u^if  «r  fram  oae  deu^rin^  day,  flittee  I  fint  ai>- 
ifulred  it.  F^  wWt  I  mb  reserved,  or  to  what,  is  a 
ngrstevy ;  I  woald  faia  hope,  not  merely  that  I  may 
asMMe  otkeit,  or  only  to  be  a  translator  of  Homer/ 

Ten  moaUM  IhhI  now  elapsed  sinee  Cowper  bad 
laid  aside  bis  traqslattoo,  and  as  Johnson  the  pub- 
lisher had  been  infomed  of  his  recovery,  he  wrote 
to  beg  of  hm  to  p^severe  in  the  work  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Gowper  immediately  reoom- 
menoed  the  undertdEing,  and  again  entered  upon  it 
with  all  his  former  spirit  and  activity.  The  follow* 
ittg  extracts  will  shew  that  his  affliction  had  not 
-dctpfived  him  of  the  vigoar  of  his  mind,  or  produced 
in  him  the  slightest  disinclination  to  engage  in  this 
iatoriMis  work.  M  am  as  heretofore,  occupied  with 
Homer;  my  present  occupation  Js  the  revisal  of  all  I 
have  done,  which  is  the  first  fifteen  hooks.  I  stand 
amased  at  my  own  increasing  dexterity  in  the  busi- 
ness, being  iverily  persuaded  that  as  far  I  have  gone, 
I  have  improved  the  work  to  double  its  value.  I  will 
assure  you  that  it  engages  unavoidably  my  whole 
attention.  The  length  of  it,  the  spirit  of  it,  and 
the  exactness  requisite  to  its  due  performance,  are 
so  mmy  most  interesting  subjects  of  consideration 
iomey  who  Und  that  my  best  attempts  are  only  intro- 
dndftry  to  ethers,  and,  that  what  to-day  I  supposed 
finisiicd,  to-morrow  I  must  begin  again.  Thus  it 
-foms  with  a  translator  of  Homer.  To  exhibit  the 
vuQesty  of  such  a  ^^t  in  a  modem  language,  is  a 
taA  of  which  no  man  can  estimate  the  difficulty  till  he 
Attempts  it.  To  paraphrase  him  loosely,  to  hang  him 
wrtib  trappings  that  do  not  belong  to  him,  all  this  is 
oonparatively  easy.  But  to  represent  him  with  only 
his  own  omaanents,  and  still  to  preserve  his  dignity, 
is  It  labour  whi<^  if  I  hope  m  any  manner  to  achieve 
ity  i  amsensible  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  most  assi- 
duous and  most  unremitting  attention ;  a  perseverance 
that  ftothing  «an  disoourage,  a  minuteness  of  obser- 
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Yatioii  tbat  Buffers  nothing  to  escape,  and  a  deter* 
mination  not  to  be  sedoced  from  the  straif^ht  line 
tbat  lies  before  ns,  by  any  images  which  fancy  may 
present.  There  are  perhaps,  few  ardaous  nndop^ 
takings  that  are  not,  in  fact,  more  arduous  than  we 
first  supposed  them.  As  we  proceed,  difficulties 
increase  upon  us,  but  our  hopes  gather  strength  alao^ 
and  we  conquer  difficulties,  which,  could  we  have 
foreseen  them,  we  should  ncTcr  haTC  had  the  bold* 
ness  to  encounter.  You  possess  by  nature  all  that  is 
necessary  to  success  in  the  profession  you  have 
chosen.  What  remains  is  in  your  own  power%  They 
0ay  of  poets,  that  they  must  be  bom  such ;  so  ntust 
mathematicians,  so  must  great  generals,  so  nuMt 
lawyers,  and  so  indeed  must  men  of  ail  denomina- 
tions, or  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  excel. 
Bui  with  whatever  faculties  we  are  bom,  and  to 
whatever  studies  our  genius  may  direct  us,  siudiu 
they  most  still  be.  I  am  persuaded  that  Milton  did 
not  write  his  Paradise  Lost,  nor  Homer  his  Iliad, 
nor  Newton  his  Principia,  without  immense  labour* 
Nature  gave  them  a  bent  to  their  respective  pursuits, 
and  that  strong  propensity,  I  suppose,  is  what  we 
mean  by  genius.    The  rest  they  gave  themselves.' 

*  My  first  thirteen  books  of  Homer  have  been  critir 
cised  in  London;  have  been  by  me  accommodated 
to  these  criticisms ;  returned  to  London  in  their  im- 
proved state,  and  sent  back  to  Weston  with  an  impi»* 
matur.  This  would  satisfy  some  po^  less  anxious 
than  myself  about  what  they  expose  in  public,  but  iSL 
has  not  satisfied  me.  I  am  now  revising  them  agaitt, 
by  the  light  of  my  own  critical  taper,  and  make  more 
alterations  than  at  the  first.  But  are  they  improve** 
ments  ?  you  will  ask.  Is  not  the  spirit  of  the  work 
endangered  by  all  this  correctness?  I  think  and 
hope  that  it  is  not.  Being  well  aware  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  catastrophe,  I  guard  particularly 
against  it.    Where  I  find  a  servile  adherence  to  tii^ 
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ofisiiial  would  render  the  prngige  lest  mnioMited  than 
ft  eii^bt  to  be,  I  «tiii,  at  at  the  fint,  ailow  myself  a 
liberty.  On  all  other  oeeasions,  I  pmne  with  an 
wiiparing  hand,  determined  that  there  shall  not  be 
found  in  the  whole  translation  an  idea  that  is  not 
Homer's.  My  ambition  is»  to  prodaee  the  elosest 
popy  possible,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  harmoaions 
as  I  can  possibly  make  it.  This  being  my  object, 
yon  will  no  longer  think,  if  indeed  yon  have  thought 
it  at  all,  that  I  am  unnecessarily,  and  oyermuch  in- 
dustrious. The  original  surpasses  every  thing ;  it  is 
of  an  immense  length,  is  composed  in  the  best  lan- 
guage ever  used  upon  earth,  and  deserves,  indeed 
demands,  all  the  labour  that  any  translator,  be  he 
who  he  may,  can  possibly  bestow  upon  it.  At  pre- 
sent, mere  English  readers  know  no  mwe  of  Homer 
in  reality,  than  if  he  had  never  been  translated. 
That  consideration,  indeed,  it  was,  which  mainly 
induced  me  to  the  undertaking;  and  if  after  all, 
either  through  idleness  or  dotage  upon  what  I  have 
already  done,  I  leave  it  chargeable  with  the  same 
ineorre<stness  as  my  predecessors,  or,  indeed,  with 
imy  other  that  I  may  be  able  to  amend,  I  had  much 
better  have  maused  myself  otherwise.  I  am  now  in 
die  nineteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  on  the  point 
of  displaying  such  feats  of  heroism,  performed  1^ 
Achilles,  as  make  all  other  achievements  trivial.  I 
«iay  well  exolaim.  Oh,  for  a  muse  of  fire !  especially, 
having  not  only  a  great  host  to  cope  with,  but  a 
great  river  also ;  much,  however,  may  be  done  when 
Homer  leads  the  way.  What  would  I  give  if  he  were 
now  living,  and  within  my  reach?  I,  of  all  men 
living,  have  the  best  excuse  for  indulging  such  a 
Wiah,  unreasonable  as  it  may  seem,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  fire  of  bis  eyes,  and  the  smile  of  his 
lips»  would  put  me,  now  and  then,  in  possession  of 
Im  full  meaning  more  effectually  than  any  eommen-* 
tutofT 
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This  close  apptic«lioB  of  Cowper's  to  the  bnant»* 
tion  of  Hmner,  was  not  allowed  to  suspend^  thoogli  it 
in  some  measure  intenmpted,  his  oorfespondeaee 
with  Mr.  Newton.  To  him  he  still  opened  the  state 
of  his  mind  without  the  least  lesenre,  and  it  will 
appear,  from  the  following  extracts,  that  he  had  lost 
in  no  degree  his  relish  for  the  enjoyments  of  religion, 
though  his  mind  still  continned  under  the  iBlhieBoe 
of  his  depressing  malady.  '  Your  last  letter  in- 
formed us,  that  yon  were  hkeiy  to  he  uHudi  oceupted 
for  some  time  in  writing  on  a  sabject  that  must  he 
interesting  to  a  person  of  your  feelings*— the  Sia«« 
Trade.  J  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  your  pmgMss 
in  so  good  a  work,  and  have  therefore  enjowed 
myself  a  longer  silence  than  1  should  otherwise  have 
tiiought  excttsahle,  though  to  say  the  trath,  did  net 
our  once  intimate  fellowship  in  the  things  of  God 
recur  to  my  remembrance,  and  prevent  mm  ^riih 
something  like  a  warrant  for  dcnng  it,  I  should  hanHy 
have  prevailed  upon  myself  to  write  a^  all.  Letlen 
such  as  mine,  to  a  person  of  charaoter  such  as  yonss; 
are  like  snow  in  harvest ;  and  you  will  say,  that  if  I 
will  send  you  a  letter  that  you  can  answer,  I  shall 
make  your  part  of  the  business  easier  diui  it  is. 
This  I  would  gladly  do;  but  though  I  abhor  a 
vacuum,  as  much  as  nature  herself  is  said  to  do,  yet 
a  vaeuum  I  am  bound  to  feel,  of  all  such  matter  as 
may  merit  your  perusal.  I  have  lately  been  engi^ped 
in  Gorrespondenee  wbh  a  lady  whom  I  never  saw. 
8he  lives  at  Pertenhall,  near  Kimbolton,  and  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  King,  who  has  the  living.  She  is  evi* 
dently  a  Christian,  and  a  very  gracious  one.  I  wooM 
that  she  had  you  for  a  correspondent  rather  than  mo. 
One  l^ter  from  you  would  do  her  mofe  good  than  a 
ream  of  mine.  But  so  it  is ;  and  though  I  doapair 
of  communicating  to  her  any  thing  that  will  be  of 
much  advantage,  I  must  write  to  her  this  evening. 
Undeserving  as  I  feel  myself  to  be  of  divine  pcateo 
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tioD,  I  am  nevertheleM  recemsg  afaMMt  daily,  I 
toilet  indeed  My  hourly,  proofs  of  it  A  few  daya 
ago,  Provideaee  ialerfered  to  preserro  mt  from  the 
iMvrieat  aflietloB  ttat  I  ooald  now  suiliar— Ihe  Iom 
•f  Mrs.  Unwin,  aad  in  a  way  too  the  inott  ahoekiBg 
tnaginable.  Haf  ing  kindled  her  fire  in  the  room 
where  she  dresses  (an  offioe  tiiat  she  always  pef>* 
Ibnns  for  herself),  she  plaeed  the  oandle  on  the 
iMarth,  and  kneeling,  addressed  herself  to  her  det»- 
tions ;  a  diooght  stmek  her  while  thns  oeeapied,  thai 
^e  candle,  being  short,  might  possibly  eateh  her 
oiothes,  she  pinehed  it  oat  with  the  tongs,  and  set  it 
on  the  table.  In  a  few  moments  the  ehamher  was  so 
filled  with  smoke,  tiiat  her  eyes  watered,  and  it  wan 
bavdly  possible  to  see  aeroas  it.  Snpposittg  that  it 
pnxweded  from  the  ehimney,  she  poshed  the  billets 
baokward,  and  while  she  did  so,  casting  her  eye 
downward,  perceived  that  her  dress  was  on  fire.  In 
&et,  before  she  extinguished  the  eandle,  the  mischief 
that  she  apprehended  had  begvn;  and  when  she 
veiated  tiie  matter  to  me,  she  showed  me  her  clothes, 
with  a  hole  bomt  in  them  as  large  as  this  sheet  of 
paper.  It  is  not  possible,  periiaps,  that  so  tragical  a 
death  should  occar  to  a  person  actually  engaged  in 
prayer,  for  her  escape  seems  ahnost  a  miracle.  Her 
presence  of  mind,  by  which  she  was  enabled,  with- 
out cal&tg  for  help,  or  waiting  for  it,  to  gather  up 
|ier  olothes,  and  plunge  them,  burning  as  they  were, 
in  water,  seems  as  wonderful  a  part  of  the  occar- 
renoe  as  any.  The  rery  report  of  fire,  though  dis- 
tant, has  rendered  hundreds  torpid  and  incapable  of 
sel^^occour ;  how  much  more  was  such  a  disability 
to  be  expected,  when  the  fire  had  not  seized  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  or  begun  its  devastations  in  our  own^ 
bttt  was  actually  consuming  the  apparel  that  she 
wore,  and  seemed  in  possession  of  her  person.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rose,  we  find  him  with  all  his 
aoe«Btamed  humility,  when  adveiting   to  himself, 
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regretting  the  maimer  in  which  he  had  spent  hm 
early  Ufe,  and  pointing  oat  the  importance  of  a  due 
impiOYemeat  of  time  at  that  season : — *  Yon  are  in 
possession  of  the  best  security  imaginable  for  the  due 
improYement  of  your  time,  which  is  a  just  sense  of 
itSYalue.  Had  I  been,  at  your  age,  as  mach  af* 
fected  by  the  important  consideration  as  I  am  at 
presMit,  I  should  not  have  devoted,  as  I  did,  all  the 
earliest  parts  of  my  life  to  amusements  only.  I  am 
BOW  in  the  predicament  into  which  the  thoughtless* 
Bess  of  youth  betrays  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  wlio 
never  discover  that  the  health  and  good  spiiit» 
which  generally  accompany  it,  are  in  reality  blea»* 
ings  only  according  to  the  use  we  make  of  them; 
tili  advanced  years  begin  to  threaten  them  with  the 
loss  of  both.  How  much  wiser  would  thousands 
have  been  than  now  they  ever  will  be,  had  a  pony 
constitution,  or  some  occasional  infirmity,  constrained 
them  to  devote  those  hours  to  study  and  reflection, 
which,  for  want  of  some  such  check,  they  have  girea 
entirely  to  dissipation!  I  therefore  account  you 
happy;  who,  young  as  you  are,  need  not  be  informed 
that  yon  cannot  always  be  so;  and  who  already 
know,  that  the  materials  upon  which  age  can  alone 
build  its  comfort,  should  be  brought  together  at  aa 
earlier  period.' 

The  continned  pressure  npon  Cowper's  mind  will 
be  seen  by  tiie  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
consin.  Lady  Hesketh,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  at  stated  and  regular  intervals, 
-January  30,  1788,  he  thus  writes : — *  It  is  a  fort- 
night since  I  heard  from  you,  that  is  to  say,  a  week 
longer  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  make  me 
wait  for  a  letter.  I  do  not  forget  that  you  have  re« 
commended  it  to  me,  on  occasions  somewhat  similar, 
to  banish  all  anxiety,  and  to  ascribe  your  silence 
only  to  the  interruptions  of  company.  Qood  advice, 
my  dear,  but  not  easily  taken  by  a  man  circum* 
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stanced  as  I  am.  I  hurt  leaned  in  the  tefcool  of 
adTenitf ,  a  school  from  which  I  have  no  expeota- 
tions  that  I  shall  CTcr  be  dismissed,  to  apprehend 
tbe  worst,  and  hare  erer  foond  it  tiie  only  course  in 
which  I  can  indalge  myself,  without  the  least  danger 
of  incarring  a  disappointment*  This  kind  of  exp^ 
fience,  continaed  diroagh  many  years,  has  giren  ne 
such  an  habitaal  bias  to  the  gloomy  side  of  erery 
thing,  that  I  ncTcr  have  a  moment's  ease  on  any 
subject  to  which  I  am  not  indifferent.  How  then 
can  I  be  easy,  when  I  am  left  afloat  npon  a  sea  of 
endless  conjectures,  of  which  you  famish  the  oeoa- 
sion.  Write,  I  beseech  yoo,  and  do  not  forget  that  I 
am  now  a  battered  actor  npon  this  tnrbolent  stage, 
that  what  little  vigour  of  mind  I  ever  had,  of  the 
self-supporting  kind  I  mean,  has  long  since  been 
lm>keD,  and  that  though  I  can  bear  nothing  well,  yet 
any  thing  better  than  a  state  of  ignorance  concerning 
your  welfare.  I  have  spent  hours  in  the  night, 
leaning  upon  my  elbow,  and  wondering  what  your 
silence  can  mean.  I  entreat  yoo  once  more  to  put 
an  end  to  these  speculations,  which  cost  me  more 
animal  spirits  than  I  can  spare.  I  love  you,  my 
cousin,  and  cannot  suspect,  either  with  or  without 
cause,  the  least  evil  in  which  you  may  be  coneemed, 
without  being  greatly  troubled !  O  trouble  I  the  por- 
tion of  mortals — ^bnt  mine  in  particular.  Would  1 
had  never  known  thee,  or  could  bid  thee  fitrewell  for 
ever !  for  I  meet  thee  at  every  turn,  my  pillows  are 
stuffed  with  thee,  my  very  roses  smell  of  thee,  and 
even  my  cousin,  who  would,  I  am  sure,  cure  me  of  all 
trouble  if  she  could,  is  sometimes  innocently  tho 
cause  of  trouble  to  me ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Preating  in»itatwm  of  kit  frimds  te  write  a  poetm  m 
the  Slav€  Trade — Beaeone  for  decliniug  it'—dnTe-' 
epondenee  with  Mrs*  King — Particular  deeeriptiom  of 
hi*  feeling*-^ Death  of  Sir  AMeg  Cowper — JDescr^ip- 
tion  of  his  character^ — Great  eeveritg  of  Cowper  i 
depression-^Is  again  urged  to  write  on  the  Slave  Trade 
— Again  declines  it — Autgne  particular  reasons  for 
it — His  indefatigable  application  to  Homer — Notice 
he  tooh  of  passing  events — Mr,  and  Mrs,  Newton^s 
visit  to  Weston — The  pleasure  it  afforded  Cowper — 
Ladg  Hesketh's  visit — Completion  of  the  Iliady  and 
commencement  of  the  Odyssey — His  unwearied  appli- 
cation to  Homer  not  allowed  to  divert  his  attention  from 
religion — Occasional  composition  of  original  poetry 
— Readiness  to  listen  to  any  alteration  that  might  be 
suggested  in  his  productions. 

Many  of  Cowper's  friends  were  anxious  to  have  him 
employ  ids  admirable  powers  on  a  poem  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  Lady  Hes^Leth  wrote  him  several 
pressing  invitations  on  the  subject ;  to  which  he  gave 
the  following  reply :— '  I  have  now  three  letters,  ray 
dearest  cousin,  before  me,  ail  written  in  the  space  of 
a  week,  and  must  be,  indeed,  insensible  of  kindness, 
did  I  not  feel  yours  on  this  occasion.     I  cannot  de« 
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ftsribe  to  yoQ,  Deither  oovld  yoo  eompreheDd  it  if  I 
couldy  the  manner  in  which  my  mind  is  sometimes 
impresoed  with  melaaoholy  on  parttcuinr  sobjects. 
Toor  late  silenee  was  such  a  subject.  I  heard,  saw, 
•ad  felt,  a  thousand  terrible  things,  which  had  no 
real  existence,  and  was  haunted  by  them  nigpht  and 
day,  til!  they  at  last  extorted  from  me  that  doleful 
epistley  which  I  have  since  wished  had  been  burnt 
before  I  sent  it«  But  the  cloud  has  passed,  am),  as 
far  as  you  are  cooeemed,  my  heart  is  once  more  at 
vest.  Before  you  ipa? e  me  the  hint  contained  in  your 
last  letters,  I  had  once  or  twice,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed, 
watching  the  break  of  day,  ruminated  on  the  subject 
which  you  kindly  recommended  to  me.  Slavery,  or 
a  release  from  slavery  such  as  the  poor  negroes  have 
endured,  or  perhaps  both  these  topics  together,  ap» 
peared  to  me  a  theme  so  important  at  the  present 
JHB€tiiTe»  and  at  the  same  time  so  susceptible  of 
practical  management,  that  I  more  than  onoe  per- 
ceived myself  ready  to  start  in  that  cause,  could  1 
have  allowed  myself  to  desert  Homer  for  so  long  a 
time  as  it  would  have  cost  me  to  do  them  justice. 
While  I  was  pondering  these  things,  the  public  prints 
informed  me  that  Miss  More  was  on  the  point  of 
pubiicfition,  having  actually  finished  what  I  bad  not 
began.  The  sight  of  her  advertisement  convinced 
me  that  my  best  course  would  be  that  to  which  I 
felt  myself  most  inclined ;  to  persevere  without  turn* 
ing  aside  to  attend  to  any  other  call,  however  allur- 
ing, in  the  business  I  have  in  band.  It  occurred  to 
me  likewise,  thai  I  had  lately  borne  my  testimony  in 
favour  of  my  black  brethren,  and  that  J  was  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  those  who  have, 
in  the  present  day,  expressed  their  detestation  of  the. 
diabolical  trade  in  question.  On  all  these  accounts 
I  judged  it  best  to  be  silent.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
Hannah  More's  poem ;  she  is  a  favourite  writer  with 
me,  and  has  more  nerve  and  energy,  both  in  her 
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fhoaghts  and  laogaage,  than  half  the  rhymem  In  tlw 
kingdom.* 

The  testimony  to  which  the  poet  here  .  refen^  eo»« 
sisted  of  three  excellent  ballads  be  had  compcMied  oii 
thesobjeet,  to  which  he  playfully  adyerts  in  a  lettertf 
Mr.  Rose : — *•  If  you  hear  ballads  sung  in  Uie  streets^ 
on  the  hardships  of  the  negroes  in  the  islands,  they 
are  probably  mine.  It  must  be  an  hononr  to  ai^ 
man,tohaye  giren  a  stroke  to  that  chain,  howevw 
feeble.  Woe  be  to  us,  if  we  refuse  the  poor  captireii 
the  redress  to  which  they  have  so  clear  a  right ;  imd 
proTC  ourselves,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men,  indif- 
ferent to  all  considerations  but  those  of  gain/ 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  singular,  that  Gowpetf 
should  have  written  ballads,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
record  his  opinion  on  this  sort  of  composition,  of 
which  he  declared  himself  to  be  very  fond,  statii^,r 
that  as  he  inherited  a  taste  for  it  from  his  father, 
who  succeeded  well  in  it  himself,  he  should  hat« 
ad^^ted  himself  to  it  more  than  to  any  other,  had 
not  his  attention  been  called  from  it  by  grader  sah* 
jects.  *  The  ballad,'  he  remarks,  *  is  a  species  of 
poetry,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  country,  eqaally 
adapted  to  the  drollest  and  the  most  tragical  snh* 
jects.  Simplicity  and  ease  are  its  proper  ebaraoteiw 
istics.  Our  forefathers  excelled  in  it,  but  we  me« 
derns  have  lost  the  art.  So  much  for  ballads  and 
ballad-writers ;  a  worthy  subject,  you  will  say,  for  a 
man  whose  head  might  be  filled  with  better  things ; 
and  it  is  filled  with  better  things,  but  I  thrust  into 
it  all  manner  of  topics  that  may  prove  more  amusing/ 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  extract  made  fmn 
Cowper's  letters  to  Mr.  Newton,  that  he  had  now 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  Mrs.  King,  and 
as  his  letters  to  that  lady  are  highly  inta^esting,  wo 
shall  make  such  use  of  them  as  will  be  descriptive 
of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  period.  *  A  lettet 
from  a  lady  who  was  ^^noe  kttimate  with  ray  brother. 
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mmM  mC  fail  of  being  mmt  aeoepteMe  to  mm.  I  ImI 
litai  just  at  a  no«ent  when  tboae  tnidis  whieb  have 
W9omnwMndt4  my  voinmet  to  yoor  apfirobalioB,  wara 
liaoome  his  daily  Mutonanea,  as  thay  had  long  baan 
■war.  Bat  the  vill  of  God  was  done.  I  have  soma- 
ftiPH  thoaght  that  had  his  life  been  spared,  being 
amde  brothers  by  a  closer  tie  than  ever,  in  the 
kends  of  the  same  faith,  hope,  and  love,  we  should 
iMve  been  happier  in  each  other  than  it  was  in  the 
poww  of  mere  natural  affection  to  make  os.  But  it 
was  his  blessing  to  be  taken  from  a  work!  in  which 
Iw  had  BO  longer  aay  wish  to  continoe ;  and  it  will 
be  mine,  if,  while  I  live  in  it,  my  time  may  not  be 
altogether  wasted :  in  order  to  effect  that  good  ead,  I 
wrote  what  I  am  happy  to  find  has  given  yon  plea- 
•are  to  read.  Bat  for  that  pleasare.  Madam,  yon 
are  indebted  neither  to  me  nor  to  my  mase ;  bat  (as 
yon  are  well  aware)  to  Hiia  who  aloae  can  make 
drrioe  truths  palatable,  in  whatovw  vehicle  con* 
r^fed.  It  is  an  established  philosophical  axiom, 
that  nothing  can  oooMnunicato  what  it  has  not  in 
itself;  but  in  the  effects  of  Christian  communion,  a 
fery  strong  exception  is  foaad  to  this  general  rule, 
however  aeif-evident  it  may  seem.  A  man  himself  des* 
titeteof  all  spintnal  eonsolation,  may  be  the  occasion 
of  imparting  it  to  others.  Thus  I,  it  seems,  who  wrote 
theae  very  poems  to  amuse  a  mind  oppressed  with 
melam^aiy,  and  who  have  myself  derived  from  them 
B»  other  benefit  (for  mere  success  in  authorship. will 
do  me  no  good),  have  nevertheless,  by  so  doing,  com- 
forted others,  at  the  same  time  that  they  adminutor 
to  me  BO  consolation.  But  I  will  piooeed  no  farther 
Ml  this  strain,  lest  my  prose  should  damp  a  pleasure 
that  my  verse  has  happily  excited.  On  the  contriuy, 
I  will  endeavour  to  rejoice  in  your  joy,  and  es- 
pecially because  I  have  myself  been  the  instrument 
of  conveying  it.' 
*  I  owe  you  many  aciuiowledgments,  dear  madam, 
a 
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for  tkat  Qinreaerved  commiiDiGation  both  of  year  Mft» 
tory  and  of  your  sentimeiito^  with  which  yoa  hm* 
noorod  me  in  yoor  last :  it  jpves  me  great  pleamnv  18 
learn  that  joa  are  so  happily  cireumstancedt  both,  itf 
respect  of  situation  and  frame  of  mind.  With  jmm 
view  of  religious  subjects,  you  could  not,  indeed^ 
speaking  properly,  be  pronounced  unhappy  inanf 
circumstances ;  but  to  have  received  from  above,  mii 
only  that  faith  which  reconciles  the  heart  to  aflie* 
tion,  but  many  outward  comforts  also,  and  especially 
that  greatest  of  all  earthly  comforts,  a  connfortabk 
home,  is  happiness  indeed.  May  you  long  enjoy  it! 
As  to  health  or  sickness,  yon  have  learned  already 
their  true  value,  and  know  well  that  the  fonner  is  mi 
blessing,  unless  it  be  sanctified,  and  that  the  latter  ii 
one  of  the  greatest  we  can  receive,  when  vre  hps 
enabled  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 

*  The  melancholy  that  I  have  mentioned  to  yesy 
and  concerning  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  inquire) 
is  of  a  kind,  so  far  as  I  know,  pecutiar  to  myself. 
It  does  not  at  all  affect  the  operations  of  my  mind^ 
on  any  subject  to  which  I  can  attach  it,  wheAsr 
serious  or  ludicrous,  or  whatever  jt  may  be,  fer 
which  reason  I  am  almost  always  employed  either  in 
reading  or  writings  when  I  am  not  engaged  in  ooak* 
versatioui  A  vacant  hour  is  my  abhorrence;  be* 
cause,  when  I  am  not  occupied,  I  suffer  under  the 
whole  influence  of  my  unhappy  temperament*  I 
thank  you  for  your  recommendation  of  a  medietas 
from  which  you  have  derived  benefit  yoaiself ;  but 
there  is  hardly  anything  that  I  have  not  proved,  how*^ 
everbenelioial  it  may  have  been  found  to  others,  to  be 
in  my  own  case,  utterly  useless.  I  have,  th^wfiMrcv 
long  since  bid  adieu  to  all  hope  from  human  means 
— tbs  means  excepted  of  perpetual  employment.  I 
will  not  say  that  we  shall  never  meet,  beeanse  it  is 
not  for  a  creature,  who  knows  not  what  will  be  te* 
morrow,  to  assert  anything  positively  ooaseraia^  the 
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ThingB  ttore  unlikely  I  hate  ieea 
and  things  whidi,  if  I  had  axpreifed  ayaelf 
I  at  all,  I  should  hare  said  were  impossible* 
Bat,  beiog^  lespeetively  ciieamstaiieed  as  we  are, 
time  seems  no  present  probability  of  it.  Yon  speak 
of-  inavperable  bindrancesy  and  I  also  hare  hin- 
dmnees  that  would  be  equally  difficult  to  surmount. 
One  is,  that  I  nerer  ride;  that  I  am  not  able  to  per- 
tem  so  loaip  a  journey  on  foot ;  and  that  chaises  do 
ncrt  n>ll  within  the  sphere  of  that  economy  which  my 
CKOumstances  obliipe  me  to  obserre.  If  this  were 
not  of  itself  a  sufficient  excuse,  when  I  decline  so 
oidiguig  an  invitation  as  yours,  I  could  mention  yet 
^her  obstacles.  Bat  to  what  ead!  One  impractica- 
faiiity  makes  as  effectual  a  barrier  as  a  thousand :  it 
wall  be  otherwise  in  other  worlds :  either  we  shall 
not  bear  about  us  a  body,  or  it  will  be  more  easily 
tcassportidble  than  this.  The  world  in  which  we  live 
is»  indeed,  as  you  say,  a  foolish  world,  and  is  likely^ 
to  oenttnue  such,  till  the  Great  Tcachec  himself  shall 
TOoehsafe  to  make  it  wiser.  I  am  persuaded  that 
time  alone  will  never  mend  it.  But  there  is,  doubt'* 
less,  a  day  appointed  when  there  will  be  a  more 
gimieral  manifestation  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  than 
maakind  have  ever  yet  beheld.  When  that  period 
shall  arrive,  there  will  be  an  end  of  profane  repre- 
sentations, whether  of  heaven  or  hell,  on  the  stage, 
o€  whidb  you  complain^the  great  realities  of  religion 
wiH  supersede  them. 

*  You  must  think  me  a  tardy  correspondent,  unless 
you  have  charity  enough  to  suppose  that  I  have  met 
with  other  hindrances  than  those  of  indolence  and 
iaatiention.  With  these  I  cannot  charge  myself,  for 
i  aas  never  idle  by  choice  ;  and  inattentive  to  you  I 
eertainly  have  not  been.  My  silence  has  been  occa- 
siotted  by  a  malady  to  which  I  have  all  my  life  been 
stfbjeet— an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  last 
sudden  change,  of  weather,  from  excessive  heat  to  a 
sa 
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wintiy  degBM  of  oold,  ooconoiied  it,  and  at  tho  mm 

time  g&ne  me  a  pinoh  of  the  liieimiatic  kind,  frwi 

both  whieh  diBorden  I  liave  but  jiut  ncoterad.  I 

do  not  suppooe  that  oar  dimato  has  been  mmk 

altered  tioce  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  the  PmIn 

but  certainly  the  humaii  censtitaticHi,  in  this  ooollll^ 

has  altered  very  mnoh.    Inaied  as  we  are  from  Mt 

cradles  to  every  Ticisaitode»  in  a  climate  more  fa* 

nable  than  any  other,  and  in  possession  of  all  thtt 

modem  refinement  has  been  able  to  contriTO  for  ow 

secority,  we  are  yet  as  subject  to  blights  as  the  tm^ 

derest  blossonui  of  spring ;  and  we  are  so  wall  ad» 

monished  of  every  change  in  the  atmosphere  by  ow 

bodily  feelings,  as  hardly  to  have  miy  need  of  s 

Weather-glass  to  mark  them.    For  this  we  ars,  M 

doubt,  indebted  to  the  moltitude  of  oar  aeoommo4»- 

tions ;  for  it  was  not  possible  to  retain  the  hantisMi 

that  originally  belonged  to  our  race,  under  the  dflli- 

eate  management  to  which,  for  many. ages,  wehaM 

been  aocostooied.     It  is  observable,  hoivever,  tiiit 

though  we  have  by  these  means  lost  much  of  om 

pristine  vigour,  our  days  are  not  the  fewer.    We  hsf 

as  long  as  those  whom,  on  acoonnt  of  the  stordiaatt 

of  their  frame,  the  poets  supposed  to  have  been  tie 

progeny  of  oaks.    Perhaps,  too,  they  had  but  li^ 

feeling,  and  for  that  reason  might  be  imagined  tote 

so  descended ;  for  a  very  robust,  athletio  habit  seM* 

inconsistent  with  mwAi  sensibility.    But  seosibililf 

is  the  tine  quA  non  of  real  happiness.    I^  theieftit) 

our  lives  have  not  been  shortened,  and  if  oar  ftdi^ 

have  been  rendered  more  exquisite,  as  our  habit  a 

body  has  become  more  delicate,  on  the  whole  *v 

have  no  cause  to  complain,  b«<t  are  rather  gaineif  bf 

our  degeneracy.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newt^» 
June  3, 1788,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whioh  he  apfe>* 
|e  have  made,  why  Cowper  did  not  associate  v^ 
with  Mr.  Bean,  an  evangeiacai  and  tfoly  piM0  ^^ 
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itll»9  wbo  hrnH  raeeatly  eniiie  to  rMide  At  Olvey ; 
.liMe  it  skews  the  elegaaee  of  the  poef  •  tMte  en  the 
asl^eetof  nmniieny  proTee,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
■MMh  ei^oyed  the  eoiiTersatioii  of  holy  and  eoB- 
viiteiit  dbaraeten:— '  It  is  eertalB  that  we  do  not 
INe  ha  from  Olaey,  but  small  as  the  distaaee  is,  it 
ins  too  ^Iton  the  effect  of  a  separatioii  between  Mr. 
Bean  and  «s>  He  is  a  man  with  whom,  when  I  eaa 
jsoiTeffse  at  all,  I  can  eovverse  on  terais  perfectly 
agreeable  to  myself;  who  does  not  distress  me  with 
itfoa,  nor  yet  disgust  me  by  the  neglect  of  them ; 
whose  naaners  aie  easy  and  natoral,  and  his  obser^ 
^vaUoiis  always  sensible.  I  often,  therefore,  wish  him 
«  nearer  neighbonr/ 

In  the  begimung  of  June,  1T88,  an  event  oeearred, 
vhieh,  thoagh  it  had  been  long  expected  by  Cowper 
wmd  by  all  his  friends,  eonld  not  foil  to  make  a  deep 
inqpresston  upon  his  sensitiTO  mind.  This  was  the 
death  of  his  esteemed  and  Tcnerable  relation  Ashley 
<Sowper,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  and  brother 
lm<^0mpei^8  father,  tiie  last  moments  of  whose  life 
hie  danghter,  lady  Hesketh,  had  watdlied  over  with 
Hw  teaderest  solicitnde.  In  reply  to  an  affectioaate 
letter  from  his  friend  Mr.  HUi,  apprising  him  of  the 
0temt,  he  thus  writes:—**  Your  letter  brought  me  the 
first  hiftellifenee  of  the  event  it  mentions.  My  last 
immJLady  Mesketh  gave  me  r^ison  eaeogh  to  tx^ 
yc0t  it ;  hot  the  eertamty  of  it  was  unknown  to  bm 
mi  I  kamied  it  by  year  inf<»mation.  If  gradual 
dMline,  the  oonsequenoe  of  great  age,  be  a  snlBeient 
preparation  of  the  mind  to  encounter  soch  a  loss, 
•nr  miods  were  certainly  prepared  to  meet  it :  yet  to 
9M1  I  need  not  say  that  no  preparation  ean  snper* 
HMto  the  feelings  of  the  heart  oir  tneh  eccasians. 
Wfaile  our  friends  yet  live,  inhabitants  of  the  same 
amiM  with  oarselves,  they  seem  still  to  live  to  im-t 
meareswpe  timt  they  ofhNi  think  of  «#/  and,  howt 
evme  impselaihle  it  may  seemy  it  i»  neves  bnpossible 
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fiat  we  nay  see  «acli  otter  ofiee  again.  But  lie 
grave,  like  a  great  gnlpb,  swallows  all  soeli  expecta- 
tions, and  in  the  moment  when  a  beloved  fnend  sMks 
into  it,  a  thousand  tender  leeoUeetions  awaken  a 
fegret  that  will  be  felt  in  spite  of  all  reasonings,  and 
let  oar  warnings  have  been  what  thej  may.  Tlins^lt 
is  I  take  mj  leave  of  poor  Ashley,  whese  heait 
towards  me  was  ever  tmly  parental,  and  to  wfrose 
memory  I  owe  a  tenderness  and  respeet  ttat  wHl 
never  leave  me/ 

The  following  remaiks  on  his  nnele's  character,  in 
a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  will  show  how  jnstiy  C^tw- 
per  had  appreciated  the  merits  of  his  esteemed  rria- 
tive,  who  was  himself  an  elegant  poet,  and  was 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  amiable  and 
virtnons  conduct.  *  My  dear  nncle's  death  awa- 
kened in  me  many  reflections,  which,  for  a  time, 
sank  my  spirits.  A  man  like  him  would  have  been 
monrned  had  he  doubled  the  age  he  reached.  At 
any  age  his  death  would  have  been  felt  as  a  loss  Hmt 
no  survivor  could  repair.  And  though  it  was  not 
probable  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  ever  see 
him  more,  yet  the  consciousness  that  he  still  lived, 
was  a  comfort  to  me.  Let  it  comfort  us  now,  that  we 
have  lost  him  only  at  a  time  when  nature  eonid 
aflbrd  him  to  us  no  longer;  that  as  his  life  was 
blameless,  so  was  his  death  without  angniah,  aad 
that  he  is  gone  to  heaven.  I  know  not  that  Iranian 
life,  in  its  most  prosperous  state,  can  present  any 
thing  to  oar  wishes  half  so  desirable  as  such  a  close 
of  it.' 

In  another  letter,  he  again  writes: — ^We  haire 
indeed  lost  one  who  has  not  left  his  like  in  tte 
present  generation  of  our  family ;  and  whose  eqwi!, 
in  all  respects,  no  future  generation  of  it  will  pro- 
bably produce.  My  memory  retains  so  perfect  as 
impression  of  him,  that,  had  I  been  painter  instead 
of  poety  I  could,  from  those  youthfol  traeea>  have 
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j^pipetimted  Us  Umc  tmd  font  with  <h6  most  nioate 
ftxactness ;  and  this  I  the  rather  wonder  at,  because 
somoy  with  whooi  I  was  equally  conversaDt  ive-and* 
iwenty  years  ago,  have  almost  faded  oat  of  all  recol- 
J^ction  with  me.     Bat  he  made  an  impression  not 

.  aoon  to  be  effaced,  and  was  in  figvre,  in  temper,  and 
jnanner,  and  in  .nameroas  other  respects,  soeh  as  I 
shall  never  behold  again.  I  often  think  what  a  Joyfol 

.  intenriew  there  has  been  between  him  and  some  of 
his  friends  who  went  before  him.  The  troth  of  the 
jmatter  is,  my  dear,  they  are  happy  ones,  and  we 
^ail  never  be  entirely  so  ounelves  till  we  have 
joined  the  party.  Can  there  be  anything  so  worthy 
of  par  warmest  wishes  as  to  enter  on  an  eternal, 
unchangeable  state,  in  blessed  fellowship  and  oom* 
^nnion  with  those  whose  society  we  valaed  most, 
;uid  for  the  best  of  reasons,  while  they  oontinned 
with  us?  A  few  steps  more  through  a  vain,  foolish 
world,  and  this  happiness  will  be  yours.  But  I 
earnestly  hope  the  end  of  thy  journey  is  not  near. 

^  For  of  all  that  live,  thou  art  one  whom  I  can  least 
p^psife^  for  thou  also  art  one  who  shall  not  leave  thy 
^val  behind  thee.' 

,  The  following  lines  were  composed  by  Cowper  for 
1^  memorial  of  his  beloved  relative,  immediately  after 
has  death: — 

'  Farewcn  t  endaed  ^th  all  that  could  eofafe 
JJk  beiita  to  lore  thee,  both  in  yoath  sad  ago: 
la  Frime  of  life  for  sinrichtliaen  cnroU'd 
Among  the  g&j,  yet  virtuoas  as  the  old; 
In  life's  last  stagre,  (O,  blessing:  rarely  found  1 ) 
neaaaot  as  yooth  trlth  an  Its  blosaoma  crownM ; 
TfanHig:h  every  period  of  this  chaiicefol  state 
Unchang'd  thyself !  wise,  good,  aff^eetionate ! 
*'  Marble  may  flatter,  and  lest  this  should  seem 

O'ev^arg'd  4vlth  pfvlses  on  so  dear  a  theme, 
Altitougrh  Oy  worth  be  more  tkao  half  supprett^ 
Loye  shall  be  satisfied,  and  veil  the  rest.' 

The  state  of  Cowper's  mind  at  this  period  will  be 
discovered  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
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kufiiMd,  Mr.  BaU,  wfaoi^peuB  4o  haT6  MlidM 
Um  for  some  oiigiiml  hynas,  to  be  vsed  by  Mm^ 
prolMibly,  on  wme  pablie  oecasion.  *  Ask  poMb 
failiiicfl,  aad  they  riiall  be  perfmmed ;  but  ask  bi* 
byans  firom  a  maa  saiefing  with  despair  as  I  do.  I 
vaald  ^lot  sing  the  Lotd's  song  weie  it  to  sara  ay 
lile»  banished  as  I  am,  not  to  a  strsnge  land,  b«t  taa 
tamoteness  Iroai  bis  presence^  in  oompariscHi  wiSk 
whiiA  the  distance  fron  east  to  west  is  no  diatanco'  > 
is  Tieuiity  and  cohesion.  I  dare  not,  either  in  piass 
or  ¥ene,  allow  myself  to  express  a  fruae  of  mini 
irineh  I  am  conscious  does  not  belong  to  me  ;  least 
of  all  caa  I  Teatoie  to  use  the  laagal^[pe  of  absolats 
resignatioa,  lest,  only  coanterfeiting,  I  should,  for 
that  Tcry  reason,  be  taken  strictly  at  my  word,  and 
lose  all  my  remaining  eomfott.  Can  there  not  he 
fonnd,  among  the  translatioos  of  Madam  Oalon» 
saoMwhat  that  might  serre  the  poipose  ?  I  abonli 
think  there  anght*  Sobmnniion  to  ibe  will  of  Ghiisl^ 
my  memory  tolls  me,  is  a  theme  4bat  pervades  Umb 
all.  If  so,  year  request  is  performed  already ;  aad 
if  any  alteration  in  them  i^oald  be  nsoessary,  I  wH^ 
with  all  my  heart,  make  it.  I  have  no  objeotimi  to 
giving  the  graces  of  a  foreigner  an  Baglish  dress, 
bat  insaperable  ones  to  all  Hidse  pretenaes  and 
affected  exhibitions  of  what  I  do  not  feel/ 

Several  of  Cowper's  correspondents,  at  this  time, 
i^again  strongly  nrged  him  to  write  a  poem  on  the 
slave  tfade.  The  following  extracts  will  shew  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  a  refusal,  though  he  ooidd 
by  no  means  prevail  upon  himself  to  accede  to  their 
wishes.  '  Twice  or  tfariee,  before  yoor  reqnest  came, 
have  I  been  solicited  to  write  a  poem  on  t^e  eraei, 
odious,  and  disgusting  subject  of  negro  slaveiy. 
But  besides  that  it  would  be  in  seme  sort  treason 
against  Homer  to  abandon  him  for  any  other  mattMr, 
I  felt  myself  so  much  hurt  in  my  spirits  the  aiaaMat 
I  eutered  on  the  oontomplation  of  it»  that  I  tova  at 
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lA^  dMBmiiied,  AbMtetoly,  to  ha^e  iiolidiig  more  to 
dm  witli  it.  There  are  soiae  iceiMe  of  horror  on  whieh 
avf  inagioatioii  has  dweh  not  wilhevt  tome  oooi* 
plAceaey ;  bat  than  Aey  are  soeh  aoeaes  as  God,  not 
mmakf  prodnees.  In  earthquakes,  high  winds,  ten- 
IMMtoows  seas,  there  is  a  grand  as  well  as  a  terrible. 
But  whMi  man  is  tempted  to  distarb,  there  is  saeh 
nwanness  in  the  design,  and  sach  craeltj  in  tho 
es«eation,  that  I  both  bate  and  despise  the  wholo 
operation,  and  fieel  it  a  degradati^i  of  poetry  to  eni« 
play  hor  in  tlM  deseription  of  it.  I  hope,  also,  tiiat 
the  genoraiitf  of  mj  ooontrymen  hare  move  genera* 
sity  in  their  nattn^  than  to  want  the  iddle  of  Terse 
to  go  before  them  in  the  performance  of  an  act  to 
^OdA  they  are  invited  by  the  loadest  calls  of  ho* 
nuiity*  I  shall  rci^iee  if  yonr  friend,  inflaeneed  by 
what  fOfa  told  him  of  n^  present  engagements,  shall 
w«v«  his  applieation  to  me  for  a  poem  on  tins  re» 
Tfidtliftg  sobjeet.  I  aceoant  myself  hoaowed  by  his 
intontian  to  solicit  one,  and  it  wonld  give  me  pain  to 
raf«ae  him,  whi<^  ineTitably  I  shall  be  oonsliained 
to  ^o.  The  more  I  have  oonsidered  it,  the  mere  I 
h«»e  oonvinced  myself  that  it  is  not  a  promising 
thenac  for  renMs,  at  least  to  me.  Oeneral  censure  on 
the  aniqiiity  of  the  practice  will  avail  nothing.  The 
world  has  been  overwbelaMd  with  sach  remarks 
alieady,  and  to  partaeulariae  all  the  honors  of  it, 
were  an  emptoym^nt  for  tiie  mind,  both  of  the  poet 
and  of  his  readers,  of  iHiich  they  would  neoessarily 
soon  grow  weary.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  ctm* 
templato  the  subject  vary  nearly,  without  a  degree 
oi  aUiorrence  that  affects  my  spirits,^  and  sinks  them 
bolew  the  t^ch  requisite  for  success  in  yeise.  Lady 
Heiketh  veoommeoded  it  to  me  some  months  since^ 
and  then  I  dedioed  it  for  these  leasons,  and  for 
otheta  whiofa  I  need  not  now  mention.' 
.  :The  dose  attention  that  Cowper  found  it  necassaiy 
to  .pagr  to  bis  Homer,  left  bias,  at  Ibis  period,  bu^ 
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Jitde  Um»  f<»r  any  other  engag^nent.  Adverting  M 
this,  be  thus  writes  to  Mr.  NewioQ : — '  It  is  a  coislort 
to  me  that  you  are  so  kind  as  to  make  aliowavpe 
for  me,  in  eonseqaence  of  my  being  so  baay  a  nuuik 
The  truth  is,  that  could  I  write  with  both  hands,  and 
with  both  at  the  same  time, — ^verse  with  <Mie*  and 
prose  with  the  other,-^I  should  not,  even  so»  be  able 
to  despatch  both  my  poetry  and  my  arrears  of  oor* 
respondenoe  faster  than  I  hare  need.  The  oaly 
opportunities  that  I  can  find  for  conversing^  with 
distant  friends  are  in  the  early  hour,  (and  that  some* 
times  reduced  to  half  a  one,)  before  breakfast.  Nei* 
ther  am  I  exempt  from  hindrances,  which,  while 
they  last,  are  insurmountable,  especially  one,  by 
which  I  have  been  occasionally  a  sufferer  all  my  life 
•--an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  has  often  dis* 
abled  me  from  all  sorts  of  scribbling.  When  I  tell 
you  that  an  unanswered  letter  troubles  my  eon* 
science,  in  some  degree,  like  a  crime,  you  will  think 
me  endued  with  a  most  heroic  patience,  who  have  so 
long  submitted  to  that  trouble  on  account  of  jroun, 
not  answered  yet  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  have  been 
much  engaged.  Homer,  you  know,  affords  ne  .em* 
stant  employment,  besides  which  I  have  ratfaert  what 
may  be  called/ considering  the  privacy  in  which  J 
have  long  lived,  a  numerous  eorrespondence :  taone 
pf  my  friends  in  particular,  a  near  and  much  loved 
lelation,  I  write  .weekly,  and  sometimes  twic^  in  the 
week ;  nor  are  these  my  only  excuses ;  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  weather  have  much  affected  me,  and 
have  often  made  me  wholly  incapable  of  writing/ 

The  sommer  of  1788  was  remarkably  hot  and  dry, 
and  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  Gowper's 
mind  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letlmr  to 
one  of  his  correspondents ; — *  It  has  pleased  G^od  to 
give  us  rain,  without  which,  this  part  of  the  eountry 
at  least,  must  soon  have  become  a  desert*  The 
^poodness  and  power  .of  God  are  never,  (I  believe,)  so 
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mfvcriNilly  aekndwiedf ed  as  at  the  end  of  a  long 
dmsght.  Man  is  naturally  a  self-sallicient  animal, 
nnd  in  all  eoncerns  that  seem  to  be  within  the  sphere 
of  his  own  ability,  thinks  little,  or  not  at  all,  of  the 
need  he  always  has  of  protection  and  fortheranee 
fimn  aboTe«  Bat  he  is  sensible  that  the  elovds  will 
nM  assemble  at  his  bidding,  and  that  though  they  do 
iuwemble,  tiiey  will  not  fall  in  showers  beeanse  Ae 
leomraands  them.  When,  therefore,  at  last  the  bles- 
sing descends,  yon  shall  hear,  eren  in  tiie  streets, 
the  most  irreligioas  and  thoughtless  with  one  Toiee 
exclaim, — ^ihank  God !  confessing  themseWes  in* 
debted  to  bis  power,  and  willing,  at  least  as  far  hs 
words  go,  to  giye  Him  the  gloiy.  I  can  hardly  doubt 
therefore,  that  the  eartii  is  sometimes  parched,  and 
the  crops  endangered,  in  order  that  the  raultitnde 
nay  not  want  a  memento  to  whom  they  owe  them ; 
nor  absolutely  forget  the  power  on  which  we  all  de* 
pend  for  all  things.  The  summer  is  leaving  us  at  a 
rapid  rate,  as  indeed  do  all  the  seasons,  and  though 
I  have  marked  their  flight  often,  I  know  not  which  is 
the  swiftest.  Man  is  never  so  deluded  as  what  he 
dreams  of  his  own  duration.  The  answer  of  the  old 
patriarch  to  Pharoah  may  be  adopted  by  every  man 
at  the  close  of  the  longest  life.— '*  Few  and  CTil  have 
hten  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage.^'  Whe^* 
ther  we  look  back  from  fifty,  or  from  twice  fifty,  the 
past  appears  equally  a  dream ;  and  we  ean  only  be 
«aid  truly  to  haye  lived,  while  we  have  been  profiti' 
nbly  employed.  Alas,  then!  making  the  neeessmy 
deductions,  how  short  is  life !  Were  men  in  general 
to  save  themselyes  all  the  steps  they  take  to  no 
purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one,  what  numbers,  who  an . 
now  active  and  thoughtless,  would  become  sedMitary 
and  serious.' 

'  in  the  latter  part  of  July  1788,  Mr.  and  Mn, 
Newton  paid  Cowper  a  visit  at  Weston ;  and  tiM 
fiesaRire  it  alTevded  him,  will,  with  the  state  «f .  bis 
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ariiid  on  tbe  oeoasion,  foe  seen  by  fhe  following 
extnet  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Newton^  after 
his  return. -^^  I  rejoice  that  yon  and  yours  reached 
]>>ndon  safe,  especially  when  I  reflect  that  yon  pet^ 
formed  yonr  journey  on  a  day  »o  fatal,  as  I  andei^ 
stand,  to  others  traTeiling^  tbe  same  road.  I  fonnd 
those  comforts  in  your  Tisit  which  hare  fbrmerly 
•weetened  all  our  interyiews,  in  part  restored.  I 
knew  you,  knew  you  for  the  same  shepherd  who  was 
mot  to  lead  me  out  of  tbe  wilderness  into  tke  pas- 
ture, where  the  Chief  Shepherd  feeds  his  flock,  and 
folt  my  sentiments  of  affectionate  friendship  for  you 
the  same  as  ever.  Bat  one  thing  wiusi  still  waatinf, 
and  that  thing  the  crown  of  all.  I  shall  find'itiB 
God's  time,  if  it  be  not  lost  for  ever.  When  I  say 
this,  I  say  it  trembling:  for  at  what  time  sorrer 
oemfort  may  come,  it  will  not  come  without  its  at- 
tmdant  crvil ;  and  wbateyer  good  things  nay  occor 
in  the  interval,  I  fa  aye  sad  forebodings  of  the  ereni; 
haying  learned  by  experience  that  I  was  bom  to  be 
penecoted  with  peculiar  fury,  and  assured  by  h^ 
iieting  that  such  as  my  lot  has  been,  it  will  be  to  tiie 
end.  This  beli^  is  connected  in  ray  mind  witli  an 
ohseryation  I  haye  often  niade,  and  is,  {Mrhapi^ 
founded  in  great  part  upon  tt,«-that  there  U  a 
oertain  siyU  of  dispensations  maintained  in  tht 
dealings  of  God  with  every  indiyidnal,  which,  how** 
•yer  tibe  incidents  of  his  life  may  vary,  and  thougii 
he  may  he  thrown  into  different  situations,  is  never 
exdianged  for  another.  The  style  of  dispeasatien 
peculiar  to  myself  has  hitherto  been  tiiat  of  sudden^ 
violent,  aalooked-lor  change.  When  I  have  tiionght 
sys^  felling  into  the  abyss,  I  have  been  canght  np 
again;  when  I  have  thought  niyself  on  the  threa]i«> 
hold  of  a  happy  eternity,  I  have  been  thrust  dowa  to 
hell.  The  rough  and  the  smooth  of  such  a  lot,  taken 
together,  shoold  perhaps,  have  taught  me  ne^fer  t0 
despair ;  bat  tiuroogh  an  unhappy  propensi^  in  af 
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puliupe  to  forbode  the  wont,  they  hmre^  on  the 
Usury,  operated  ae  an  admonitioB  to  me,  never  to 
hope.  A  ^Km  penaaeion  that  I  ean  never  daiably 
m4oy  &  oomfortable  state  of  mind,  bat  naet  be  de* 
pceeaed  in  proportion  aa  I  have  been  elevated, 
ivithers  my  joys  in  the  bud,  and,  in  a  flUMoer,  en* 
tonba  them  before  they  are  born:  for  I  have  no 
txpectation  bnt  of  sad  viciMttade,  and  ever  believe 
that  the  last  shock  of  all  will  be  fataL' 
.  It  might  be  sapposed,  from  the  gloomy  state  of 
Cowp^'s  rnind^  as  described  by  his  letters,  that  no 
pecaon  could  feel  any  real  enjoyment  in  his  society, 
and  that  his  friends  who  visited  him,  did  so,  not  so 
moch  for  their  own  sake  as  for  his.  Referring  to 
this,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rose,  he  remarks:—^  It  seems 
almost  incredible  to  myself  that  my  company  shonkl 
be  at  all  desirable  to  yoa,  or  to  any  man.  I  know  so 
iittle  of  the  world  as  it  goes  on  at  present,  and  lahonr 
generally  under  such  a  depression  of  spirits,  espe- 
cially, at  those  times  when  I  conld  wish  to  be  most 
cheerful,  that  my  own  sharo  in  every  conversation 
appears  to  me.  to  be  the  most  insipid  thing  ima* 
ginable.  But  yesteiday  you  found  it  otherwise,  and 
I  will  not,  for  my  own  sake,  doabt  your  sincerity/ 
The  fact  was,  that  all  who  had  once  been  favonred 
with  his  company,  were  particularly  anxious  to  enjoy 
it  again ;  for  though  he  was  never  what  might  be 
termed  brilliant  in  conversation,  yet  he  was  always 
interesting ;  and  his  amiable,  polite,  and  nnaffected 
manners,  associated  with  his  rich  intellectual  ae- 
qakements,  which  he  had  the  happy  talent  of  din* 
playing  in  a  manner  perfectly  unobtrusive,  made 
him  the  charm  of  the  social  circle.  His  anxiety  to 
fffomote  the  happiness  of  those  wilh  whom  he  ought 
hapfken  to  be  associated,  gave  to  his  conv^sation  an 
air  of  cheerfttlaess,  and  sometimes  even  of  sprigfatli<- 
jness4yad  vivacity,  altogether  different  from  tiiat  which 
geaemUy  pervaded  Ins  conrespondence:   and  the 
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•MM  amiable  soiioitude  for  the  welfare  of  o^mht; 
cauaed  him  sometimes  to  write  to  his  correspondents 
in  a  style  the  most  playful  and  agreeable. 

Of  this  we  have  an  instance,  in  a  letter  to  Mn. 
King,  written  about  this  time.—'  You  express  Mnne 
degree  of  wonder  that  I  surmised  you  to  be  sedentaiyv 
at  least,  mnch  a  stayer  within  doors,  without  any 
sniBoient  data  for  my  direction.  Now,  if  I  ahouM 
guess  your  figure  and  stature  with  equal  suceeasy 
you  will  deem  me  not  only  a  poet  but  a  conjaror. 
Yet,  in  fact,  I  have  no  pretensions  of  that  scnrt.  I 
have  only  fonned  a  picture  of  you  in  my  own  imagi* 
nation,  as  we  ever  do  of  a  person  of  whmn  we  think 
much,  but  whom  we  have  never  seen.  Your  height, 
I  conceive  to  be  about  ^ye  feet  &Ye  inches,  which, 
though  it  would  make  a  short  man,  is  yet  height 
enough  for  a  woman.  If  you  insist  on  an  inch  or 
two  more,  I  have  no  objection.  You  are  not  veiy 
fat,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  be  so,  and  unless  yon 
allow  yourself  a  litUe  more  air  and  exercise,  wiH 
incur  some  danger  of  exceeding  your  present  dinen* 
sions  before  you  die.  Let  me,  therefore,  once  more 
reoommend  to  you,  to  walk  a  little  more,  at  least  in 
your  garden,  and  to  amuse  yourself  with  pulling^  «p 
here  and  there  a  weed,  for  it  will  be  an  incouTenience 
to  you  to  be  much  fatter  than  you  are,  especially 
when  your  strength  will  be  naturally  on  the  deeline. 
I  have  given  you  a  fair  complexion,  a  slight  tinge 
of  the  rose  on  your  cheeks,  dark  brown  hair,  and, 
if  the  fashion  would  give  you  leave  to  show  it,  an 
open  and  well-formed  forehead.  To  all  this  I  add  a 
pair  of  eyes  not  quite  black,  but  approaching  nearly 
to  that  hue,  and  very  animated.  I  have  not  abso>> 
Jutely  determined  on  the  shape  of  your  nose,  or  the 
form  of  your  mouth,  but  should  you  tell  me  that  I 
have  in  other  respects  drawn  a  tolerable  likeness, 
have  no  doubt  but  I  can  describe  them  too.  I  aatnie 
yeu  that  though  I  have  a  great  desire  to  read  Lavat»«, 
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I  ftave  never  seen  bis  Tolames,  nor  bave  I  ftvailed 
mjself  in  tbe  least  of  any  of  his  rales  on  tbis  oeea* 
sion.  Ah,  Madam!  if  with  all  this  sensibility  of 
yours,  which  exposes  yon  to  so  mnch  sorrow,  and 
necessarily  must  expose  you  to  it  in  a  world  like 
this,  I  haye  bad  the  good  fortane  to  make  yon  smile, 
I  hATc  then  painted  yon,  whether  with  a  strong 
resomhlance  or  with  none  at  all,  to  Tery  good 
purpose/ 

I>ariDg  the  time  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  were 

oil  thmr  visit  at  Weston,  Cowper's  friend,  Mr.  Samnel 

Rose,  arrived  there  also.    Cowper  was  highly  pleased 

witli  this  circnmstance,  as  it  served  to  enliven  bis 

social  circle,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 

introduce  his  young  friend  to  Mr.  Newton,  whose 

adirice  and  influence  might  probably  be  of  consider* 

aMe  advantage  to  him  at  a  future  period.    To  a 

person  easily  diverted  from  his  purpose,  the  company 

of  friends  whom  he  so  highly  esteemed,  would  have 

been  tboaght  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  suspension 

oi  every  literary  engagement.     Cowper,  however, 

laboured  indefatigably  at  his  translation,  and  instead 

c^  laying  it  aside  because  of  his  friends'  visits,  he 

^adly  availed  himself  of  their  advice  and  assistance. 

IKTe  learn  from  the  following  remarks,  extracted  from 

&  letter  to  his  cousin,  written  about  this  time,  that 

Cowper  would  not  allow  his  friend  Rose  to  pay  him 

an  idle  visit : — '  My  dear  cousin,  the  Newtons  are 

still  here,  and  will  continue  with  us,  I  believe,  till 

tbe  15th  of  the  month.    Here  is  also  my  friend,  Mn 

Rose,  a  valuable  young  man,  who,  attracted  by  the 

efluvia  of  my  genius,  found  me  out  in  my  retirement 

last  January  twelvemonth.    I  have  not  permitted  him 

to.  be  idle,  but  have  made  him  transcribe  for  me  the 

twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad*    He  brings  me  the  com* 

pliments  of  several  of  the  literati,  with  whom  he  is 

aoqnanited  in  town;  and  tells  me  that  from  Dr. 

Afaclaiii)  whom  he  saw  lately^  he  leams.that  my  book 
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is  in  tb6  hands  of  sixty  different  persons  at  tfbo 
Hague,  who  are  all  enchanted  with  it ;  not  forgetting 
the  said  Dr.  Maclain  himself,  who  tells  him  that  be 
reads  it  every  day,  and  is  always  the  better  for  it  I 
desire  to  be  thankful  for  this  encouraging  imfonna- 
tion,  and  am  willing  to  ascribe  it  to  its  only  legiti* 
mate  cause,  the  blessing  of  Crod  upon  my  feeble 
efforts/ 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton 
left  Weston,  the  Tacnum  which  the  absence  of  Aeir 
Hgreeable  company  made  in  Cowper's  enjoyments 
was  supplied  by  the  arrival  of  his  coasin,  lAdy 
Hesketh,  whose  cheerful  4:onversation  contribated 
greatly  to  his  comfort,  and  who  diminished  muA  of 
the  labour  of  his  translation  by  transcribing  tiie 
manuscript,  so  that  a  fair  copy  might  be  forwanlsd 
to  the  printer.  In  September,  1768,  he  finished  the 
Iliad,  and  thus  describes  his  feelings  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Rose  :^^  The  day 
on  which  you  shall  receive  this,  I  beg  yon  will 
remember  to  drink  one  glass  at  least,  to  the  snecess 
of  the  Iliad,  which  I  finished  the  day  before  yesiter- 
day,  and  yesterday  began  the  Odyssey.  It  will  he 
some  time  before  I  shall  perceive  myself  tmvelfing 
in  another  road ;  the  objects  aroasd  me  aye  at  pre- 
sent so  much  the  same,  Olympus  and  a  council  of 
gods  meet  me  at  my  first  entrance.  To  teU  yon  the 
truth,  I  am  weary  of  heroes  and  deities,  an^,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  shall  be  glad,  for  variety's 
sake,  to  change  their  company  for  that  of  a  Cyclops/ 

Cowper*s  time  was  now  so  much  employed,  in  his 
translati<Mi,  that  he  had  but  little  oppoitanity  for 
keeping  up  his  correspondence,  and  tiie  letters  he 
wrote  at  this  period,  abo^and  wiHk  apologies  for  his 
apparent  neglect.  He  still,  however,  found  tune  to 
advert  to  passing  events,  sufficiently  to  prove  that 
the  bent  of  his  mind  remained  decidedly  serioas. 
To  Mrs.  King  he  thus  writes:—'  Mrs.  Battison>  yomr 
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Me  DfilatiTe  at  Be4far4,  beiBg  6mA,  I  wm  afnad 
jfom  would  have  no  more  calls  there ;  bat  the  mar* 
Viafe  so  near  at  hand,  of  the  young  ]ady  you  men* 
tioQ,  with  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  gives  me  hope 
HgMo*  that  yon  may  occasionally  approach  us  aa 
keretofofe ;  and  that  on  SMoe  of  those  occasions  yoa 
wiU  perhaps  find  yomr  way  to  Weston.  The  deaths 
of  some  and  the  marriages  of  others,  make  a  new 
mogld  of  it  every  thirty  years.  Within  that  space  of 
time,  the  mi^wily  are  displaced  and  a  new  generar 
tiD9  has  succeeded*  Here  and  there  one  is  pennitted 
to  stay  a  little  longer,  that  there  may  not  be  wanting 
a  few  grave  dons  like  myself,  tc  make  the  observa* 
ti^B.  The  thought  struck  me  very  forcibly  the  other 
daj,  on  reading  a  paper  which  came  hither  in  the 
package  of  some  books  from  London.  It  contained 
Mmw9  from  Hertfordshire,  and  informed  me,  among 
iMiher  things,  that  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  the  place 
ioi  my  birth,  there  is  hardly  a  family  left,  of  all  those 
with  whom,  in  my  early  days,  1  was  so  familiar. 
The  houses,  no  doubt,  remain,  but  the  greater  part  of 
their  former  inhabitants  are  now  to  be  found  by  their 
gm^m-»iout».  And  it  i^  certain  thai  I  mifi^t  pass 
Huroui^  a  town  in  which  I  was  once  a  sort  of  priur 
cipal  figure,  unknowing  and  unknown.  They  are 
happy  who  have  not  taken  up  their  rest  in  a  world 
^uetuaUng  as  the  sea,  and  passing  away  with  the 
^rapidity  of  a  river*  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  you 
aiwl  Mr*  King  may  long  continue,  as  you  have  already 
long  continued,  exceptions  from  the  general  truth 
of  this  remark.' 

Lady  Hesketb  remained  at  Weston  through  the 
gceater  part  of  the  winter  of  1 788-9,  and  contributed 
much  to  revive  Cowper's  drooping  spirits,  and  to 
cheei:  and  animate  him  in  his  important  undertaking; 
which  seemed  to  em\gag«  more  of  his  Ume  the  nearer 
it  approached  to  a  finish.  The  close  attention  which 
jie  fQUiid  it  iodispejpsably  necc:|sary  to  bpstow  upon 
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it»  compelled  him  almost  eDthelyto  reMn^foMi  ^um 
correspODdence.  And,  as  a  letter  fitHn  Inm  was 
esteemed  a  treasure  by  all  his  friends,  many  of  whom 
began  to  make  complaints  of  being  neglected ;  be 
was  often  compelled,  in  those  he  did  write,  to  advert 
to  these  complaints.  We  find  him  thus  excasiag 
himself  for  his  apparent  neglect : — '  The  post  brings 
me  no  letters  that  do  not  grumble  at  my  silence. 
Had  not  you,  therefore,  taken  me  to  task  as  roundly 
as  others,  I  should  perhaps  have  concluded  that  you 
were  more  indifferent  to  my  epistles  than  the  rest 
of  my  correspondents ;  of  whom  one  says,  ^  I  shall 
be  glad  when  you  haye  finished  Homer ;  then  pos* 
sibly  you  will  find  a  little  leisure  for  an  old  frieiid.- 
Another  says, '  I  don't  choose  to  be  neglected,  unless 
yon  equally  neglect  every  one  else/  Thus  I  hear 
of  it  with  both  ears,  and  shall,  till  I  appear  in  .the 
shape  of  two  great  quarto  volumes,  the  composition 
of  which,  I  confess,  engrosses  me  to  a  degree  that 
gives  my  friends,  to  whom  I  feel  myself  much  obliged 
for  their  anxiety  to  hear  from  me,  but  too  nciuch 
reason  to  complain.  Johnson  told  Mr*  Martyn  the 
truth,  when  he  said  I  had  nearly  completed  Hoiser^ 
but  your  inference  from  that  truth  is  not  altogether 
so  just  as  most  of  your  conclusions  are.  Instead  of 
finding  myself  the  more  at  leisure,  because  my  long 
labour  draws  to  a  close,  I  find  myself  the  more  occu* 
pied.  As  when  a  horse  approaehea  the  goal,  he 
does  not,  unless  he  be  jaded,  slacken  his  pace,  but 
quickens  it:  even  so  it  fares  with  me.  The  end  is 
in  view ;  I  seem  almost  to  have  reached  the  mark, 
and  the  nearness  of  it  inspires  me  with  fresh  alacrity. 
But  be  it  known  to  you  that  I  have  still  two  books 
of  the  Odyssey  before  me,  and  when  they  are  fin- 
ished, shall  have  almost  the  whole  eight-and-forty  to 
revise.  Judge  then,  my  dear  Madam,  if  it  is  yet 
time  for  me  to  play  or  gratify  myself  with  scribbling 
to  those  I  love.    No,  it  is  necessary  that  waking  I 
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tfliiMild  be  all  abiorbed  in  Homer,  and  that  sleeping 
I  should  dream  of  nothing  else.' 

Rasily  engaged,  however,  as  Cowper  was  with  his 
translation,  he  found  time  to  compose  seTeral  short 
and  beaatiful  poems,  on  Tarious  subjects,  as  they 
happened  to  occur  to  his  mind.  These  were  eagerly 
sottght  after  by  his  correspondents,  and  were  for- 
warded to  them  respectively,  as  opportunities  offered, 
accompanied  generally  with  the  poefs  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  comparative  insignificance,  at  least  in 
his  own  esteem.  Several  of  these  productions  were 
written  to  oblige  his  friends,  for  whom  Cowper  al* 
ways  had  the  highest  regard,  and  whom  he  felt 
pleased  on  all  occasions  to  accommodate;  others 
were  written  at  the  request  of  strangers,  whom  he 
was  not  unwilling,  when  it  lay  fairly  in  his  way,  to 
oblige.  On  one  occasion,  the  parish  clerk  of  North* 
ampton  applied  to  him  for  some  verses,  to  be  annexed 
to  some  bills  of  mortality,  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  publish  at  Christmas.  This  singular  incident,  so 
illustrative  of  Cowper's  real  kindness  of  heart,  he  re- 
lates in  the  following  most  interesting  and  sprightly 
manner: — ^On  Monday  morning  last,  Sam  brought  me 
word  that  there  was  a  mata  in  the  kitchen,  who  desired 
to  speak  with  me.  I  ordered  him  in.  A  plain,  decent, 
<Merly-looking  figure  made  itsr  appearance,  and  being 
desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows :  *  Sir,  I  am  clerk  of 
tiie  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  Northampton ;  brother  of 
Mr.  C.  the  uphcdsterer.  It  is  customary  for  the 
person  in  my  office  to  annex  to  a  bill  of  mortality, 
which  he  publishes  at  Christmas,  a  copy  of  verses. 
You  would  do  me  a  great  favour.  Sir,  if  you  would 
furnish  me  with  one.'  To  this  I  replied :  *  Mr.  C. 
you  have  several  men  of  genius  in  your  town,  why 
have  you  not  applied  to  some  of  them  ?  There  is  a 
namesake  of  yours  in  particular,  Mr.  C.  the  statuary, 
who  every  body  knows  is  a  first-rate  maker  of  verses. 
He  surely  is  the  man,  of  all  the  world,  for  your  pur- 
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poie/  '  Alas  I  Sir/  replied  he,  *  I  have  heretolbie 
borrowed  help  from  him,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so 
much  reading,  that  the  people  ^  of  our  town  cannot 
understand  him/  I  confess  I  felt  all. the  force  of  the 
compliment  implied  in  this  speech,  and  was  almost 
ready  to  answer,  '  Perhaps,  my  good  Cdend,  they 
may  find  me  imintelligibl<e  for  the  same  reason/  Bat 
on  asking  him  whether  he  had  walked  over  to  Weston 
on  purpose  to  implore  the  assistance  of  my.  mase,  and 
on  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  I  felt  my  mortified 
▼anity  a  little  consoled,  and  pitying  the  poor  man's 
distress,  which  appeared  to  be  considerable,  pro- 
mised to  supply  him.  The  waggon  has  accordingly 
gone  this  day  to  Northampton,  loaded  in  part  with 
my  effnsione  in  the  mortuary  style.  A  tg  for  poets 
who  write  epitaphs  upon  individuals,  I  have  written 
one  that  serves  two  hundred  persons.' 

On  another  occasion,  Gowper  thus  writes  to  Mr 
Hill,  adverting  to  the  numerous  entreaties  he  some- 
times received  for  the  assistance  of  his  muse : — '  My 
muse  were  a  vixen,  if  she  were  not  always  ready  to 
fly  in  obedience  to  your  commands.  But  what  can 
be  done  ?  I  can  write  nothing  in  the  few  hours  that 
remain  to  me  of  this  day,  that  will  be  fit  for  your 
purpose ;  and,  unless  I  could  despateh  what  I  write 
by  to-morrow's  post,  it  would  not  reach  yon  in  timcL 
I  must  add,  too,  that  my  friend,  the  vicar  of  the 
next  parish,  engaged  me,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
to  furnish  him  by  next  Sunday  with  a  hymn  to  be 
sung  on  the  occasion  of  his  preaching  to  the  children 
of  the  Sunday-school ;  of  which  hymn  I  have  not  yet 
produced  a  syllable.  T  am  somewhat  in  the  case  of 
Lawyer  Dowling,  in  Tom  Jones ;  and  could  I  split 
myself  into  as  many  poets  as  there  are  muses,  I  could 
find  employment  for  them  all.' 

These  numerous  engagements,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  poet  from  recording  his  sentiments  re- 
specting any  circumstance  that  occurred  which  he 
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tbodght  dtseTYing  of  notice.  About  (bit  tiaio  tbe 
following  melancboij  erent  bappensd,  wbich  drew 
from  him  lines  expressive  of  bis  mitire  abborrenee 
of  ctnelty,  by  wbomsoeTer  perpetrated,  and  wbetber 
practised  upon  man  or  upon  the   lower   order  of 

animals.    John  A ,  Esq.,  a  yoan|^  gentleman  of 

hurge  fortune,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  cock- 
fighting,  came  to  his  death  in  the  following  awfal 
manner.  He  bad  a  favourite  cock,  npon  which  he 
had  won  many  large  sums.  The  last  bet  he  laid 
upon  it  he  lost,  which  so  enraged  him,  that  be  had 
the  bird  tied  to  a  spit,  and  roasted  aUve  before  a 
large  fire.  The  screams  of  the  suffering  animal  were 
so  afiecting,  that  some  gentlemen  who  were  present 
attempted  to  interfere,  which  so  exasperated  Mr. 

A ,  that  he  seized  the  poker,  and  with  the  most 

furious  vehemence  declared  that  he  would  kill  the 
first  man  who  interfered;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
rage  and  imprecations,  awful  to  relate,  he  fell  down 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Co.wper  was  so  deeply  affected 
by  the  circnmstance,  that  he  composed  a  poetie 
obituary  on  tbe  occasion,  which  was  inserted  in  tbe 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1789,  and  has  since 
been  published  in  the  additional  volume  of  his 
works,  compiled  and  edited  by  his  kinsman,  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Although  Ckiwper's  literary  engagements  com- 
pelled him  now  to  write  fewer  letters  than  formerly, 
and  obliged  him  to  make  those  he  did  write  much 
shorter,  yet,  on  every  subject  that  came  under  his 
notice  he  threw  out  some  judicious  and  excellent 
remarks.  Of  Lavater's  Aphorisms,  which  he  had 
lately  read,  be  remarks : — '  They  appear  to  me  some 
of  them  wise,  many  of  them  whimsical,  a  few  of  them 
false,  and  not  a  few  of  them  extravagant.  If  he 
finds  in  a  man  the  feature  or  quality  that  he  ap- 
pioves,  he  deifies  him ;  if  not,  he  pronounces  him  a 
fiend.    His  verdict  is  in  neither,  I  suppose,  a  just  one.' 
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'  Adveitiiig  idcidentallj  to  that  constitatioDal  ti» 
midity,  which  occasioned -hini  so  much  bitterness  of 
feeling,  he  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Rose,  who  was 
studying  for  the  bar,  and  who  seemed  to  ha^e  been 
harassed  with  similar  apprehensions:  —  ^  I  pitied 
you  for  the  fears  which  deprived  you  of  your  anck^s 
company,  and  the  more  from  having  suffered  so  moeh 
by  those  fears  myself.  Fight  against  that  vicious  few, 
for  such  it  is,  as  strenuously  as  you  can.  It  is  tiie 
worst  enemy  that  can  attack  a  man  destined  to  the 
ibrum.  It  ruined  me.  To  associate  as  moch  as  po»> 
sible  with  the  most  respectable  company,  for  ga9A 
sense  and  good  breeding,  is,  I  believe,  the  ODly--»-4rt 
least,  I  am  sure,  it  is  the  best— remedy.  The  society 
of  men  of  pleasure  will  not  cure  it,  but  ralh^-  leaves 
us  more  exposed  to  its  influence  in  company  of  better 
persons.' 

.  On  another  occasion,  referring  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  talent,  when  not  associated  with  piety,  he 
remarks : — *  I  was  shocked  at  what  you  tell  me  of 
■  Superior  talents,  it  seems,  give  no  security 

for  propriety  of  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  having  a 
natural  tendency  to  nourish  pride,  they  often  betray 
the  possessor  into  such  mistakes,  as  men  more  mo- 
derately gifted  never  commit.  Ability,  therefore,  is 
not  wisdom,  and  an  ounce  of  grace  is  a  better  guard 
against  gross  absurdity,  than  the  brightest  talents 
in  the  world.' 

The  following  remarks,  written  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, afford  a  pleasing  view  of  the  poet's  taste,  and 
convey,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  important  lesson : — 
^  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a  great  observer  of 
natural  appearances,  but  I  think  not  a  snperstitioas 
one.  The  fallibility  of  those  speculations,  which 
lead  men  of  powerful  minds  to  interpret  scripture  by 
the  contingencies  of  the  day,  is  evident  from  this 
consideration,  that  what  the  God  of  the  Scriptums 
has  seen  fit  to  conceal,  he  will  not^  as  the  God  of 
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taAtare,  imbludi.  He  is  one  and  the  saitte  in  both 
capacities,  and  oonsistent  with  himself;  aad  his  par- 
poaej  if  be  designs  a  seerat,  must  be  impenetrable^  in 
whatever  way  we  attempt  to  open  it' 

T%e  watehfol  eye  with  which  Cowper  refparded 
pfovid^itial  eyents,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
remarks  contained  in  a  letter  cursorily  written  on 
tlM  sobjeet  of  his  eonsin's  retnm  to  London,  Jannaiy, 
1789.  ^  My  cousin  reached  home  safely.  An  ob- 
servation here  suggests  itself,  which,  thongh  I  have 
hot  little  time  for  obserration-makifig,  I  must  allow 
Bij^self  time  to  mention.  Accidents,  as  we  call  them, 
generally  occnr  when  there  seems  least  reason  to 
expect  them.  If  a  friend  of  ours  travels  fhr,  over  in* 
different  roads,  and  at  an  unfaTonrable  season,  we 
ai«  reasonably  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  one  in  whom 
we  take  such  interest;  yet  how  seldom  do  we  hear 
a  tragical  account  of  such  a  journey !  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  at  home,  in  our  own  yard  or  garden,  per- 
baps  in  our  parlour,  that  disaster  finds  us  out ;  in  any 
place,  in  short,  where  we  seem  perfectly  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger.  The  lesson  inculcated  by  such  a 
procedure  on  the  part  of  Proyidence  towards  us, 
seems  to  be  that  of  perpetual  dependence.' 

It  was  Cowper*s  intention,  after  finishing  his  tran- 
slation, to  publish  a  third  volume  of  original  poems, 
which  was  to  contain,  in  addition  to  a  poem  he  in- 
tended to  compose,  similar  to  the  Task,  entitled 
*  The  Four  Ages,'  all  the  minor  unpublished  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.  And  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  penmtted  to  cany  this  design  into 
completion,  as  the  interesting  subject  of  the  different 
stages  of  man's  existence  would  have  been  admirably 
adapted  for  a  complete  developement  of  his  poetic 
talents. 

'  The  readiness  of  Cowper  to  listen  to  any  altera- 
tions in  his  productions  suggested  by  his  corre- 
spondents, ought  not  to  go  unrecorded.    To  the  Rev. 
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Walter  Bagot,  be  fkvs  writeft:— '  My  rerses  ob  tke 
Queen's  Tisit  to  LoUdcni,  either  hafe  been  prisled, 
or  soon  will  be  in  the  werM.  The  finishing,  to 
which  you  objected,  I  hare  alteied,  and  have  seh- 
stitoted  two  ne^  stanxas  in  the  room  of  it.  Two 
others  also  I  have  etmck  oat,  another  friend  haTing 
objected  to  tfaeai.  I  think  I  am  a  rery  tractaUe 
sort  of  a  poet.  Most  of  tey  fraternity  wonld  «b 
soon  shorten  the  noses  of  their  c^uldreOy  becaaae 
they  were  said  to  be  too  long,  as  thns  doek  their 
eompositions,  in  complianee  with  the  opinions  of 
others.  I  heg^  that  when  my  life  shall  be  written 
hereafter,  myalithoirtipVdactHnUtyt>f  temper  may 
nof  be  foigotten.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mats.  Unmm  mmk  infurtd  hff  «  fM-^Cowptr's  mucuiff 
respeeitng  her — GmltiMMf  ineeutmtfy  en^m^  m  kit 
Momer — HU  re^ei  thmt  it  sknUd  hne  sutpmded 
his  eorre$pondmte  with  kis  frumU^^RmriMs  m  nmU 
v^unu  of  fotmi  ftr  chiidrm — St9i€  of  At#  mimA 
— Receives  me  m  preeemi  from  Mrs*  Bodkom^  m 
pcrtroit  ef  hie  mother — Poehnge  oh  the  eeemetom^-^ 
Intereeting  deecriptioti  efher  tharaeter^Trmnelaiee  m 
seriee  ef  Latin  lettere  from  •  Duteh  minister  ef  the 
p^espel^C(mti$monee  of  his  depreeeion — Is  ai$9ohed 
teith  a  nerpousfeeer — Completion  of  his  trmulatiom^^ 
Death  of  Mre*  Newton — His  reJUctions  on  the  oeeor 
sion-^  Again  revises  his  Homor-^His  nnalterahle  sU" 
taehment  to  religion^ 

In  tbe  conmenoement  of  1789,  a  circnnstiiaee  oo- 
emred,  vfalch  oocasioiMd  Gd^i^r  eoai4d«rable  an- 
easiness.  Mrs.  Unwin,  his  aMiaUe  inmate  and 
faithful  companion,  received  so  seyere  an  injury 
by  a  fall,  when  walldng  on  a  grairel  path  coveted 
with  ice,  that  she  was  confined  to  her  room  for 
seyeral  weeks.  Though  she  neither  dislocated  any 
joint,  nor  broke  any  bones,  yet  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  fall  that  it  crippled  her  eompleiely,  and 
rendered  her  as  incapable  of  assisting  herself  as  a 
ehild.    It  happened  pfondentiaUy  that  Lady  Hes- 
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keth  was  at  Weston  wben  this  painful  event  OGcimred. 
By  her  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  her  ne 
less  tender  care  over  her  esteemed  relative,  lest  his 
mind  should  be  too  deeply  affected-by  this  afflicting 
occurrence,  she  contributed  greatly  to  the  recovery 
of  the  former,  and  to  the  support  of  the  latter.  It 
was,  however,  several  weeks  before  Mrs.  Unwin 
recovered  her  strength  sufficiently  to  attend  to  her 
domestic  concerns.  Her  progress,  too,  when  she 
began  to  amend,  was  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible, and  her  lengthened  affliction,  notwithstand- 
ing the  precautionary  me^ures  adopted  by  herself 
and  by  Lady  Hesketh  to  prevent  that  effect,  tended 
in  a  great  degree  to  depress  the  mind  of  Cowper. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Lady  Hesketh  was 
eoMpelled  to  return  to  town.  Mrs.  Unwin  had  not 
then  wholly  recovered  her  strength,  she  wa3,  how- 
ever, so  far  convalescent  as  to  resume  the  mimage- 
ment  of  her  domestic  concerns,  and  to  pay  the  same 
kind  attention  to  the  poet's  comfort  which  had  distin^ 
guished  all  her  former  conduct  towards  him.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  1789,  Cowper  was  inces- 
santly engaged,  principally  in  translating  Homier, 
but  occasionally,  and  indeed  frequently,  in  com- 
posing original  poems  for  the  gratification  of  his 
friends,  or  in  the  more  difficult  employment  of  re- 
vising the  productions  of  less  gifted  poets.  The  few 
letters  he  wrote  at  this  time  abound  with  apologies 
for  his  seeming  negligence,  and  with  descriptions  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his  time.  To  one 
of  hi£|  correspondents  he  thus  writes : — '  I  know  that 
you  are  too  reasonable  a  man  to  expect  any  thing 
like  punctuality  of  correspondence  from  a  translator 
of  Homer,  especially  from  one  who  is  also  a  doer  of 
many  other  things  at  the  same  time;  for  I  laboor 
hard,  not  only  to  acquire  a  little  fame  for  myself, 
hut  to  win  it  for  others,  men  of  whom  I  know  a^ 
thing,  no.t  even  their  names,  who  send  .me  their 
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poetry,  that,  by  translatiiig  it  oat  of  prose  into  yerse, 
I  may  malce  it  more  iilce  poetry  tiian  it  was.  I  begin 
to  perceive  that  if  a  man  will  be  an  aothor»  he  mntt 
fire  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  friends,  so  much  as 
to  Others  whom  he  never  saw  nor  shall  see.  I  feel 
myself  in  no  small  degree  unworthy  of  the  Icind  so* 
li€»tade  which  you  express  concerning  me  and  my 
welfare,  after  a  silence  so  mach  longer  than  yon  had 
reason  to  expect.  I  shoold  indeed  account  myself 
inexcnsable,  had  I  not  to  allege  in  my  defence  per- 
petaal  engiCgements  of  such  a  kind  as  oould  by  no 
means  be  dispensed  with.  Had  Homer  alone  been 
in  question.  Homer  should  have  made  room  for  yon ; 
but  I  have  had  other  work  in  hand  at  the  same  time, 
equally  pressing  and  more  laborious.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  I  have  not  wilfully  neglected  you  for  a 
moment,  and  that  you  have  not  been  out  of  my 
thoughts  for  a  day  together.  Having  heard  all  this, 
yon  will  feel  yourself  disposed  not  only  to  pardon 
my  long  silence,  but  to  pity  me  for  the  causes  of  it* 
Ton  may,  if  you  please,  believe  likewise,  for  it  is 
tme,  that  I  have  a  faculty  of  remembering  my  friends 
even  when  I  d.o  not  write  to  them,  and  of  loving  them 
not  one  jot  the  less,  though  I  le«ve  tiiem  to  starve  for 
want  of  a  letter  from  me.' 

^  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  16th  August,  1789, 
Gowper  thus  describes  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
then  placed,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time. 
'Mrs.  Newton  and  you  are  botli  kind  and  just  in 
believing  that  I  do  not  love  you  the  less  when  I  am 
long  silent :  perhaps  a  friend  of  mine  who  wishes  to 
be  always  in  my  thoughts,  is  never  so  effectually 
possessed  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  wish,  as 
when  I  have  been  long  his  debtor ;  for  then  I  think 
of  him  not  only  every  day,  but  day  and  night ;  and 
indeed  all  day  long.  But  I  confess  at  the  same  time 
that  my  thoughts  of  you  will  be  more  pleasant  to 
myself,  when  I  shall  have  exonerated  my  confidence 
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by  givioflT  yo^  ^^  letter  which  has  been  so  long  yoof 
due.  Therefore  here  it  comes, — little  worth  yoaz 
haTing,  bat  payment,  such  as  it  is,  that  yoa  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  that  is  essential  to  my  own  tran- 
quillity. That  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  should  have 
proved  the  occasion  of  my  suspending  my  correspond- 
enoe  with  you,  is  a  proof  how  little  we  see  the  conse- 
quences of  what  we  publish.  Homer,  I  dare  say, 
hardly  at  all  suspected,  that  at  the  fag  end  of  time, 
two  personages  would  appear,  one  ydeped  Sir  New- 
ton, and  the  other  Sir  Cowper,  who  loving  each  other 
heartily,  would  nevertheless  suffer  the  pains  of  an 
interrupted  intercourse,— his  poems  the  cause.  So 
however,  it  has  happened  ;  and  though  it  would  not, 
I  suppose,  extort  from  the  old  bard  a  single  sigh,  if 
be  knew  it,  yet  to  me  it  suggests  the  serious  reflec- 
tion above  mentioned.  An  author  by  profession  had 
need  narrowly  to  watch  his  pen,  lest  a  line  should 
escape  it,  which,  by  possibility,  may  do  mischief, 
when  he  has  been  long  dead  and  buried.  What  we 
have  done  when  we  have  written  a  book,  will  nevtf 
be  known  till  the  day  of  judgment:  then  the  aeconnt 
will  be  liquidated,  and  all  the.  good,  that  it  has  occa- 
sioned, and  all  the  «vil,  will  witness,  either  for  or 
against  us.  I  am  now  in  the  last  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  yet  have  still,  I  suppose,  half  a  year's  work 
before  me.  The  accurate  revisal  of  two  such  volu- 
minous poems  can  hardly  cost  me  less.  I  rejoice, 
however,  that  the  goal  is  in  prospect ;  for  though  it 
has  cost  me  years  to  run  this  race,  it  is  only  now  that 
I  begin  to  have  a  glimpse  of  its  termination.  That 
I  shall  never  receive  any  proportionable  pecuniary 
fecompense  for  my  long  labours,  is  pretty  certain ; 
and  as  to  any  fame  tiiat  I  may  possibly  gain  by  it, 
Hmt  is  a  commodity  that  daily  sinks  in  value,  in 
measure  as  the  consummation  of  all  things  ap- 
proaches. In  the  day  when  the  lion  shall  dandle  the 
kid,  and  a  little  ohiU  shall  lead  them,  the  world  wiU 
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have  lost  all  reliflh  for  liie  iaJmlouB  legends  of  aatH 
quity,  and  Homer  and  hia  translator  may  bodge  off 
tbe  stage  together.' 

Some  months  afterwards,  to  the- same  oorrespon- 
dent  Cowper  thus  writes:—'  On  this  fine  first  of 
December,  under  an  unclouded  sky,  and  in  a  room 
full  of  sunshine,  I  address  myself  to  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  long  in  arrear,  but  never  forgotten  by  me, 
however  I  may  have  seemed  to  forget  it.  I  will  not 
waste  time  in  apologies.  I  have  but  one,  and  thai 
one  will  suggest  itself  unmentioned.  I  will  only 
add,  that  you  are  the  first  to  whom  I  write,  of  several 
to  whom  I  have  not  written  many  months,  who  all 
have  claims  upon  me ;  and  who,  I  flatter  myself,  are 
all  grumbling  at  my  silence.  In  your  case,  perhaps 
I  haye  been  less  anxious  than  in  the  case  of  some 
others ;  because,  if  you  have  not  heard  from  myself 
you  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Unwin.  From  her  yon 
have  learned  that  I  live,  that  I  am  as  well  as  usual, 
and  that  I  translate  Homer ;  three  short  items,  but 
in  which  is  comprised  the  whole  detail  of  my  present 
history.  Thus  I  fared  when  you  were  here ;  thus  I 
have  fared  ever  since  you  were  here ;  and  thus,  if  it 
please  God,  I  shall  continue  to  fare  for  some  tim» 
longer;  for,  though  the  work  is  done,  it  is  not 
finished ;  a  riddle  which  yon,  who  are  a  brother  of 
the  press,  will  solve  easily.  I  have  been  the  less 
anxious  on  your  behalf,  because  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  hear  from  you;  and  have  always 
heard  that  you  are  in  good  health,  and  happy.  Of 
Mrs.  Newton,  too,  I  have  heard  more  favourable 
accounts  of  late,  which  has  given  us  both  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure.  Mrs.  Unwinds  case  is,  at  present, 
my  only  subject  of  uneasiness  that  is  not  inune- 
diately  personal,  and  properly  my  own.  She  has 
almost  constant  head-aches ;  almost  a  constant  pain 
in  her  side,  which  nobody  understands ;  and  her 
lameness,  within  the  last,  half-year,  is  very  little 
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Bat  her  sptriU  are  good,  beeaoae  avp-^ 
parttd  by  eoaiforU  which  depead  not  on  the  state  «if 
the  body ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  with  all  her  paii^ 
her  appearance  is  at  all  altered  since  we  had  the 
hapiMnesH  to  see  yon  here,  unless  indeed  it  be  altered 
a  little  for  the  better.  I  have  thns  g;iTen  yoa  as  cir- 
camstantial  an  account  of  onraelves  as  I  could ;  the 
most  interesting  matter,  I  verily  believe,  with  which  I 
could  have  filled  my  paper,  unless  I  could  have 
made  spiritual  mercies  to  myself  the  subject.  In  Biy 
next,  perhaps,  I  shall  find  time  to  bestow  a  few  lines 
on  what  is  doing  in  France,  and  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  much 
better  qualified  to  write  an  essay  on  the  siege  of 
Tioy,  than  to  descant  on  any  of  these  modem  revo* 
lotions.  I  question  if  in  either  of  the  countries  just 
mentioned,  full  of  bustle  and  tumult  as  they  are, 
there  be  a  single  character  whom  Homer,  were  he 
living,  would  dei|pi  to  make  his  hero.  The  popolaee 
are  the  heroes  now,  and  the  stufi*  of  which  gentlemea 
heroes  are  made,  seems  to  be  all  expended.' 

The  year  1790  found  Cowper  still  indefatigabiy 
engaged  in  preparing  his  translation  for  the  presSb 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  King,  4th  January,  he  thus  writes: 
— '  Your  long  silence  has  occasioned  me  a  thousand 
anxious  thoughts  about  you.  So  long  has  it  been, 
that  whether  I  now  write  to  a  Mrs.  King  at  present 
on  earth,  or  already  in  heaven,  I  know  not.  I  have 
friends  whose  silence  troubles  me  less,  though  I  have 
known  them  longer;  because,  if  I  hear  not  from 
themselves,  I  yet  hear  from  others,  that  they  are  still 
living,  and  likely  to  live.  But  if  your  letters  cease 
to  bring  me  news  of  your  welfare,  from  whom  can  I 
gain  the  desirable  intelligence  ?  The  birds  of  the  air 
will  not  bring  it,  and  third  person  there  is  none  be« 
tween  us  by  whom  it  might  be  conveyed.  Nothing 
is  plain  to  me  on  this  subject,,  but  that  either  you  are 
dead,  or  very  much  indisposed,  or  which  would,  per* 
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hi^w,  affoot  me  wilii  as  deep  a  eoaeern,  tbongh  of  a 
diffcvent  kind,  very  miich  offended.  Tbe  latter  of 
tkofle  soppositioas  I  think  tke  least  probable,  eon* 
sciooft  as  I  am  of  an  kabitaal  desire  to  offend  nobody, 
especially  a  lady,  and  a  lady  too  who  has  laid  me 
imd^  so  many  obligaticms.  Bat  all  the  three  soln- 
tioBS  above  mentioned  are  very  nneomfbrtable ;  and, 
if  you  live,  and  can  send  me  one  that  will  cause  me 
less  pain  than  either  of  them,  I  conjure  yon,  by  the 
diarity  and  benevolence  which  I  know  infloence  yo« 
on  all  occasions,  to  communicate  it  without  delay* 
It  is  possible,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  that  you  are  not  become  perfectly  indiffe- 
rent to  me,  and  to  what  concerns  me.  I  will,  there- 
fore, add  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  which  once 
interested  you,  and  which  is,  for  that  reason,  worthy 
to  be  mentioned,  tiiough  truly  for  no  other.  I  am 
well,  and  have  been  so  (uneasiness  on  your  part  ex- 
cepted) both  in  mind  and  body  ever  since  I  wrote  to 
you  last.  I  have  still  tiie  same  employment ;  Homer 
in  the  morning,  and  Homer  in-  the  evening,  as  con- 
stant as  the  day  goes  round.  In  the  spring  I  hope  to 
send  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  the  press.  So 
much  for  me  and  my  occupations.'  | 

It  vrould  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  person  per- 
forming such  an  Herculean  task  as  that  of  translating 
liomer,  would  have  troubled  himself  to  compose,  or 
eren  to  revise,  a  volume  of  hymns  for  children.  The 
following  extract,  however,  will  show  that,  anxious 
as  Cowper  was  to  finish  his  Homer,  he  could  never- 
theless allow  his  attention  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
diverted  from  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  when  he  thought 
he  eould  employ  his  talents  usefully.  *  I  have  long 
been  silent,  but  you  have  had  the  charity,  I  hope  and 
believe,  not  to  ascribe  my  silence  to  a  wrong  cause. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  been  too  busy  to  write  to  any 
body,  having  been  oMiged  to  g^ve  my  early  mornings 
I   to  tke  revisal  and  correction  of  a  little  volume  of 
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kyttBS  f«r  ehMditB,  wrHton  by  I  knew  not  wlwNi; 
tbia  taab  I  tnislM^d  y«9ter(ift}r»  aod  while  it  wftftiia 
hMidr  %role  only  to  my  coiiain*  wid  to>  her  raialy. 
Fffom  het,  howoTer,  I  knew  ikai  yoR  wouid  lusam.  of 
my  W0U-beipgi  wkidi  made  me  less  anxioo^  ofcf  t 
my  debls  to  you  thaft  I  covld  have  been  otbewia^ 
Tbe  wuHlw  baa  be«n  mild ;  hsk  our  winlava  arci  » 
general  aach»  tbat  wben  a  fimid  leaver  us  in  th^  be- 
ginnuigeif  tbat  aeanoti,  I  aJprays/eel  in  my  hernxk  a 
jwrA^Htfy  importiag  tbat  w«  may  poasibly  baye  metilor 
the  last  time,  aad  tba^  tbe  robuia  may  wbiatie  oa  tb« 
gca?e  of  one  of  us  before  the  return  of  summer/ 

Adverting  to  the  diffioulties  be  fennd  in  rendming 
some  parts  of  bis  translation  sueb  as  to  pleaae  hi$ 
taste,  be  remarks  :-r-'  Though  I  have  been  enqitloy^  as 
desoribed  aboyoi  I  am  stUl  thrumming  Homer's  lyr^; 
that  is  to  say,  I  am  still  employ«4  in  my  last  revisaU; 
and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  intens^ess  of  my 
toilSy  I  will  inform  yon  that  it  cost  me  all  the  moiEnr 
iag  yesterday,  and  all  the  evening,  to  transljitfi  a 
single  simile  to  my  mind.  The  tmnsitions  fi^m.  one 
member  of  the  sul^ect  to  another,  though  easy  and 
natural  in  the  6i«ek,  tarn  out  often  so  intolerably 
awkward  in  an  £nglisb  version,  Uiat  almost  eodltass 
labour,  and  no  little  address,  are  requisite  to  give 
them  gisuce  and  eleganee.  The  under  parts  of  the 
poem,  (those,  I  mean,  which  are  merely  narrative,) 
I  find  the  most  difficult. — These  can  only  be  aii^ 
ported  by  the  diction  and  on  these,  for  that  reMQn, 
I  have  bestowed  the  most  abnndant  labour,  Fifie 
simtiies,  and  fine  speeches,  are  more  likely  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  but  the  exact  process  of  slaying 
a  sheep  and  dressing  it,  it  is  not  so  easy  in  our  lan- 
guage and  in  our  measure  to  dignify.  But  X  abnU 
haviO  the  comfort,  as  I  before  said,  to  reflect,  tjUal 
whatever  may  be  hereafter  laid  to  my  charge,  the.mii 
&i  idleness  will  not,— justly,  ajt  l^|#t,  it  nev^r  wiU. 
In  the  mean  t^me,  I  mvst  be  allowed  to  «9y»  tbj^  iiot  * 
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Id  fall  tSaort  of  the  original  in  every  thing,  ia  impos* 
«ible.  I  thank  you  for  your  German  elaTis,  which 
tes  been  of  considerable  nse  to  me ;  I  am  indebted 
to  it  for  a  right  nnderatanding  of  the  manner  in 
irhich  Achilles  prepared  pork,  mutton,  and  goats' 
flesh,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  on  the 
night  when  they  came  deputed  by  Agamemnon  to 
negociate  a  reconciliation  :~a  passage  of  which  no* 
body  in  the  world  is  perfectly  master,  myself  only 
and  Schaulfelbergems  excepted,  nor  ever  was,  ex* 
eept  when  Greek  was  a  living  language/ 

About  this  time,  .Mrs.  King  appears  to  have  been 
informed  that  it  was  Cowper's  intention  to  leave 
Weston,  and  tiiat  Mrs.  Unwin  had  been  making 
inquiries  after  a  bouse  at  Huntingdon.  Adverting 
to  this  report,  in  a  letter  to  that  lady,  he  thus  writes: 
— '  The  report  that  informed  you  of  inquiries  made 
by  Mrs.  Unwin,  after  a  house  at  Huntingdon,  was 
unfounded.  We  have  no  thought  of  quitting  Wes* 
ton,  unless  the  same  Providence  that  led  us  hither 
should  lead  us  away.  It  is  a  situation  the  most 
eligible,  perfectly  agreeable  to  us  both,  and  to  me  in 
particular,  who  write  much,  and  walk  much,  and, 
consequently,  love  silence  and  retirement.  If  it  has 
a  fault,  it  is,  that  it  seems  to  threaten  us  with  a 
eertainty  of  never  seeing  you.  But  may  we  not  hope 
that  when  a  milder  season  shall  have  improved  your 
health,  we  may  yet,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  be 
faroured  with  Mr.  King's  and  your  company?  A 
better  season  will  likewise  improve  the  roads,  and 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  does  so,  will,  in  effect, 
lessen  the  interval  between  us.  I  know  not  if  Mr. 
Martin  be  a  mathematician,  but  most  probably  he  XM 
a  good  one,  and  he  can  tell  you  that  this  is  a  propo- 
sition mathematically  true,  though  rather  paradoxical 
in  appearance.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  5th  February,  1790, 
Cowper  again  plaintively  describes  the  state  of  his 
u 
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mind.— 'Your  kind. letter  deserrod  a  speedier  -aiir 
jwer,  bot  you  know  my  excuse,  which  weje  I  to 
repeat  always,  my  letters  would  resemble  Ihe  fag  end 
of  a  newspaper,  where  we  always  find  the  price  of 
stoeks,  detailed  with  little  or  no  variation.  When 
January  returns,  you  have  your  feelings  conceming 
me,  and  such  as  prove  the  faithfulness  of  your 
friendship.  I  have  mine  abo  ooneerning  myself,  but 
they  are  of  a  east  different  from  >ours.  Yours  have 
a  mixture  of  sympa^y  and  tender  solicitude,  which 
makes  them,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unpleasant. 
Mine,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  an  unmixed  nature, 
and  consist  simply,  and  merely,  of  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions.  Twice  has  that  month  returned 
upon  me,  accompanied  by  such  horrors  as  1  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  ever  made  part  of  the  experience 
of  any  other  man.  I,  accordingly,  look  forward  to 
it,  and  meet  it  with  a  dread  not  to  be  imagined,  I 
number  the  nights  as  they  pass,  and  in  the  morning 
bless  myself  that  another  night  is  gone,  and  no  harm 
has  happened.  This  may  argue,  perhaps,  some  im* 
becility  of  mind,  and,  indeed,  no  small  degree  of  it; 
but  it  is  natural,  I  believe,  and  so  natural  as  to  be 
necessary  and  unavoidable.  I  know  that  God  is  not 
governed  by  secondary  causes  in  any  of  his  opera- 
tions; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  so  many 
agents,  in  his  hand,  which  strike  only  when  he  bids 
them.  I  know,  consequently,  that  one  month  is  as 
dangerous  to- me  as  another ;  and  that  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  at  noonday,  and  in  the  clear  sunshine,  I 
am  in  reality,  unless  guarded  by  Him,  as  much  ex- 
posed as  when  fast  asleep  at  midnight,  and  in  mid- 
winter. But  we  are  not  always  the  wiser  for  our 
knowledge,  and  I  can  no  more  avail  myself  of  mine, 
in  this  case,  than  if  it  were  in  the  head  of  any  other 
man,  and  not  in  my  own.  I  have  heard  of  bodily 
aches  and  ails,  that  have  been  particularly  trouble- 
fome  when  the  season  returned  in  which  the  hurt 
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that  occasioned  them  was  receiTCd.  The  mind,  I 
beKere,  (with  mj  own,  however,  f  am  sure  it  it  so,) 
is  Hable  to  similar  periodical  affections.  BotFe- 
bmary  is  come  ;  January,  my  terror,  is  passed ;  and 
some  shades  of  the  gloom  that  attended  his  presence 
haye  passed  with  him.  I  look  forward,  with  a  little 
cbeerfalness,  to  the  bads  and  the  leaves  that  will 
soon  appear,  and  say  to  myself.  Till  they  turn 
yellow  I  will  make  myself  easy.  The  year  will  go 
roond,  and  January  will  approach;  I  shall  tremble 
a^n,  and  I  know  it;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  will  be 
as  comfortable  as  I  can.  Thus,  with  respect  to  peace 
of  mind,  such  as  it  is,  that  I  enjoy.  I  subsist,  as 
the  poor  are  vulgarly  said  to  do,  from  hand  to 
mouth ;  and  of  a  Christian,  such  as  yon  once  knew 
me,  am,  by  a  strange  transformation,  become  an  epi- 
cnrean  philsopher,  bearing  this  motto  on  my  mind, — 
Quid  sit  futurum  erasy  fuge  quarere,* 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  Cowper  received 
as  a  present  from  Mrs.  Bodham,  a  cousin  of  his,  then 
residing  in  Norfolk,  his  mother's  portrait.  The 
following  extracts  will  show  the  powerful  Impression 
which  this  circumstance  made  upon  his  tender  mind  : 
— *  My  dearest  Rose,*  whom  I  thought  withered  and 
fallen  from  the  stalk,  but  whom  I  find  still  alive: 
nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  know 
it,  ahd  to  learn  it  from  yourself.  I  loved  you  dearly 
when  you  were  a  child,  and  love  you  not  iet  jot  the 
less  for  having  ceased  to  be  so.  Every  creature  that 
bears  any  affinity  to  my  mother  is  dear  to  me,  and 
yon,  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  are  but  one  remove 
distant  from  her.  I  love  you,  therefore,  and  love  you 
much,  both  for  her  sake,  and  for  your  own.  The 
world  coald  not  have  furnished  you  with  a  present 
so  acceptable  to  me  as  the  picture  you  have  so  kindly 
sent  me.    I  received  it  the  night  before  last,  and 

*  Mrs.  Bodham*s  oame  was  Anne,  bnt  Cowper  always  called  her  ^00*, 
when  a  chad,  and  was  aware  that  she  would  remember  his  dohnf  so. 
U  2 
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received  it  with  a  trepidation  of  nerres  and  spirit^ 
somewhat  akin  to  what  I  shoulS  have  felt  had  the 
dear  original  presented  herself  to  my  embraces.  I 
kissed  it,  and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last  object  that 
I  see  at  night,  and,  of  course,  the  first  that  I  open  mj 
eyes  upon  in  the  morning.  She  died  when  I  had 
completed  my  sixth  year,  yet  I  remember  her  ^wefl, 
and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the  great  fidelity  of  the 
copy.  I  remember  too,  a  multitude  of  the  maternal 
tendernesses  which  I  received  from  her,  and  which 
have  endeared  her  memory  to  me  beyond  expression. 
There  is,  I  believe,  in  me,  more  of  the  Donne  than 
of  the  Cowper,  and  though  I  love  all  of  both  names, 
and  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  love  those  of  my 
own  name,  yet  I  feel  the  bond  of  nature  draw  me 
Vehemently  to  your  side.  I  was  thought,  in  the  days 
of  my  childhood,  much  to  resemble  my  mother,  and 
in  my  natural  temper,  of  which,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  I  must  be  supposed  a  competent  judge,  can 
trace  both  her,  and  my  late  uncle,  your  father. 
Somewhat  of  his   irritability,  and  a  little,  I  would 

hope,  both^of  his,  and  of  her ,  I  know  not  what 

to  call  it,  without  seeming  to  praise  myself,  which  is 
not  my  intention ;  but  speaking  to  you,  I  will  CTcn 
speak  out,  and  say,  ffood  nature.  Add  to  all  this,  I 
deal  much  in  poetry,  as  did  our  venerable  ancestor, 
the  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  and  I  think  I  shall  haye 
proved  myself  a  Donne  at  all  points.  The  truth  is, 
whatever  I  am,  and  wherever  I  am,  I  love  you  all.' 

To  Lady  Hesketh  he  thus  adverts  to  the  circum- 
stance.— '  T  am  delighted  with  Mrs.  Bodham's  kind- 
ness in  giving  me  the  only  picture  of  my  mother  that 
is  to  be  found,  I  suppose,  in  all  the  world.  I  had 
rather  possess  it  than  the  richest  jewel  in  the  British 
crown,  for  I  loved  her  with  an  aflTection  that  her 
death,  fifty  years  since,  has  not  in  the  least  abated. 
J  remember  her  too,  young  as  I  was  when  she  died, 
well  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  rery  exact  resemb* 
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teace  of  her,  and  at  saeh,  it  is  to  me  iiiTaIii«ble:~ 
Every  Jbody  loved  ber,  and  with  an  amiable  character 
•o  impressed  on  ail  her  features,  ereiybody  was  sore 
tp  do  so/ 

To  John  Johnson,  Esq.,  28th  Febraary,  1790,  he 
ihuB  records  his  feeling  on  this  occasion.  *  I  was 
never  more  pleased  in  my  life  than  to  learn,  and  to 
learn  from  herself,  that  my  dearest  Rose  is  still 
alive.  Had  she  not  engaged  me  to  love  her  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  character  when  a  child,  she  would 
bave  done  it  effeetnally  now,  by  making  me  the  most 
acceptable  present  in  the  world,  my  own  dear  mother's 
picture.  I  am  perhaps  the  only  person  living  who 
remembers  her,  but  I  remember  her  well,  and  can 
attest  on  my  own  knowledge,  the  truth  of  the  resemb- 
lance..  Amiable  and  elegant  as  the  countenance  is, 
.sach  exactly  was  her  own  ;  she  was  one  of  the  ten* 
derest  of  parents,  and  so  just  a  copy  of  her  is  therefore 
to  me  invaluable.  I  wrote  yesterday  to  my  Rose,  to 
tell  ber  all  this,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness  in 
sending  it !  Neither  do  I  forget  your  kindness,  who 
intimated  to  lier  that  I  should  be  happy  to  possess 
it.  She  invites  me  into  Norfolk,  but,  alas!  she 
might  as  well  invite  the  house  in  which  I  dwell: 
for,  all  other  considerations  and  impediments  apart, 
bow  is  it  possible  that  a  translator  of  Homer  should 
lumber  to  such  a  distance.  But  though  I  cannot 
eoBsply  with  her  kind  invitation,  I  have  made  myself 
the  best  amends  in  my  power,  by  inviting  her,  and 
all  the  family  of  Donnas,  to  Weston/  To  Mrs.  King, 
on  the  same  interesting  occasion  he  writes, — '  I  have 
lately  received  from  a  female  cousin  of  mine  in 
Norfolk,  whom  I  have  not  seen  these  five-and-twenty 
years,  a  picture  of  my  own  mother.  She  died  when 
{.wanted  two  days  of  being  six  years  old;  yet  I 
remember  her  perfectly,  find  the  picture  a  strong 
resemblance  of  her,  and  because  her  memory  has 
been  ever  precious  to  me,  I  have  written  a  poem  on 
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tin  nceqit  of  it ;  a  paeni  wkich^  oneesBeptad,  i  hmA 
Bore  plouHire  in  writing,  tluui  any  that  I  eTer  wrote. 
That  one  was  addresBed  to  a  iaiy  whom  I  ex|»eeft  in 
a  few  minates  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  who 
has  supplied  to  me  the  place  of  my  own  motfaer-^-aqf 
•WB  inyaiaaUe  mother — these  six-and^twenty  yean. 
Some  sons  may  be  said  to  have  many  lathen^  bat  a 
plurality  of  mothers  is  not  oommoa.' 

In  May  of  this  year,  1790,  CSowper  thas  desoiihes 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  eaqployed.  '  1 1 
at  my  old  sport — [iomo'  ail  the  mnning,  and 
all  the  evening.  Thus  have  I  been  held  in 
employment,  I  know  not  exactly  how  many,  fast  I 
belieye  these  six  years,  an  interval  of  eight »— a« 
exoepted.  It  is  now  become  so  familiar  to  ma  to 
take  Homer  from  my  shelf  at  a  i»rtain  hodr,  that  I 
shall,  no  doubt,  continue  to  take  him  from  mj  slmlf 
at  a  certain  time,  even  after  I  have  ceased  to  waat 
him.  That  period  is  not  far  distant.  I  am  now 
giring  the  last  touehes  to  a  Wori^,  which  had  i  love- 
seen  the  difficulty  of  it,  I  i^onld  never  have  med- 
dled with  ;  but  which,  having  at  length  neariy 
inished  it  to  my  nund,  I  shall  disoontinve  with 
regret.' 

Such  was  ihe  activity  of  Gowper's  mind,  and  so 
desirotts  was  he  of  turning  every  incident  to  advwH 
tage,  that  though  harassed  by  his  depressing  malady, 
and  closely  occupied  with  his  translation,  he  still 
found  time  te  compose  a  number  of  small  poems,  on 
such  subjects  as  happened  to  attract  his  notiee.  To 
Mrs.  King,  who,  like  all  the  poet's  friends,  was 
anxious  to  see  these  lighter  original  productions,' 
and  who  promised  to  send  her  servant  to  Weston  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  some  to  her  that  Cowper 
had  kindly  offered  to  send,  he  writes :— '  Obserre, 
madam,  I  do  not  wish  to  hasten  your  messonger 
hither,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  later  he<  arrives  the 
more  he  will  veoeive  when  ho  comes ;  fot  I  never  Adl 
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t»  wiite  «te&  I  iMik  I  h«ve  §amm4  «  f«iteMe 

.  PntefNi  BO  Otte  wm  ever  better  qwilUied  to  gif e 
amnd  and  jndieioiw  ad^ee  to  pereoM  in  Twiows 
eoB^tioiM  ID  li€0  tiiaa  Cowper,  end  no  one  eeitainly 
4Bver  gttwe  it  meie  i^eerfall j,  or  ui  a  meMier  meie 
pofectiy  muMsiinttag.  An  iostenee  ef  this  oeeonred 
IB  a  letter  wbieh  he  wrote  in  June  of  thi«  year,  to  his 
•eiuftny  Jobn  lohnson,  CHv  vIm  ^m  then  fHtmiui; 
feis  etodies  at  Oambiidge,  wlio  had  reeentiy  been 
BBtvadnGed  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
meet  affeetionate  regard.  *  Yon  never  pleated  bm 
BMve  than  iHben  yea  told  me  yon  had  abandoned 
yoBT  matiieniatieal  porsatti.  It  griered  me  to  think 
thai  yon  vere  wasting  yonr  time  merely  to  gain  a 
little  Cambridge  6une;  not  aearoely  worth  yonr 
having,  i  eaannt  be  oontonted  that  yonr  renown 
iriboald  thrive  nowhere  bnt  eo  the  banka  of  the  Cam. 
Gcmeeive  a  neUer  ambition,  and  never  let  yonr 
honour  he  eirenmiorihed  by  the  paltry  dimenitons 
ef  a  University.  It  is  well  that  yon  have  already,  as 
|F«n  observe,  aaqnlred  sniBeient  information  in  that 
si»ence  to  enable  ynu  to  pass  creditably  sneh  exa* 
min&tions  as  I  suppose  yon  mast  hereafter  undergo. 
Keep  what  fom  have  gotten,  and  be  eontent ;  more  is 
needless.  Yon  oonld  not  apply  to  a  worse  than  I 
am  to  advise  yon  ooneenodng  yonr  studies.  I  was 
never  a  legnUur  student  myself,  but  lost  the  most 
valuable  past  of  my  life  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  in 
the  Temple.  I  will  not  therefore  give  myself  airs, 
and  affeet  to  know  what  I  know  not.  The  affiur  is 
of  great  importance  to  you,  and  you  should  be  di« 
.  reetod  1^  a  wiser  than  I.  To  speak,  however,  in 
.  very  genaeal  torms  on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me 
that  your  c3ttef  eonoom  is  with  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, logic,  and  divinity ;  as  to  metaphysics,  I 
knew  but  little  about  them,  bat  the  very  little  I  do 
know  has  not  taught  me  to  admire  them.    Life  is  too 
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short  to  afford  iimo  eren  for  seriova  tiiiM 
what  yoa  know  to  be  attainable,  make  truth  year 
object,  and  your  studies  will  make  yoa  a  wise  maa. 
Let  your  divinity,  if  I  may  advise  yon,  be  the  divinitir 
of  the  glorious  Reformation.  I  mean  in  contnidie* 
tion  to  Armittiamsm,  and  all  the  itms  that  were  ever 
broached  in  this  world  of  error  and  ignorance.  The 
divinity  of  the  Refonnation  is  called  CaiviniaoBL,  bat 
iignrionsly.  It  has  been  that  of  the  Churcb  of 
Christ  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  divinity  of  St.  Paol,.  and 
of  St.  .Panl's  master,  who  met  him  on  his  way  to 
Damascus.' 

In  the  summer  of  1 790,  much  as  Cowper's  time  vras 
occupied  in  giving  the  finishittg  touch  to  his  Homer; 
he  nevertheless,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Newton,  ander- 
took  to  translate  six  Latin  lettms  whi<^  he  bad  re* 
eeived  from  a  Dnteh  minister  of  the  gospel  at  the  ()ape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  occupation,  though  it  left  him 
but  little  time  for  writing  to  his  numerous  eorres* 
pondents,  afforded  him  considerable  pleasure.  There 
was  a  congeniality  in  it  to  the  prevailing  disposition 
of  his  mind,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  who 
requested  him  to  publish  these  letters,  he  thus  writesL 
— ^  1  have  no  objection  at  all  to  be  known  as  the 
translator  of  Van  Leer's  letters,  when  they  shall  be 
published.  Rather,  I  am  lunbitious  of  it  as  an 
honour. .  It  will  serve  to  prove  that  if  I  have  spent 
much  time  to  littie  purpose  in  tiie  translation  of 
Homer,  some  small  portion  of  my  time  has,  however, 
been  well  disposed  of.' 

These  letters  were  afterwards  published  by  Mr. 
Newton,  under  the  tide  of  The  Pmperof  Grmee  jTlfcct- 
trated.  They  contain  an  affecting  and  most  inte- 
resting narrative  of  the  author's  conversion  to  Ood, 
from  a  state  of  darkness  truly  deplorable,  thnmgh 
the  means  of  reading  Mr.  Newton's  writings,  and  the 
writings  of  some  other  English  divines.  Mr.  Van 
Leer  was  a  student  of  Theology  at  a  Buteh  aniver«* 
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KfE$%  b«t  like  too  ma^roiher  rMing  omb  ia  wUHkn 
sitOElicNM  on  the  eontiiieiit,  he  was  avowedly  oppoied 
to  CainstiaBity.  It  pleased  Ood,  by  sone  afflietiTe 
eients,  to  lead  him  to  noie  serioas  thoa^ts;  and 
aHerwardSy  in  a  sadden  and  wonderfnl  manner^ 
effMtaally  to  i^aage  bis  heart,  and  to  give  him  joy 
and  peace  in  belieying ;  so  that,  beinfr  jnstiAed  by 
faith,  he  had  peace  with  Ctod  throngfa  our  Lord  iesns 
CMst.  He  was  removed  early  in  life,  dying  when 
he  was  nboat  Airty  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of  his 
Hsefalness,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  him : 
leaving  behind  him  many  proofs  of  the  benefcial  re- 
sults of  his  laboors.  Cowper  executed  the  translation 
of  these  letters  with  bis  acenstomed  fidelity  and  ele- 
ganoe ;  dmving  from  them,  notwithstanding  the  oon« 
tinoanoe  of  bis  depression,  some  degree  of  pleasure, 
while  he  traced  the  striking  operations  of  grace  apon 
the  aathor's  mind. 

it  will  have  been  perceived,  from  the  extracts  we 
have  already  made,  that  Gowper's  gloomy  peouliarity 
of  mind  still  prevailed,  at  least  occasionally,  to  a 
painial  extent.  It  is  trae,  he  adverts  to  it  in  his 
letters,  at  this  time,  less  freqaently than  formerly; 
he  introdaees  it,  however,  often  enoagh  to  show, 
that  it  had  andergone  no  diminntion,  and  that  it  was 
snppresaed  only  by  the  intense  application  which  his 
engagements  req aired.  The  following  extracts  from 
his  letters  written  towards  the  close  of  t790,  will 
describe  the  state  of  bis  mind  in  this  respect,  at  that 
period.  '  I  have  singularities  of  which  I  believe  at 
present  yon  know  nothtng ;  and  which  would  fill  you 
with  wonder  if  yon  knew  them.  I  will  add,  however, 
in  justice  to  myself,  that  they  would  not  lower  me  in 
your  good  opinion ;  though  perhaps  they  might  tempt 
you  to  question  the  soundness  of  my  upper  story. 
Almost  twMity  years  have  I  been  thus  unhappily 
cirimniatanced ;  and  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
Grod  only.   That  I  make  yon  this  partial  communica- 
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tkm  «•  the  tvl^Jeel,  eoeseioss  at  ^e  daiae  tiMheitet 
you  are  well  worthy  to  be  entmsted  witii  tlio  whole, 
it  merely  beoanse  the  recital  would  be  too  long  for  a 
letter,  and  would  be  painftil  both  to  me  and  yon.  Bnt 
all  tida  may  TanUh  in  a  moment,  and  if  it  please  Ood, 
it  shall.  -  In  the  meaa  time,  my  dear  Madam,  renember 
me  in  yonr  prayen,  and  mention  me  at  those  times, 
as  one  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  with  sin- 
galar  irisitations.' 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newton,  who  inftmaed 
Cowper  that  Mr.  HoHoway  had  kimlly  offered  to 
initiate  the  poet  into  the  secrets  of  animal  mag^netiam, 
he  writes :--'  With  respeet  to  my  initiation  info  fM» 
art  I  have  a  thousand  doubts.  Twice  I  have  been 
OTerwhelmed  with  the  blackest  despair ;  and  at  ttose 
tkaies,  every  thing  in  wlneh  I  haye  been  at  any  tiflie 
of  my  life  eoncemed,  has  afforded  to  the  ^MBsy  a 
handle  against  me.  I  tremble,  therefore,  almost  at 
OTery  step  I  tiJte,  lest  on  seme  future  similar  oeea- 
sion,  it  should  yield  him  opportunity,  and  farttish 
him  with  means  to  torment  him.  I>eoide  for  nie  if 
you  ean,  and  in  the  mean  time  piesent,  If  you  plaaae, 
my  respectful  compliments,  and  very  best  tibanka  to 
Mr.  HoHoway  for  his  most  obliging  offer.  I  am, 
perhaps,  the  only  man  living  who  would  hesitate  a 
moment,  whether,  on  such  easy  terais,  he  shoald  or 
should  not  accept  it.  But  if  he  finds  another  like 
me,  he  will  make  a  greater  discovery  than  even  that 
which  he  has  already  made,  of  the  {Hrinciples  of  his 
wonderful  art' 

On  anodMHT  occasion  he  thus  writes  >^*  A  yeliow 
slnwer  of  leaves  is  now  continually  falliBg  from  all 
the  trees  in  the  country.  A  £b>w  moments  only  seem 
to  have  passed  since  they  were  buds ;  and  in  a  few 
mom«its  mere  they  will  have  dfoappeared !  It  is 
one  advantage  of  a  rural  situatM»,  that  it  affsvds 
many  hints  of  the  rapidity  with  which  life  flies,  wIMk 
do  not  oeour  in  towns  and  cities.     It  is  in^osaMe 
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ve,  not  to  advert  daily  to  the  akowiaem  of  his  ejie^ 
enee  here,  adiooiiiBiied  of  it  as  he  nast  be  hy  tea 
UboiutfUid  ol^ts.  There  was  a  time  when  I  ooald 
eoBtemplate  mj  present  state,  aad  eoasider  myseif 
as  s^  thing  of  the  day  with  pleasaie ;  when  I  nnm- 
hered  the  seasons,  as  they  passed  in  swift  fotatioa« 
as  a  scbool*bpy  numbers  the  days  that  interpose 
between  the  next  Taoation,  when  he  shaU  see  his 
fiarfi^,  and  enjoy  bis  home  ag^ain.  Bat  to  make  so 
jiist  an  estimate  of  a  life  like  this,  is  no  longer  in  my 
power.  The  considanition  of  my  short  oontinnaaee 
here»  whieh  was  onee  graiefol  to  me,  now  fills  aie 
with  JNipiet.  I  w<Mild  live,  and  live  siways,  and  am 
beoesne  such  anotlH»  wretoh  as  Mmeenas  was,  who 
wished  for  long  life--he  eared  not  at  what  expense 
of  aniierings.  The  only  consolation  left  me.  on  this 
sobjest  is,  that  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  can,  in  one 
moment,  care  me  of  this  mental  infirmity.  That  He 
oan,  I  know  by  experience ;  and  there  are  reasons  for 
which  I  ongbt  to  believe  that  he  will.  Bat  from  hope 
to  despair  is  a  tiansiticm  that  I  haye  made  so  often, 
that  I  can  only  consider  the  hope  which  may  eomc, 
and  which  I  sometimes  believe  will,  as  a  short  prelude 
of  joy,  to  a  miserable  conclusion  of  sorrow  that  shall 
reverend.  Thus  are  my  brightest  hopes  eloaded; 
aqd  thus,  to  me,  is  hope  itself  become  like  a  withered 
flower,  that  has  lost  both  its  hue  and  its  fragrance. 
I  <oaght  not  to  have  written  in  this  dismal  strain  to 
you,  nor  did  I  intend  it ;  you  have  more  need  to  be 
cheered  than  saddened ;  but  a  dearth  of  other  themes 
constrained  me  to  choose  myself  for  a  sahject,  and 
of  myself  I  can  write  no  otherwise.' 

Some  individuals  not  aequainied  with  the  peon** 
Uarity  of  Cowper's  case,  have  remarked,  without 
due  consideration,  that  ha  paid  more  attention  to 
Homer  than  to  the  Bible.  '  The  truth  was,'  as  has 
been  recently  well  observed,  *  that. Homer  was  his 
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oeevpatioB,  ma4  the  Bible,  to  his  dieeeeed  ioMigaa- 
tio«,  an  interdicted  booic ;  at  least,  as  to  any  ray  of 
hofie  which  it  covld  afford  to  console  Us  agitated 
spirits/  Religion,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was  noTor 
OQt  of  his  thovgfats.  If  he  introduced  it  less  fre- 
quently into  bis  letters  than  on  fomer  occasions^  it 
was  not  because  be  was  less  alive  to  its  importaaoe  i 
so  fbr  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  when  he 
did  speak  of  it,  it  was  in  terms  of  the  highest  admi- 
ration.  His  mental  abenatimi,  however,  led  him  to 
imagine  tiiat  to  him  it  was  a  forbidden  subject ;  tluit 
tiioogh  it  was  the  duty  of  others  to  make  things 
divine  flie  subjects  of  their  frequent  and  most  aitea- 
tive  cmisideration,  it  was  equally  his  duty  to  refrain 
from  intermeddling  with  them  at  all.  EntertauuBg 
tiie  same  opinion  of  religion  as  ever,  and  having 
an  equally  fervent  desire  to  participate  of  its  enjoy* 
meats,  he  regretted  this  deeply ;  he  regarded  his  case 
as  most  mysterious,  but  never  once  spoke  of  it  in  tiie 
language  of  impatience  or  complaint.  His  views 
of  the  divine  government  were  such,  that  though 
God  had  been  pleased  to  deal  vrith.  him  in  great 
severity,  yet  no  expression  ever  escaped  his  lips  that 
would  lead  any  one  to  suppose  he  imagined  bim 
unjust  or  even  unkind.* 

*  Perhaps,'  as  an  excellent  critic  has  remarked, 
*  tiiere  never  was  a  finer  instance  of  submission  to 
the  divine  will,  than  Cowper  exhibited  under  the 
heaviest  visitation  that  ever  befel  an  intelligent  being. 
The  sufferer  did  not  indeed  say,  **  If  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him,''  because  the  idea  which  over- 
spread and  eclipsed  his  mind,  forbade  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  trust.  But,  wild  and  irrational  as 
was  the  supposition,  the  surrender  of  his  sonl  was 
not  less  implicit,  nor  the  resignation  less  real,  which 
in  effect,  said,  Though  he  condemn  me  yet  will  I 
justify  him.' 
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S&ily  in  D«eenber,  1790,  C««rper  ted  a  •kort  b«t 
serere  attack  of  that  Derroas  feTer  to  whioh  fce  was 
very  subject,  and  which  he  dreaded  above  all  other 
disorders,  becaase  it  generally  preoeded  a  severe  pa* 
roxysm  of  melancholy.  Happily,  mi  this  ocoasion, 
it  lasted  only  for  a  short  tiae ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mrs* 
King,  dated  the  last  day  of  the  year,  he  thos  reeoids 
bis  feelings  on  the  occasion  :^*  I  have  lately  beea 
Tisited  with  an  indisposition  nraeh  more  fomidahle 
ttan  that  which  I  mentioned  to  yon  in  ny  last--Hi 
neryoQS  fever,  a  disorder  to  which  I  am  sabject,  and 
which  I  dread  abore  all  others,  becanse  it  oomes 
attended  by  a  melancholy  perfectly  insupportable. 
This  is  the  int  day  of  my  complete  reeovery,  the 
<^  first  in  which  I  have  pereeived  no  symptoms  of  my 
terrible  malady.  I  wish  to  be  thankfnl  to  the  Sove- 
reign Dispenser  both  of  health  and  of  sickness,  that, 
thoagh  I  have  felt  cause  enoogh  to  tremble,  He  gives 
me  now  encoaragement  to  hope  that  I  may  dismiss 
my  fears,  and  expect  an  escape  from  my  depressive 
malady.  The  only  drawbaek  to  the  comfort  I  now 
feel,  is  the  intelligence  contained  in  yonrs,  that 
neither  Mr.  King  nor  yoanelf  are  well.  I  dread 
always,  both  for  my  own  health  and  for  that  of  my 
friends,  the  unhappy  inflnences  of  a  year  worn  ont. 
But,  my  dear  Madam,  this  is  the  last  day  of  it,  and  I 
resolve  to  hope  that  the  new  year  shall  obliterate  all 
the  disagreeables  of  the  old  one.  I  can  wish  nothing 
more  warmly,  than  that  it  may  prove  a  prepitioas 
'year  for  you.* 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Cowper  had  sent  his 
'  Homer '  to  the  press ;  and  through  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  winter  he  was  closely  employed  in  correcting 
the  proof-sheets,  and  making  such  alterations  as  he 
still  thought  desirable.  The  time  which  this  oon- 
sumed,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  with  which  he 
engaged  in  it,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— *  My  poetical  operations,  I  mean  of  the 
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ooeanonal  kiad^  luiv«  lately  been  Qpetty  miwii  at  m 
•tMid.  i  toM  yo«,  I  believe,  in  iny  last,  tliat  *  Ho» 
mer/  ia  the  present  stage  of  the  proeess,  occupied 
ne  Bore  intemel J  than  ct^.  He  ttill  continnes  «d 
da  M,  and  tiiieatena,  till  he  shall  be  completely 
iaished,  to  make  all  other  composition  impraeti- 
cable.  I  am  siek  and  ashamed  dC  mys^f  that  I 
fiorgot  my  promise,  bat  it  is  actually  tme  that  I  did 
fotget  it.  Yon,  howeyer,  I  did  not  forget ;  nor  did  I 
forget  to  wonder  and  be  alarmed  at  your  silence, 
being  myself  perfectly  unconscioas  of  my  arreafv. 
All  this,  together  with  yarions  other  trespasses  of 
mine,  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  Hoiper; 
and,  whereTcr  he  is,  he  is  bonnd  to  make  his  apology 
to  all  my  correspondents,  but  to  you  in  particular. 
True  it  is,  that  if  Mrs.  Unwin  did  not  call  me  from 
that  pursuit,  I  should  forget,  in  the  ardour  with 
which  I  persevere  in  it,  both  to  eat  and  to  drink,  if 
not  to  retire  to  rest !  This  aseal  has  increased  in  me 
regularly  as  I  have  proceeded,  and  in  an  exact  ratio, 
as  a  mathematician  would  say,  to  the  progp^ess  I 
have  made  towards  the  point  at  which  I  have  been 
aiming.  You  will  believe  this,  when  I  tell  you 
that,  not  contented  with  my  previous  labours,  I  have 
,  actaaily  revised  the  whole  work,  and  have  made  a 
thousand  alterations  in  it  since  it  has  been  in  the 
press.  I  have  now,  however,  tolerably  well  satisfied 
myself  at  least,  and  trust  that  the  printer  and  I  shall 
tmndle  along  merrily  to  the  conclusion.' 

In  the  commencement  of  1791,  Cowper^s  long-tried 
friend,  Mr.  Newton,  lost  his  wife.  She  died  some  time 
in  January,  after  many  montlis  of  severe  suffering, 
borne  with  exemplary  fortitude  and  patience.  She 
had  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  Cowper's  weK 
fare;  and,  when  she  resided  at  Olney,  had  fre^ 
qnevtly  assisted  Mrs.  Unwin  io  the  arduous  doty 
of  watching  over  the  poet,  during  his  painful  mental 
depression.      Her  decease,  therefore,    was  sure  to 
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affwt  ym  dMpljF ;  and  liie  folWwing  exlnets  horn 
hisletlors  tn  Mr.  Newion,  cm  lUt  tryittg  oceation, 
irill  not  fail  to  be  ioteresthig  s — '  Had  job  beea  a 
.man  of  the  worM,  I  shonld  iMtTe  held  myaelf  bovod, 
1^  the  law  of  ceremonies,  to  have  sent  yon  long 
siiiGe  mj  tribnte  of  eondolenoe.  I  have  sincerely 
moarned  with  yon ;  and  though  you  have  lost  a  wife, 
and  I  only  a  friend,  yet  do  I  understand  too  well 
the  Talae  of  such  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Newton,  not  to 
have  sympathised  with  yon  very  nearly.  But  you 
are  not  a  man  of  the  world;  neither  can  you,  who 
have  Ac  scripture,  and  the  Giver  of  the  scripture 
to  consele  yen,  have  any  need  of  aid  from  others, 
or  eJtpeot  it  from  such  spiritual  imbecility  as 
mine.' 

*  It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  that  you  enjoy 
serenity  of  mind,  after  your  great  loss.  It  is  well  in 
all  circamstances,  even  in  the  most  afllietive,  vnth 
those  who  have  God  for  their  comforter.  You  do  me 
justice  in  giving  entire  credit  to  my  expressions  of 
friendship  for  you.  No  day  passes  in  which  I  do 
not  look  back  to  the  days  that  are  fled,  and  conse- 
quently none  in  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  affec* 
tionately  reminded  of  yon,  and  of  her  whom  you 
have  lost  for  a  season.  I  cannot  even  see  Olney 
spire  from  any  of  the  fields  in  the  neighbouriiood, 
much  less  can  I  enter  the  town,  and  still  less  ^e 
vicarage,  without  experiencing  the  force  of  those 
mementos,  and  recollecting  a  multitude  of  passages 
to  which  yon  and  yours  were  parties.  The  past 
would  appear  a  dream,  were  the  remembrance  of  it 
lesa  affecting.  It  was,  in  the  most  important  re- 
spects, so  unlike  my  present  moment,  that  I  am 
sometimes  almost  tempted  to  suppose  it  a  dream! 
But  the  difference  between  dreams  and  realities  long 
8io«e  elapsed,  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  this :  that  a 
dream,  however  painful  and  pleasant  at  the  time, 
and  p^haps  for  a  few  ensuing  hours,  passes  like  an 
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r  tfciMi^  the  wr,  lomiiKBo  «»«»•  o^  ^^  fl>8^ 
bcyMl  it ;  but  o«r  acteal  ezperienoes  make  a  lasti^^ 
iMpfcssHHi.  We  renew  those  which  interested  « 
■meh  when  they  oeeoned,  with  hardly  less  intemt 
than  in  the  first  instaaee ;  and  whether  few  years  or 

■y  have  iatenrened,  our  sensibility  makes  thcsi 
I  present^-saeh  a  mere  nullity  is  time,  to  a  crea- 
tare  to  whom  God  gives  a  feeing  heart  and  the 
facalty  of  reoolieetion.' 

In  inne,  1791,  having  completed  his  long  and  ai^ 
daoas  andertaking-~>the  translation  ai  *  Homer/  he 
thus  writes  to  Mr.  Newton  on  the  occasion : — '  Con- 
sidering the  mnltiplicity  of  yoor  engagements,  and 
the  importance,  no  doubt,  of  most  of  them,  I  asii 
boond  to  set  the  higher  valae  on  your  letters ;  and, 
instead  of  grumbling  that  they  come  so  seldom,  to  be 
thankful  to  you  that  they  come  at  all.  You  are  now 
going  into  the  country,  where  I  presume  yon  will 
have  less  to  do ;  and  I  am  rid  of  '  Homer :'  let  us 
try,  therefore,  if  in  the  interval  between  the  present 
hour  and  the  next  busy  season  (for  I  too,  if  I  live, 
shall  probably  be  occupied  again),  we  can  contrive 
to  exchange  letters  more  frequently  than  for  some 
time  past.  You  do  justice  to  me,  and  to  Mrs.  Unwio, 
when  you  assure  yourself  that  to  hear  of  your  health, 
will  give  us  pleasure.  I  know  not,  in  truth,  whose 
health  and  well-being  could  give  us  more.  The 
years  that  we  have  seen  together  will  never  be  out 
of  our  remembrance ;  and,  so  long  as  we  remember 
them,  we  must  remember  you  with  affection.  In  the 
pulpit,  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  you  have  laboured  in 
every  possible  way  to  serve  us ;  and  we  must  have 
a  short  memory,  indeed,  for  the  kindness  of  a  frigid, 
could  we  by  any  mean^  become  forgetful  of  yours. 
It  would  grieve  me  more  than  it  does,  to  hear  yoa 
complain  of  the  eilects  of  time,  were  not  I  also  myself 
the  subject  of  them.  While  he  is  wearing  out  yon 
and  other  dear  friends  of  mine,  he  spares  not  me ; 
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for  wliich  I  ought  to  accoont  myself  obliged  to  him, 
nnce  I  should  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  saryiyiog 
all  that  I  have  ever  loved — the  most  melancholy  lot 
that  can  befal  a  mortal.  God  knows  what  will  be 
my  doom  hereafter ;  bat  precioas  as  life  necessarily 
seems  to  a  mind  donbtfal  of  its  fature  happiness,  I 
love  not  the  world,  I  trust,  so  much,  as  to  wish  a 
place  in  it  when  all  my  beloved  shall  have  left  it. 
As  to  Homer,  I  am  sensible  that,  except  as  an  amase- 
ment,  he  was  never  worth  my  meddling  with ;  bat  as 
an  amusement,  he  was  to  me  invaluable.  As  sach,  he 
served  me  more  than  ^ye  years ;  and  in  that  respect 
I  know  not  at  present  where  I  shall  find  his  equal. 
Xoa  oblige  me  by  saying,  that  you  will  read  him  for 
fiay  sake.  I  verily  believe  that  any  person  of  a  spi- 
ritual turn  may  read  him  to  some  advantage.  He 
viay  suggest  reflections  that  may  not  be  unservice- 
able, even  in  a  sermon ;  for  I  know  not  where  we 
eau  find  more  striking  examples  of  the  pride,  the 
arrogance,  and  the  insignificanee  of  man;  at  the 
same  time  that,  by  ascribing  all  events  to  a  divine 
Interposition,  he  inculcates  comtantly  the  belief  of  a 
ProvideDce';  insists  much  on  the  duty  of  charity 
towards  the  poor  and  the  stranger;  on  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  superiors,  and  to  our  seniors  in  par- 
ticular; and  on  the  expedience  and  necessity  of 
prayer  and  piety  towards  the  gods;  a  piety  mis- 
taken indeed  in  its  object,  but  exemplary  for  the 
punctuality  of  its  performance.  Thousands  who  will 
not  learn  from  scripture  to  ask  a  blessing,  either  on 
their  actions  or  on  their  food,  may  learn  it,  if  they 
please,  from  Homer.' 

It  appears  from  the  above  extract  that  Cowper 
had  no  expectation  of  again  seeing  his  Homer  until 
it  was  actually  before  the  public.  Johnson,  the  pub- 
lisher, however,  unexpectedly  to  him,  sent  him  an 
interleaved  copy  of  the  work,  recommending  him  to 
revise  it  again^  before  the  sheets  were  worked  off. 

X 
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On  this  occasion,  he  thus  writes  to  his  friend^  Iff. 
Newton : — *  I  did  not  foresee,  when  I  challenged 
you  to  a  brisker  correspondence,  that  a  new  eng^age* 
ment  of  all  my  leisure  time  was  at  hand, — a  new, 
and  yet  an  old  one.  An  interleayed  copy  of  my 
Homer  arrived  soon  after  from  Johnson,  in  which  he 
recommended  it  to  me  to  make  any  alterations  that 
might  yet  be  expedient,  with  a  view  to  another  im- 
pression. The  alterations  that  I  make  are  indeed 
but  few,  and  they  are  also  short ;  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  half  a  line  in  two  thousand.  But  the  lines  are, 
I  suppose,  nearly  forty  thousand  in  all ;  and  to  reyiw 
them  critically  must  consequently  be  a  work  of  time 
and  labour.  I  suspend  it,  however,  for  your  sake, 
till  the  present  sheet  be  filled,  and  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  shrink  from  my  own  offer.  Were  I  capable 
of  envying,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  good 
man,  I  should  envy  Mr.  Venn,  and  Mr.  Berridge, 
and  yourself,  who  have  spent,  and  while  they  last 
will  continue  to  spend,  your  lives  in  the  service  of 
the  only  Master  worth  serving ;  labouring  always  for 
the  MmU  of  men,  and  not  to  tickle  their  ears,  as  I 
do.  But  this  I  can  say,  God  knows  how  much  rather 
I  would  be  the  obscure  tenant  of  a  lath  and  plaster 
cottage,  with  a  lively  sense  of  my  interest  in  a  Re- 
deemer, than  the  most  admired  object  of  public  notice 
without  it.  Alas !  what  is  a  whole  poem,  even  one 
of  Homer^s,  compared  with  a  single  aspiration  that 
finds  its  way  immediately  to  God,  though  clothed  in 
ordinary  language,  or  perhaps  not  articulated  at  all. 
These  are  my  sentiments  as  much  as  ever  they  were, 
though  my  days  are  all  running  to  waste  ammig 
Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work ;  and  if  I  am  ordained  to  work  to  any 
better  purpose,  that  desirable  period  cannot  be  far 
distant  My  day  is  beginning  to  shut  in,  as  every 
man's  must,  who  is  on  the  verge  of  sixty.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Puhlieation  of  his  Homer--To  whom  dedicated— Bene^ 
fiH  he  had  derived  from  it — Feels  the  want  of  employ* 
ment — Prepares  materials  for  a  splendid  edition  of 
Milton's  poetic  works — Attempts  of  his  friends  to  dis" 
suaele  himfrom  his  new  engagement — His  relies — The 
commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hay  ley — 
Mrs,  Unwinds  first  attach  of  paralysis — Manner  in  which 
it  affected  Cowper — Remarks  on  Milton's  labours — 
Reply  to  Mr,  Newton's  letter  on  original  composition 
— Continuance  of  his  depression — First  letter  from 
Mr,  Hayley — Unpleasant  circumstance  respecting  it 
— Mr,  Hayle^s  first  visit  to  Weston — Kind  manner 
in  which  he  was  received — Mrs.  Unwin's  second  severe 
paralytic  attack — Cowper's  feelings  on  the  occasion 
— Mr.  Hayley's  departure — Cowper's  warm  attach' 
ment  to  him — Reflections  on  the  recent  changes  he  had 
witnessed — Promises  to  visit  Eartham — Makes  pre- 
parations for  the  journey — Peculiarity  of  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion. 


On  the  1st  July,  1791,  Cowper's  Homer  appeared. 
After  so  many  years'  incessant  toil,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  woald  feel  otherwise  than  anxious 
respecting  the  reception  it  met  with  from  the  public. 
He  had  laboured  indefatigably  to  produce  a  faithful 
X  s 
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and  free  translation  of  the  inimitable  original,  and 
he  coald  not  be  indifferent  to  the  result.  To  Mrs. 
King  he  thas  writes  on  the  occasion : — '  My  Homer 
is  gone  forth,  and  I  can  sincerely  say — Joy  go  with 
it!  What  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the 
generality  I  cannot  tell,  having  heard  no  more  aboat 
it  since  its  publication,  than  if  no  such  work  existed. 
I  must  except,  however,  an  anonymous  eulo^um 
from  some  man  of  letters,  which  I  received  about  a 
week  ago.  It  was  kind  in  a  perfect  stranger,  as  he 
avows  himself  to  be,  to  relieve  me,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  at  so  early  a  day,  from  much  of  the  anxiety 
that  I  could  not  but  feel  on  such  an  occasion:  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  who  he  is,  only  that  I  might 
thank  him/ 

Cowper,  very  properly,  dedicated  the  Iliad  to  his 
noble  relative  Earl  Cowper,  and  the  Odyssey  to  the 
dowager  Countess  Spencer,  whom,  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  thus  describes  : — *  We  had  a  visit  on  Mon- 
day from  one  of  the  first  women  in  the  world;  1 
mean,  in  point  of  character  and  accomplishments,— 
the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer!  I  may  receive,  per- 
haps, some  honours  hereafter,  should  my  translation 
speed  according  to  my  wishes,  and  the  pains  I  have 
taken  with  it;  but  shall  never  receive  any  that  I 
esteem  so  highly ;  she  is  indeed  worthy  to  whom  I 
shall  dedicate,  and  may  but  my  Odyssey  prove  as 
worthy  of  her,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
critics.' 

Whether  it  arose  from  the  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions of  the  public,  or  from  the  utter  impossibility  of 
conveying  all  the  graces  and  the  beauties  of  these 
th^*^^^'*®^  poems  in  a  translation,  it  is  certain  tliat 
ssitisf^^^^^'  ^^^^  *^®y  appeared,  did  not  give  that 
^hich^^'^^"'  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  author  or  to  his  readeis, 
•^ifficuj*^.^  heen  anticipated.    It  would  perhaps  be 
^^*"  tile  ijvj    '^^^  impossible,  to  assign  a  better  reason. 
'Qperfection  of  Cowper*s  translation,  if  im-  j 
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perfection  it  deserves  to  be  called,  than  that  men- 
tioned  by  his  justly  admired  biographer,  Mr.  Hayley. 
— '  Homer  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  his  own 
lan^aage,  and  he  has  been  so  long  an  idol  in  every 
literary  mind,  that  any  copy  of  him,  which  the  best 
of  modem  poets  can  execute,  must  probably  resemble 
in  its  effect,  the  portrait  of  a  gleeful  woman,  painted 
by  an  excellent  artist  for  her  lover;  the  lover,  indeed, 
will  acknowledge  great  merit  in  the  work,  and  think 
himself  much  indebted  to  the  skill  of  such  an  artist ; 
but  he  will  never  acknowledge,  as  in  truth  he  never 
can  feel,  that  -the  best  of  resemblances  exhibits  all 
the  grace  that  he  discerns  in  the  beloved  original.   So 
fares  it  with  the  admirers  of  Homer;  his  very  trans- 
lators themselves  feel  so  perfectly  the  power  of  this 
predominant  affection,  that  they  gradually  g^ow  dis- 
contented with  their  own  labour,  however  approved 
in  the  moment  of  its  supposed  completion.     This 
was  so  remarkably  the  case  with  Cowper,  that  in 
process  of  time  we  shall  see  him  employed  upon 
what  may  almost  be  called  his  second  translation,  so 
great  were  the  alterations  he  made  in  a  deliberate 
revisal  of  the  work  for  a  second  edition.    And  in  the 
preface  to  that  edition,  he  has  spoken  of  his  own 
labour  with  the  most  frank  and  ingenuous  veracity. 
Yet  of  the  first  edition  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  said, 
that  it  accomplished  more  than  any  of  his  poetical 
predecessors  had  achieved  before  him.    It  made  the 
nearest  approach  to  that  sweet  majestic  simplicity 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the 
great  prince  and  father  of  poets/ 

If  Cowper  had  derived  no  other  benefit  from  his 
translation  than  that  of  constant  employment,  for  so 
long  a  time,  when  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of  it,  it 
would  have  been  to  him  invaluable,  as  the  best  and 
most  effectual  remedy  for  that  inordinate  sensibility 
to  which  he  was  subject.  Besides  this,  however,  it 
procured  him  other  advantages  of  paramount  im* 
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portance;  it  improred  the  general  state  of  his  besltli; 
it  introduced  him  to  a  circle  of  litenuy  Maids, 
whom  he  would  otherwise  never  have  known,  and 
who,  when  they  once  knew  him,  could  not  fail  to 
feel  affectionately  interested  in  his  welfare  ;  it 
brought  him  into  closer  contact  with  those  with 
whom  he  had  previously  been  acquainted,  by  indue- 
ing  him  to  avail  himself  of  their  kind  offers  and 
assistance  in  the  transcribing  way,'  which,  to  a  mind 
like  his,  could  not  fail  to  become  a  source  of  almost 
uninterrupted  enjoyment;  it  established  his  repa- 
tation  as  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  un- 
questionably ranked  him  among  the  highest  class 
of  poets. 

A  living  writer  has  well  remarked,  that  '  to  Cow- 
per^s  translation  of  Homo^,  we  are  beholden,  not 
only  for  the  pleasure  which  a  perusal  will  be  sure  to 
afford  to  reasonable  and  patient  readers,  but  we  nay 
attribute  to  its  happy  possession  of  his  mind  all  the 
beautiful  and  inimitable  letters  which  appear  in  his 
correspondence,  during  the  progress  of  that  work.  The 
toil  of  daily  turning  over  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
of  poets,  in  every  form  of  English  that  his  ing^enuity 
could  devise,  occupied,  for  many  years,  that  very 
portion  of  his  time  which,  with  a  person  of  no  pro- 
fession, and  having  no  stated  duties  to  perform,  lies 
heaviest  upon  the  spirit.  The  salutary  exercise  of 
his  morning  studies  made  him  relish  with  keener 
aest  the  relaxation  of  his  social  hours,  or  those  wel* 
come  opportunities  of  epistolary  converse  with  the 
absent,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  little 
happiness  allowed  to  him  lay ;  he  is  never  more  at 
home,  consequently  never  more  amiable,  sprightly, 
and  entertaining,  and  even  poetical,  than  in  his  cor- 

1  It  is  said  tliat  Broome  assisted  Pope  very  largely  in  his  tramthUim 
qf  Homer}  but  Cowper  had  no  assistant  in  that  waj.  All  the 
rrhrockmorton  family,  Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  many  othen, 
helped  him  aa  transcribers,  an^  only  as  such. 
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fetpondenoe,  when  he  poors  out  all  the  treuiires 
of  his  mind  and  the  affectioiis  of  his  heuty  npoa  the 
paper  which  is  to  be  the  speaking  representative  of 
himself  to  those  he  loves.  It  has  often  been  regretted 
thi^  instead  of  this  laboor  in  vain,  as  the  translation 
of  Romer  has  sometimes  seemed  to  many,  he  had 
not  spent  an  eqnal  portion  of  time  and  talent  on 
original  composition.  The  regret  is  at  least  as  much 
bestowed  in  vain,  as  was  that  laboar ;  for  there  is  no 
well-fonnded  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  momentary 
jeopardy  in  which  he  lived,  of  being  planged  into 
sadden,  irretrievable  despondence,  that  if  he  had 
been  otherwise  employed  he  could  have  maintained 
even  that  small  share  of  health  and  cheerfulness 
which  he  enjoyed/ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  mind  like  Cow- 
per^s  could  remain  for  any  lengthened  period  unem- 
ployed. Accustomed  as  he  had  long  been  to  intense 
application,  when  he  had  completed  his  great  work, 
he  immediately  felt  the  want  of  some  other  engage- 
ment. To  a  mind  less  active  than  his,  replying  to 
his  correspondents,  now  become  most  numerous, 
woald  have  been  employment  amply  sufficient — 
especially  as  he  was  considerably  in  arrears  with 
iJiem,  owing  to  his  previous  labours.  This,  however, 
was  not  enough  for  Cowper.  He  wanted  something 
more  worthy  of  his  powers ;  something  that  required 
more  vigour  of  thought,  and  demanded  more  severe 
application.  Several  of  his  friends  again  urged  him 
io  original  composition,  and  in  ail  probability  they 
would  have  been  saecessful,  had  he  not,  about  this 
time,  received  a  letter  from  his  publisher,  of  whose 
jndgm^it  and  integrity  he  had  always  entertained  a 
high  opinion,  recommending  him  to  prepare  mate- 
rials for  a  splendid  edition  of  Milton.  To  this  pro- 
posal Cowper  immediately  assented.  He  had  always 
expressed  himself  delighted  with  Milton's  poetry, 
and  on  one  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  his  firiend  Mr. 
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Unwin,  bad  thus  yentmed  to  defend  his  charactet 
from  tbe  severe  ceosores  cast  upon  him  by  Johnson, 
in  his*  lives  of  the  Poets:' — ^*  I  have  been  well 
entertained  with  Johnson's  biography,  for  which  I 
thank  yon.  With  one  exception,  and  that  an  important 
one,  I  think  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual 
good  sense  and  sufficiency.  His  treatment  of  Milton 
is  nnmerciful  to  the  last  degree.  He  has  belabooied 
that  great  poet's  diaracter  with  the  most  indastrieus 
craelty.  As  a  man,  he  has  hardly  left  him  the 
shadow  of  one  good  quality.  Churlishness  in  his 
private  life,  and  a  rancorous  hatred  of  every  thing 
royal  in  his  public,  are  the  two  colours  with  which 
he  has  smeared  all  the  canvas.  If  he  had  any 
virtues,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Doctor's  pio 
tore  of  him,  and  it  is  well  for  Milton  that  some 
sonmess  in  his  temper  is  the  only  vice  with  which 
his  memory  has  been  charged ;  it  is  evident  enough,, 
that  if  his  biographer  could  have  discovered  more, 
he  would  not  have  spared  him.  As  a  poet,  he  has 
treated  him  with  severity  enough,  and  has  plucked 
one  or  two  of  the  most  beautiful  feathers  out  of  his 
muse's  wing,  and  trampled  them  under  bis  great  foot. 
He  has  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Ly- 
cidas  and  has  taken  occasion  from  that  channing 
poem,  to  expose  to  ridicule  (what  is  indeed  ridi- 
culous enough)  the  childish  prattling  of  pastoral 
compositions,  as  if  Lycidas  was  the  prototype  and 
pattern  of  them  all.  The  liveliness  of  the  descrip- 
tioD,  the  sweetness  of  the  numbers,  the  classical 
spirit  of  antiquity  that  pervades  it,  go  for  nothing* 
I  am  convinced,  by  the  way,  that  he  has  no  ear  for 
poetical  numbers,  or  that  it  was  stopped  by  preju- 
dice against  the  harmony  of  Milton's.  Was  there 
ever  any  thing  so  delightful  as  the  music  of  the 
Paradise  Lost?  It  is  like  that  of  a  fine  organ ;  has 
the  fullest  and  the  deepest  tones  of  majesty,  with 
all  the  softness  and  elegance  of  the  Dorian  fint&i 
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Variety  withoat  end,  and  never  equalled,  unless 
perhaps  by  Virgil.  Yet  the  Doctor  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say  apon  this  copious  theme,  but  talks 
something  about  the  unfitness  of  the  English  lan- 
^age  for  blank-verse,  and  how  apt  it  is,  in  the  mouth 
of  some  readers,  to  degenerate  into  declamation.' 

Cowper  had  no  sooner  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  his  new  engagement,  than  he  communi* 
eated  it  to  his  correspondents.  To  one  he  writes, 
'  I  am  deep  in  a  new  literary  engagement,  being 
retained  by  my  bookseller  as  editor  of  an  intended 
most  magnificent  edition  of  Milton's  poetical  works. 
This  will  occupy  me  as  much  as  Homer  did,  for  a 
year  or  two  to  come ;  and  when  I  have  finished  it,  I 
shall  have  run  through  all  the  degrees  of  my  profes- 
sion, as  author,  translator,  and  editor.  I  know  not 
that  a  fourth  could  be  found ;  but  if  a  fourth  can  be 
found,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  it.  I  am  now  translate 
ing  Milton's  Latin  poems.  I  g^ve  them,  as  opportu** 
nity  offers,  all  the  variety  of  measures  that  I  can. 
S<Hne  I  render  in  heroic  rhymes,  some  in  stanzas, 
some  in  seven,  some  in  eight  syllable  measure,  and 
some  in  blank  verse.  They  will  altogether,  I  hope, 
make  an  agreeable  miscellany  for  the  English  reader. 
They  are  certainly  good  in  themselves,  and  cannot 
fail  to  please,  but  by  the  fault  of  their  translator.' 

One  of  his  most  esteemed  correspondents,  the  Rev* 
Walter  Bagot,  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  en* 
tering  upon  his  new  engagement,  and  urged  him  to 
publish  in  a  third  volume  what  original  pieces  he 
had  already  composed,  added  to  a  translation  of 
Milton's  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  Had  this  plan 
been  suggested  to  him  earlier,  he  would,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  have  pursued  it,  as  he  thus  writes  to  his 
friend  on  the  subject : — '  As  to  Milton,  the  die  i& 
cast.  I  am  engaged,  have  bargained  with  Johnson, 
and  cannot  recede.  I  should  otherwise  have  been 
glad  to  do  as  you  advise,  to  make  the  translation 
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ef  his  Latin  and  Italian  poems  part  of  another  to- 
lame,  for  with  such  an  addition,  I  haye  nearly  as 
much  verse  in  my  budget  as  would  be  required  for 
the  purpose/ 

From  some  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Hurdis,  the  author  of  '  The  Village  Curate/  with 
whom  Cowper  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  a 
few  months  previous  to  this,  and  to  whom  he  had 
written  several  most  interesting  letters,  it  would 
appear  as  if  he  entered  upon  his  new  engagement 
radier  precipitately,  and  without  due  consideration. 
'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  wishing  that  1  were 
employed  on  some  original  work,  rather  than  in 
translation.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  of  your  mind ; 
and  unless  I  could  find  another  Homer,  I  shall  pro- 
mise (I  believe)  and  vow,  when  I  have  done  with 
Milton,  never  to  translate  again.  But  my  veneration 
for  our  great  countryman  is  equal  to  what  I  feel  for 
the  Grecian  ;  and  consequently  I  am  happy,  and  feel 
myself  honourably  employed,  whatever  I  do  for 
Milton.  I  am  now  translating  his  Epitaphiutn  Hc- 
numU;  a  pastoral,  in  my  judgment,  equal  to  any  of 
Virgirs  Bucolics,  but  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  (so  it 
pleased  him)  speaks,  as  I  remember,  contemptu- 
ously. But  he  who  never  saw  any  beauty  in  a  rural 
scene,  was  not  likely  to  have  much  taste  for  a 
pastoral .    In  pace  quieseat ! ' 

Among  other  consequences  resulting  fkom  his  new 
undertaking,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  to  himself 
was,  its  becoming  the  means  of  introducing  him  to 
an  acquaintance  with  his  esteemed  friend  and  future 
biographer,  Mr.  Hayley.  This  important  event  in 
Gowper's  life,  for  so  it  afterwards  proved, — ^is  related 
with  so  much  beauty  and  simplicity  by  Mr.  Hayley 
in  his  life  of  Cowper,  and  reflects  a  lustre  so  bright 
on  both  the  biographer  and  the  poet,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  it  in  his  own  words.  Mr.  Hayley 
thus  relates  the  circumstance : — '  As  it  is  to  Milton 
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<bat  I  am  in  a  great  meaanre  indebted  for  what  I 
Boiast  ever  regard  aa  a  signal  bieMing,  the  friendahip 
of  Cowper,  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  dwelling  a 
little  on  the  circomsiances  that  produced  it ;  circnm- 
stances  which  often  lead  me  to  repeat  those  sweet 
Terses  of  my  friend,  on  the  casual  origin  of  oor 
yalaable  attachments/ 

'  Mysterious  are  His  wmys  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  Qnezpected  how, 
When  minds  that  never  met  before 
Shall  meet,  unite,  sad  part  no  more : 
It  is  the  allotment  of  the  skies. 
The  hand  of  the  sapremetr  wise. 
That  guides  and  governs  oor  affections. 
And  plans  and  orders  oor  connections.' 

^  These  charming  lines  strike  with  peculiar  force  on 
my  heart,  when  I  recollect  that  it  was  an  idle  en* 
deavonr  to  make  us  enemies,  which  gave  rise  to  our 
intimacy,  and  that  I  was  providentially  conducted 
to  Weston  at  a  season  when  my  presence  there 
afforded  peculiar  comfort  to  my  affectionate  friend, 
ander  the  pressure  of  a  very  heavy  domestic  ai&io* 
tion  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  very  tender 
spirits.  The  entreaty  of  many  persons  whom  I  wished 
to  oblige,  bad  engaged  me  to  write  a  life  of  Milton, 
bef<»e  I  bad  the  slightest  suspicion  that  my  work 
eoald  interfere  with  the  projects  of  any  man ;  but  I 
was  soon  surprised  and  concerned  in  hearing  that  I 
waa  represented  in  a  newspaper  as  an  antagonist  of 
Cowper.  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  our  correspondence  soon  endeared  us  to  cadi 
other  in  no  common  degree.  The  series  of  his  let« 
ters  to  me  I  value,  not  only  as  memorials  of  a  most 
dear  and  honourable  friendship,  but  as  exquisite 
examples  of  epistolary  excellence.' 

The  above  interesting  extract  will  have  infoimed 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Hayley  paid  Cowper  a  visit  at 
Weston ;  this  visit,  however,  so  gratifying  to  both 
parties,  did  not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of  May> 
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1792.  In  the  December  previous,  Cowper  met  witk 
a  more  severe  domestic  calamity  than  he  had  lately 
experienced.  Mrs.  Unwin,  his  affectionate  compa- 
nion, who  had  watched  over  him  with  so  much  ten* 
derness  and  anxiety,  for  so  many  years,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  strong^  symptoms  of  paralysis.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  dated  21st  December, 
1791,  Cowper  thus  relates  this  painful  event : — *  On 
Saturday  last,  while  I  was  at  my  desk,  near  the 
window,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  at  the  fire-side  opposite  to 
it,  I  heard  her  suddenly  exclaim,  '  Oh !  Mr.  Cowper, 
don't  let  me  fall ! '  I  turned,  and  saw  her  actnally 
falling,  and  started  to  her  side  just  in  time  to  prevent 
her.  She  was  seized  with  a  violent  giddiness,  which 
lasted,  though  with  some  abatement,  the  whole  day, 
and  was  attended  with  some  other  very  alafming 
symptoms.  At  present,  however  she  is  relieved  from 
the  vertigo,  and  seems  in  all  respects  better.  She 
has  been  my  faithful  and  affectionate  nurse  for  many 
years,  and  consequently  has  a  claim  on  all  my  atten- 
tions. She  has  them,  and  will  have  them,  as  long  as  she 
wants  them,  which  will  probably  be,  at  tiie  least,  a  con* 
siderable  time  to  come.  I  feel  the  shock,  as  yon  may 
suppose,  in  every  nerve.  God  grant  that  there  may 
be  no  repetition  of  it*  Another  such  a  stroke  iipoil 
her  would,  I  think,  overset  me  completely ;  but  at 
present  I  hold  up  bravely.' 

Notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  CowpeFs 
studies,  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Unwin's  indispositiont 
and  by  the  extreme  slowness  of  her  recovery,  he  had 
now  become  so  much  accustomed  to  regular  employ* 
ment,  and  had  derived  from  it  so  many  advantages^ 
that  he  could  not  possibly  remain  inactive.  In  the 
month  of  February  we  find  him  thus  employed^ 
*  Milton,  at  present,  engrosses  me  altogether.  His 
Latin  pieces  I  have  translated,  and  have  begun  with 
the  Italian.  These  are  few,  and  will  not  detain  me 
long.  I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  deliberate  upon 
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aad  settle  the  plan  of  my  commentary,  wbich  I  bave 
bitherto  had  but  little  time  to  consider.  I  look  forward 
to  it  for  this  reason  with  some  anxiety.    I  trast  that 
this  anxiety  will  cease,  when  I  have  once  satisfied 
myself  about  the  best  manner  of  conducting  it.   But, 
after  all,  I  seem  to  fear  more  the  labour  to  which  it 
ealls  me,  than  any  great  difiiculty  with  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  attended.    To  the  labours  of  versifying 
I  have  no  objection,  but  to  the  labours  of  criticism  I 
am  new,  and  apprehend  that  I  shall  find  them  weari- 
some.    Should  that  be  the  case  I  shall  be  dull,  but 
mast  be  contented  to  share  the  censure  of  being  so, 
with   almost  all  the  commentators  that  have  ever 
existed.    I  will,  however,  have  no  horrida  helia,  if  I 
can  help  it.    It  is,  at  least,  my  present  purpose  to 
avoid  them  if  possible;  for  which  reason,  I  shall 
(sonfine  myself  to  the  mere  business  of  an  annotator, 
which  is  my  proper  province,  and  shall  sift  out  of 
Warton's  notes  every  tittle  that  relates  to  the  private 
character,  or  political  or  religious  principles  of  my 
author.    These  are  properly  subjects  for  a  biogra« 
pher's  handling,  but  by  no  means,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for  a  commentator's.' 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Newton, 
pressing  for  original  composition,  written  about  this 
time,  Cowper  thus  expresses  himself: — '  Your  de- 
mand for  more  original  composition  from  me  will,  if 
I  live,  and  it  please  God  to  aflbrd  me  health,  in  all 
probability,  be  sooner  or  later  gratified.  In  the 
meantime  you  need  not,  and  if  you  turn  the  matter 
over  in  your  thoughts  a  little,  you  will  perceive  that 
you  need  not,  think  me  unworthily  employed  in  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  Milton.  His  two  principal 
poems  are  of  a  kind  which  call  for  an  editor  who 
believes  the  gospel,  and  is  well  grounded  in  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  Such  an  editor  they  have  never  had, 
though  only  such  an  one  can  be  qualified  for  the  office.' 
The  peculiarity  of  Cowper's  religious  feelings  still 
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contiitui^d  to  exist;  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  bim 
to  divest  himself  entirely  of  those  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions of  his  own  personal  exclusion  from  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel,  which  had  harassed  and  distressed 
him  for  so  many  years.  On  every  other  subject  he 
conld  write  and  converse  with  ease  to  himself  and 
with  pleasure  to  others;  but  the  morbid  tendency 
of  his  mind  to  despondency,  tinged  all  his  remarks 
with  midnight  gloom  whenever  he  adverted  to  this. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Newton  about  this  time.  After  describing,  in 
his  own  playful  manner,  some  changes  that  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  curcle  of  his  iaunediate 
acquaintance,  he  thus  closes  his  letter,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  exeellence  of  the  remarks,  evinces 
the  existence  of  considerable  depression.  *  Such  is 
this  variable  scene,  so  variable,  that,  had  the  reflec- 
tioas  I  sometimes  make  upon  it  a  permanent  influ- 
ence, I  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  new 
connexion ;  and  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  muta-^ 
bility,  lead  almost  the  life  of  a  hermit.  It  is  well 
with  those  who,  like  you,  have  God  for  their  com- 
panion ;  death  cannot  deprive  them  of  Attn,  and  kg 
changes  not  the  place  of  his  abode.  Other  changes, 
therefore,  to  them  are  all  supportable  ;  and  what  yoo 
say  of  your  own  experience  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  it.  Had  you  lived  without  God,  you  coaid 
not  have  endured  the  loss  you  mention.  May  he 
preserve  the  from  a  similar  one ;  at  least,  till  he  shall 
be  pleased  to  draw  me  to  himself  again.  Then,  if 
ever  that  day  ccme,  it  will  make  me  equal  to  my 
burden  ;  at  present,  I  can  bear  nothing  well,  I,  how- 
ever, generally  manage  to  pass  my  time  comfortably, 
as  much  so,  at  least,  as  Mrs.  Unwin's  frequent  indis* 
position,  and  my  no  less  frequent  troubles  of  mind, 
will  permit.  When  I  am  much  distressed,  any  com- 
pany bat  her's  distresses  me  more,  and  makes  me 
doubly  sensible  of  my  sufferings,  though  sometimes, 
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I  confess,  it  falls  oat  otherwise ;  aad^by  the  help  of 
more  general  conversation,  I  recover  that  elastieity 
of  mind  which  is  able  to  resist  the  pressure.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe,  I  am  situated  exactly  as  I  should 
wisli  to  be,  were  my  situation  determined  by  my  own 
election ;  and  am  denied  no  comfort  that  is  compa- 
tible v?itb  the  total  absence  of  the  chief  of  all.  I  re» 
joiced,  and  had  great  reason  to  do  so,  in  your  coming 
to  Weston,  for  I  think  the  Lord  came  with  you.  Not, 
indeed,  to  abide  with  me,  nor  to  restore  me  to  that 
intercourse  which  I  had  with  him,  and  which  I 
enjoyed  twenty  years  ago,  but  to  awaken  in  me, 
however,  more  spiritual  feeling  than  I  have  expe- 
rienced, except  in  two  instances,  all  that  time.  The 
comforts  that  I  had  received^  under  your  ministry  in 
better  days,  all  rushed  upon  my  recollection ;  and, 
daring  two  or  three  transient  moments,  seemed  to  be 
in  a  degree  renewed.  You  will  tell  me  that,  tran* 
sient  as  they  were,  they  were  yet  evidences  of  a  love 
that  is  not  so ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  believe  it.' 

Cowper's  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  natural 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  might,  from  his  se- 
cluded situation,  have  been  supposed  to  be  extreme- 
ly superficial.  It  was,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
most  deep  and  extensive.  To  his  friend  Mr.  Rose, 
who  had  met  with  some  unkind  and  ungrateful 
treatment,  he  writes : — *  You  are  learning  what  all 
learn,  though  few  at  so  early  an  age,  that  man  is  an 
ungrateful  mortal ;  and  that  benefits  too  often,  in- 
stead of  securing  a  due  return,  operate  rather  as  pro- 
vocations to  ill  treatment.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
summum  malum  of  the  human  heart.  Towards  God 
we  are  ail  guilty  of  it,  more  or  less;  but  between 
nkan  and  man,  we  may  thank  God  for  it,  that  there 
are  some  exceptions.  He  leaves  this  peccant  prin- 
ciple to  operate  in  some  degree  against  himself  in 
all,  for  our  humiliation,  I  suppose ;  and  because  the 
pernicious  efi'ects  of  it  in  reality  cannot  injure  him, 
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he  cannot  saffer  by  tiieni :  but  be  knows,  tbat  nnlesi 
be  sboald  lestrain  its  influence  on  tbe  dealings  of 
mankind  witb  eacb  ofb^,  tbe  bands  of  society  would 
be  dissolved,  and  all  tbe  charitable  intercourse  at  an 
end  amongst  us.  It  was  said  of  Archbisbop  CnuH 
mer,  '  Do  bim  an  ill  turn  and  you  make  bim  your 
friend  for  ever ;'  of  otbers  it  may  be  said,  '  Do  them 
a  good  one  and  they  will  be  for  ever  your  enemiei,* 
It  is  the  grace  of  God  only  that  makes  the  diSe* 
rence/ 

We  have  already  informed  our  readers,  that 
Gowper's  engagement  as  the  editor  of  Milton,  be- 
came the  means  of  introducing  him  to  Mr.  Hay  ley. 
He  received  the  first  letter  from  that  gentleman  in 
March,  1792.  An  incident  occurred  respecting  this 
letter  which  ought  not  to  go  unrecorded ;  as  it  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  that  friendship,  which  became 
to  both  the  poets  a  source  of  the  purest  enjoyment. 
Neither  of  these  talented  individuals  had,  at  that 
time,  any  knowledge  of  each  other.  Mr.  Hayley  had 
read  Gowper's  productions,  with  no  ordinary  emo- 
tions of  delight,  and  had  conseqaently  conceived  tbe 
highest  respect  for  their  unknown  author ;  and  no- 
thing could  have  occasioned  him  greater  surprise,  as 
well  as  uneasiness,  than  to  be  represented  as  tbe 
opponent  of  one  whom  he  so  highly  respected.  No 
sooner  was  he  apprised  of  it,  than  he  wrote  to  Gow- 
per,  generously  offering  him  tbe  materials  tbat  be 
had  collected,  with  as  much  assistance  as  it  was  in 
his  power  to  afford,  and  being  unacquainted  with  his 
address,  directed  his  letter  to  the  care  of  Johnson, 
his  publisher.  Either  through  the  carelessness  or 
inadvertence  of  Johnson,  this  letter  remained  in  his 
bands  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  not  delivered 
to  Gowper  till  six  weeks  after  it  had  been  written. 
Immediately  on  receiving  it  Gowper  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hayley,  explaining  the  cause  of  this  apparently  long 
delay,  and  frcun  that  time,  an  interchange  of  many 
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interesting  letten  took  plaee,  which  snbse* 
qaently  led  to  a  friendship  the  most  cordial  and 
ardent,  which  it  was  only  in  the  power  of  death  to 
duMolve.    In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  Cowper  thus 
adT^rts    to   this   cireomstanee  ;  —  *  Mr.    Hayley's 
Mendly  and  complimentary  letter,  from  some  an* 
knawm  cause,  at  least  to  me,  slept  six  weeks  in 
Johnson's  costody.  It  was  necessary  I  should  answer 
it  withoat  delay ;  accordingly  I  answered  it  the  Tcry 
evening  on  which  I  received  it,  giving  him  to  ander<» 
stand,  among  other  things,  how  much  vexation  the 
booknelier's  folly  had  cost  me,  who  had  detained  it 
go  long,  especially  on  accoant  of  the  distress  that 
I  knew  it  mast  have  occasioned  to  him  also.    From 
ids  reply,  which  the  retnm  of  the  post  brought  me, 
I  learn  that  in  the  long  interval  of  my  non-corres- 
pondence he  had  suffered  anxiety  and  mortification 
enough  ;  so  much  so  that  I  dare  say  he  made  twenty 
vows  never  to  hasard  again  either  letter  or  compli- 
ment to  an  unknown  author.    What,  indeed,  could 
lie  imagine  less,  than  that  I  meant  by  such  obstinate 
.silence  to  tell  him,  that  I  valued  neither  him  nor  his 
praises,  nor  his  proffered  friendship  ;  in  short,  that  I 
considered  him  as  a  rival,  and,  therefore,  like  a  true 
author,  hated  and  despised  him.    He  is  now,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  I  love  him,  as  indeed  I  do,  and 
I  account  him  the  chief  acquisition  that  my  verse 
has  ever  procured  me.    Brute  should  I  be  if  I  did 
not,  for  he  promises  me   every  assistance  in   his 
power.' 

To  Mr.  Hayley,  at  the  commencement  of  Cow* 
per's  corresp<mdenee  with  him,  and  after  the  above 
unpleasant  oecoirence  had  been  satisfactorily  ac* 
counted  for,  he  thus  expresses  his  anxiety  that 
the  friendship  thus  formed  might  be  lasting  ;-7-<  God 
grant  that  this  friendship  of  ours  may  be  a  com- 
fort to  us  all  the  rest  of  our  days,  in  a  world  where 
true  fdendships  are  rarities,  and  especially,  where 
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svddenlj  fqiimed,  tlaey  are  apt  soon  to  termittalt. 
Bat,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  a  disposition  of  lieart 
towards  yoa  wbicb  I  never  before  felt  for  one 
whom  I  had  never  seen ;  and  that  shall  prove  itaelf, 
I  trast,  in  the  events  a  piopitions  omen.  It  gives  me 
the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  hope  to  see  yoa  at 
Weston;  for  as  to  any  migrations  of  mine»  they 
must,  I  fear,  notwithstanding  the  joy  I  should  feel  in 
being  a  guest  of  yoors,  be  still  eonsidered  in  the  light 
of  impossibilities.  Come,  then,  my  friend,  and  be  as 
welcome,  as  the  country  people  say  here,  as  the 
flowers  in  May.  I  am  happy,  I  may  say,  in  the  expee- 
tation,  but  the  fear,  or  rather  the  consciousness,  that  I 
shall  not  answer  on  a  nearer  view,  makes  it  a  tremb- 
ling kind  of  happiness,  and  invests  it  with  maay 
•doubts.  Bring  with  you  any  books  that  you  tUnk 
may  be  useful  to  my  commentatorship,  for  with  you 
for  an  interpreter,  I  shall  he  afraid  of  none  of  ibem. 
And  in  truth  if  you  think  you  shall  want  than,  you 
must  bring  books  for  your  own  use  also,  for  they  aie 
an  article  with  which  I  am  kein»uify  unjnrm^uM; 
being  much  in  the  condition  of  the  man  whose 
library  Pope  describes,  as— 

No  mighty  store ! 

His  own  woilcs  neatly  bound,  and  little  more.' 

Mr.  Hayley's  projected  visit,  anticipated  so  fondly, 
both  by  himself  and  by  Cowper,  took  place  in  May 
1792.  The  meeting  proved  reciprocally  delightlnl. 
ThoagU  Cowper  was  now  in  his  sixty-first  year, 
he  felt  none  of  the  infirmities  of  advanced  life, 
but  was  as  active  and  vigorous,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  as  his  best  friends  could  wish  to .  see 
him.  Mis.  Unwin  had  nearly  recovered  from  her 
late  severe  attack,  and  as  her  healtli  was  every 
day  progressively  improving,  there  seemed  every 
probability  of  their  enjoying  a  long  eentinaaiiee 
of  domestic  comfort.     Mr.  Hayley  thus  describes 
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fbe  inan'iier  in  which  he  was  reeeired,  and  hiH  sensar 
tions  on  the  oecasion : — *  Their  reception  of  me  was 
Idndness  itself;  I  was  enchanted  to  find  that  the 
tnaainers  and  eonYcrsation  of  Cowper  resembled  his 
poetry,  eharmin^  by  unaffected  elen^ance,  and  the 
^graces  of  a  benevolent  spirit.  I  looked  with  affec- 
tionate veneration  and  pleasure  on  the  ladj,  who, 
liaving  devoted  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  service 
4>f  this  tender  and  sublime  genius,  in  watehing  over 
him  with  maternal  vigilance,  through  so  many  years 
of  the  darkest  calamity,  appeared  to  be  now  enjoying 
tt  reward  justly  due  to  the  noblest  exertions  of 
friendship,  in  contemplating  the  health,  and  the 
renown  of  the  poet,  whom  she  had  the  happiness  to 
preserve.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  survey  human 
nature  in  a  more  toaching,  and  a  more  satisfactory 
point  of  view.  Their  tender  attention  to  each  other, 
^eir  simple,  devout  gratitude  for  the  mercies  which 
they  bad  experienced  together,  and  their  constant 
l^ut  unaffected  propensity  to  impress  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  new  friend,  the  deep  sense  which  they 
incessantly  felt,  of  their  mutual  obligations  to  each 
other,  afforded  me  very  singular  gratification.' 

This  scene  of  exquisite  enjoyment  to  all  parties, 
as  is  freqaently  the  case  in  a  world  like  ours,  was 
suddenly  exchanged  for  one  of  the  deepest  melan- 
choly and  distress.  Mr.  Hayley  has  related  the 
painful  event  with  so  much  tenderness  and  simplicity 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  it  to  our 
readers  i;i  his  own  words.-—'  After  passing  our  morn- 
ings in  social  study,  we  usually  walked  out  together 
at  nQon  ;  in  returning  from  one  of  our  rambles  round 
the  pleasant  village  of  Weston,  we  were  met  by  Mr. 
Greatheed,  an  accomplished  minister  of  the  gospel, 
who  resides  at  Newport  Pagnel,  and  whom  Cowper 
described  to  me  in  terms  of  cordial  esteem.  He  came 
forth  to  meet  us,  as  we  drew  near  the  house,  and  it 
was  soon  ,visible,  from  his  countenance  and  manner, 
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that  he  had  ill  news  to  impart.  After  the  most 
tender  preparatton  that  hmnanity  could  devise,  he 
infoimed  Cowper  that  Mrs.  Unwin  was  under  the 
immediate  pressure  of  a  paiaiytic  attack*  My  a^-* 
tated  friend  rashed  to  the  side  of  the  safferer ;  he 
retnmed  to  me  in  a  state  that  alarmed  me  in  the 
highest  degree  for  his  faculties :  his  first  speech  was 
wild  in  the  extreme ;  my  answer  would  appear  little 
less  so,  but  it  was  addressed  to  the  predominaiit 
fancy  of  my  unhappy  friend,  and  with  the  blessiilg 
of  heaven,  it  prodnced  an  instantaneous  calm  in  his 
troubled  mind.  From  that  moment  he  rested  on  my 
friendship  with  sueh  mild  and  cheerful  confidence, 
that  his  affectionate  spirit  regarded  me  as  sent  pro- 
videntially to  support  him  in  a  season  of  the  severest 
affliction/ 

The  best  means  to  promote  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Unwin  that  could  have  been  used  under  similar 
circumstances,  were  resorted  to.  Happily,  they 
proved,  to  a  considerable  degree,  successful,  and  she 
gradually  recovered  both  her  strength  and  the  use 
of  her  faculties.  The  effect  of  this  attack,  however, 
upon  Cowper's  tender  mind,  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  painful.  This  will  not,  perhaps,  be  surpris- 
ing, when  it  is  recollected  how  sincerely  he  was 
attached  to  his  afflicted  inmate,  and  how  deeply  he 
interested  himself  in  every  thing  that  related  to  her 
welfare.  The  following  beautiful  lines  will  convey 
to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  exalted  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  her  character : — 

<Mary!  I  want  a  lyre  ^th  other  strings, 

Snch  aid  from  hearen  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew, 

An'eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 

And  andebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things ! 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth,  with  honour  due. 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true— 

Verse  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings ! 

But  tiion  hast  little  need :  there  is  a  book 

By  seraphs  writ,  with  beams  of  heavenly  light* 
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6b  which  fhe  eyes  of  God  not  iwelr  look  1 

A  chronicle  of  actions,  Jnst  tnd  bright ! 

There  all  fhy  deeds,  my  ftdthfbl  Mary,  shine. 

And  since  thoa  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thoa  mine.* 

The  following  extracts  from  Cowper's  correspond* 
eace,  immediately  after  this  painful  event,  describe 
satisfactorily  the  state  of  his  mind : — '  I  wish  with 
ail  iny  heart,  my  dearest  coasin,  that  I  had  not  ill 
new^s  for  the  subject  of  this  letter ;  my  friend,  my 
Mary,  has  again  been  attacked  by  the  same  disorder 
fhat  threatened  me  last  year  with  the  loss  of  her,  of 
which  you  were  yourself  a  witness.    The  present 
attack  has  been  much  the  severest    Her  speech  has 
been  almost  onintelligible  from  the  moment  that  she 
was  struck:  it  is  with  difficulty  she  can  open  her 
eyes ;  aud  she  cannot  keep  them  open,  the  muscles 
necessary  for  that  purpose  being  contracted ;  and  as 
to  self-moving  powers  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
ri^ht  use  of  her  hand  and  arm,  she  has  ^entirely  lost 
them.    I  hope,  however,  she  is  beginning  to  recover ; 
bat  her  amendment  is  indeed  very  slow,  as  must  be 
expected  at  her  time  of  life.    I  am  as  well  myself, 
and  indeed  better  than  you  have  ever  known  me  in 
sach  trouble.     It  has  happened  well  for  me  that, 
of  all  men  living,  the  man  best  qualified  to  assist 
and  comfort  me,  is  here ;  though,  till  within  these 
few  days  I  never  saw  him,  and  a  few  weeks  since 
had  no  expectation  that  I  ever  should.    You  have 
tdready  guessed  that  I  mean  Hayley — Hayley,  who 
loves  me  as  if  he  had  known  me  from  my  cradle. 
When  he  returns  to  town,  as  he  must,  alas  !  he  will 
pay  his  respects  to  you.    He  has,  I  assure  you,  been 
all  in  all  to  us,  on  this  very  afflictive  occasion.    Love 
him,  I  charge  you,  dearly,  for  my  sake.     Where 
Ooold  I  have  found  a  man,  except  himself,  so  neces- 
sary to  me,  in  so  short  a  time,  that  I  absolutely  know 
not  how  to  live  without  him  ? ' 
Mr.  Hayley  left  Weston  early  in  Jane,  at  which 
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time  nuuiy  pleafng  syinirtons  <tf  M n.  Unwin's  «lti- 
mate  recovery  began  to  appear.  Cowper's  letters  to 
hifl  friend  after  his  departore,  wliick  were  written 
almost  daily,  afford  ample  proofs  of  the  warmth  of 
his  affection  for  him,  and  of  the  deep  interest  he 
took  in  promoting  Mrs.  Unwin's  reeoYcry.  He  thns 
commences  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Hay  ley  i-^*  All's 
well!  which  words  I  plaoe  as  ocmspicaoasly  as  pos** 
siblCy  and  prefix  them  to  my  letter,  to  save  yon  the 
pain,  my  friend  and  brother,  of  a  moment's  anximu 
specolation.  Pow  Mary  proceeds  in  her  amend-* 
ment,  and  improYCS,  I  think,  even  at  a  swifter  rats 
than  when  yon  left  her.  The  stronger  she  gwoma, 
the  faster  she  gathers  strength,  which  is  perhaps  the 
natural  coarse  of  recovery.  Yesterday  was  a  noble 
day  with  her;  speech  almost  perfect — eyes,  open 
almost  the  whole  day,  without  any  effort  to  keep 
them  so— and  her  step,  wonderfully  improved !  Can 
I  ever  honour  you  enough  for  your  seal  to  serve  mel 
Truly  I  think  not.  I  am,  however,  so  sensible  of  tho 
love  I  owe  you  on  this  account,  that  I  every  day 
reg^t  the  acuteness  of  your  feelings  for  me,,  eon* 
vinced  that  they  expose  you  to  much  trouble,  morti* 
fication,  and  disappointment.  I  have,  in  riiort,  a 
poor  opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  I  told  you  when  yoo 
were  here ;  and  though  I  believe  that  if  any  man  living 
can  do  me  good  yon  will,  I  cannot  yet  persuade 
myself  that  even  you  will  be  successful  in  atten^vt- 
ing  it.  But  it  is  no  matter ;  you  are  yourself  a  good 
which  I  can  never  value  enough 4  and,  whether  rich 
or  poor  in  other  respects,  I  shall  always  acconnt 
myself  better  provided  for  than  I  deserve,  with  such 
a  friend  as  you,  that  I  can  call  my  own.  Ijet  it 
please  God  to  continue  to  me  my  William  and  Maiy» 
and  I  shall  be  more  reasonable  than  to  grumble.  I 
rose  this  morning,  wrapt  round  with  a  oloud  of  niela»* 
cboiy,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  fears,  but  if  I  see  my 
Mar/s  amendment  alittleadvaneed>  I  shall  be  better. 
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'  Of  wbat  matBfial*  cm  ymi  tnppow  me  mde,  if, 
ftftor  all  the  rapid  firoolf  yoa  haye  given  me  of  year 
fiieodship,  I  do  not  lore  yoa  with  all  my  heart,  and 
ve^et  year   ahsenoe  oontinaally.     Bat  yon  mast 
permit  me  to  he  melancholy  now  and  then ;  or,  if  yoa 
will  not,  I  mast  he  so  withoat  your  permission ;  for 
tbat  sable  thread  is  so  interwo?en  with  the  very 
thread  of  my  exist^ce  as  to  he  inseparable  from  it, 
at  least  while  I  exist  in  the  body.     Be  content, 
tiierefore ;  let  me  sigh  and  groan,  bat  idways  be  sare 
tfaftt  I  loTC  yoa.    Yoa  will  be  well  assared  that  1 
slKMild  not  have  indulged  myself  in  this  rhapsody 
abeat  myself  and  my  melancholy,  had  my  present 
state  of  mind  been  of  that  complexion,  or  had  not 
our  poor  Mary  seemed  still  to  advance  in  her  re* 
fxyrery.    It  is  a  great  blessing  to  as  both,  that,  feeble 
as  she  is,  she  has  a  most  invincible  courage,  and  a 
tmat  in  God's  goodness  that  nothing  shakes.    She  is 
eertainly,  in  some  degree,  better  than  she  was  yester- 
day; bat  how  to  measure  the  degpree  I  know  not,  - 
except  by  saying,  that  it  is  just  perceptible.' 

In  a  letter  dated  11th  June,  1793,  Cowper  thus 
discloses  his  state  of  mind  to  Lady  Hesketh.  '  My 
dearest  eoasin,  tboa  art  ever  in  my  thoughts,  whether 
I  am  writing  to  thee  or  not,  and  my  correspondence 
seems  to  grow  upon  me  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am  not 
sMe  to  address  thee  so  often  as  I  would*  In  fact,  I 
live  only  to  write  letters.  Hayley  is,  as  you  see, 
added  to  the  number  of  my  correspondents,  and  to 
him  I  write  almost  as  duly  as  I  rise  in  tbe  morning. 
Since  I  wrote  last,  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  continually 
improving  in  strength,  but  at  so  gradual  a  rate,  that 
I  can  only  mark  it  by  saying,  that  she  moves  every 
day  with  less  support  than  tbe  former.  On  the  whole, 
I  believe  she  goes  on  as  well  as  can  be  expected, 
iboagh  not  quite  so  well  as  to  satisfy  me. 

*  Baring  the  last  two  months  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  been  in  a  dream.    It  has  been  a  most  eventful 
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period,  and  fniitliil  to  an  ancommon  degree  boQt  in 
good  and  in  evil.  I  have  been  rery  ill,  and  snff^nd 
excruciating  pain.  I  recovered,  and  became  qiuie 
well  again.  I  received  within  my  doors  a  man,  bat 
lately  an  entire  strange,  and  who  now  loves  me  as 
his  brother,  and  forgets  himself  to  serve  me.  Mrs.  Un« 
win  has  been  seised  with  an  illness,  which  for  many 
days  threatened  to  deprive  me  of  her,  and  to  cast  a 
gloom,  an  impenetrable  one,  on  all  my  fata  re  pros* 
pects.  She  is  now  gpranted  to  me  again.  A  few  days 
since  I  should  have  thought  the  moon  might  have 
descended  into  my  parse  as  likely  as  any  eraola* 
ment,  and  now  it  seems  not  impossible.  All  this  has 
come  to  pass  with  such  rapidity  as  events  mave 
with  in  romance  indeed,  bat  not  often  in  real  life. 
Events  of  all  sorta  creep  or  fly  exactly  as  €*od 
pleases.' 

While  Mr.  Hayley  was  at  Weston,  he  had  per- 
suaded Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  to  promise  him  a 
visit  at  Eartham,  some  time  in  the  summer.  Believ- 
ing it  would  greatly  improve  Mrs.  Unwin's  health, 
and  be  an  agreeable  relaxation  to  Ck>wper,  after  the 
anxiety  of  mind  he  had  f^t  respectti^  his  beloved 
invalid,  Mr.  Hayley  wrote  several  pressing  invita- 
tious  to  induce  them  to  come  as  early  as  possible. 
The  following  extracts  will  shew  the  state  of  Cow« 
per's  mind  respecting  it.  To  Mr,  Bull  he.  vmtes» 
'  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  journey,  and  a  long  one* 
On  this  very  day  se'nnigbt  we  set  out  for  Eartham, 
the  seat  of  my  brother  bard,  Mr.  Hayley,  on  the 
other  side  of  London,  nobody  knows  where,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  off.  Pray  for  us,  my  friend, 
that  we  may  have  a  safe  going  and  return.  It  is  a 
tremendous  exploit,  and  I  feel  a  thousand  anxieties 
when  I  think  of  it.  But  a  promise  made  to  bin 
when  he  was  here,  that  we  would  go  if  we  could,  and 
a  sort  of  persuasion  that  we  can,  if  we  will,  oblige 
us  to  it.   The  journey  and  the  change  of  air»  together 
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with  the  novelty  to  vs  of  tiio  Mono  to  wkiek  we  uo 
going,  may,  I  hope,  be  osefol  to  ns  both ;  especially 
to  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  most  need  of  restoratives/ 

To  Mr.  Newton  be  thus  discloses  his  feelings  on 
the  sabject.  <  Ton  may  imagine  that  we,  who  haye 
been  resident  in  one  spot  for  so  many  years,  do  not 
engage  in  snch  an  enterprise  without  some  anxiety. 
Persons  accostomed  to  travel  would  make  them- 
selves merry  with  mine ;  it  seems  so  disproportioned 
to  the  occasion.  Once  I  have  been  on  the  point 
of  determining  not  to  go,  and  even  since  we  fixed 
the  day,  my  troubles  have  been  almost  insupportable. 
Bat  it  has  been  made  a  mattor  of  much  prayer,  and 
«t  lat»t  it  has  pleased  God  to  satisfy  me,  in  some 
measure,  that  his  will  corresponds  with  our  purpose, 
and  that  he  will  afford  us  his  protection.  Yon,  I 
know,  will  not  be  unmindful  of  us  during  our  ah-* 
sence  from  home;  but  will  obtain  for  us,  if  your 
prayers  can  do  it,  all  that  we  would  ask  for  ourselves 
•»-the  presence  and  favour  of  God,  a  salutary  effect 
^f  our  journey,  and  a  safe  return.' 

Anxious  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  Cowper's  com* 
pany  at  Eartham,  Mr.  Hayley,  in  his  letters  to  the 
poet,  urged  him  by  no  means  to  defer  his  visit  till 
late  in  the  summer.  From  Cowper's  replies  we 
select  the  following  interesting  extracts,  *  The  wea* 
tiier  is  sadly  against  my  Mary's  recovery;  it  deprives 
ber  of  many  a  good  turn  in  the  orchard,  and  fifty 
times  have  I  wished  this  very  day,  that  Dr.  Darwin's 
scheme  of  giving  rudders  and  sails  to  the  icelands, 
that  spoil  all  our  summers,  were  actually  put  into 
practice.  So  should  we  have  gentle  airs  instead  of 
churlish  blasts,  and  those  everlasting  sources  of  bad 
weather,  being  once  navigated  into  the  southern  he^ 
misphere,  my  Mary  would  recover  as  fast  again. 
We  are  both  ^of  your  mind  respecting  the  journey 
to  Eartham,  and  that  July,  if  by  that  time  she 
have  strength  for  the  journey,  will  be  better  than 
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AvgUBt.  This,  howeyer,  mvsC  be  left  to  the  GiVer 
of  all  good.  If  our  yisit  to  yoa  be  according  to  his 
will,  be  will  smooth  our  way  before  as,  and  a{>point 
the  time  of  it ;  and  I  thus  speak  not  because  I  wish 
to  seem  a  saint  in  your  eyes,  but  because  my  poor 
Mary  actually  is  one,  and  would  not  set  her  foot  over 
the  threshold  unless  she  had,  or  thought  she  had, 
Grod's  free  permission.  With  that  she  would  go 
through  floods  and  fire,  though  without  it  she  would 
be  afraid  of  erery  thing^afraid  even  to  visit  yon, 
dearly  as  she  loves,  and  much  as  she  tongs  to  see 
you.' 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  he  writes, — *  The 
progress  of  the  old  nurse  in  Terence  is  very  much 
like  the  progress  of  *my  poor  patient,  in  the  road 
of  recovery.  I  cannot  indeed  say  that  she  moves 
but  advances  not,  for  advances  are  certainly  made, 
but  the  progress  of  a  week  is  hardly  perceptible.  I 
know  not,  therefore,  at  present,  what  to  say  about 
this  long-postponed  journey ;  the  utmost  that  it  is- 
safe  for  me  to  say  at  this  moment  ia  this, — you  know 
that  you  are  dear  to  us  both ;  true  it  is  that  yon  are 
so,  and  equally  true,  that  the  very  instant  we  feel 
ourselves  at  liberty,  we  will  fly  to  £artham.  You 
wish  me  to  settle  the  time,  and  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  to  do  so ;  living  in  hopes,  meanwhile,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  it  soon.  But  some  little  time 
must  necessarily  intervene.  Our  Mary  must  be  able  to 
walk  alone,  to  cut  her  own  food,  and  to  feed  herself^ 
and  to  wear  her  own  shoes,  for  at  present  she  wears 
mine.  All  these  things  considered,  my  friend  and 
brother,  you  will  see  the  expediency  of  waiting  a 
little  before  we  set  oflf  to  Eartham.  We  mean,  in* 
deed,  before  that  day  arrives,  to  make  a  trial  of  her 
strength ;  how  far  she  may  be  able  to  bear  the  mo* 
lion  of  a  carriage,  a  motion  that  she  has  not  felt 
these  seven  years.  I  grieve  that  we  are  thus  cireum-* 
Stanced,  and  that  we  pannot  gratify  ourselves  in  a 
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Mig&tfal  and  innoceBt  project,  witluNit  all  tfaeie 
preeaations ;  bat  when  we  have  leaf-gold  to  bandle, 
we  most  do  it  tenderly.' 

The  day  was  at  length  fixed  for  this  long-intended 
joinniey;  and  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley, 
written  a  day  or  two  preTionsly,  describes  Gowper*s 
feelings  respeeting  it : — 


"Tbranirh  floods  and  Sames  to  yav  retreat 
I  win  my  desp'rate  way, 
And  when  we  meet,  if  e*er>re  meet. 
Will  echo  yovr  hozsa  1 

^  Ton  will  wonder  at  the  word  detperate  in  the 
second  line,  and  at  the  if  in  the  third ;  but  could  you 
have  any  conception  of  the  feais  I  haye  had  to  contend 
with»  and  of  the  dejection  of  spirits  that  I  have  suffered 
concerning  this  joorney,  you  would  wonder  much 
that  I  still  courageously  persevere  in  my  resolution 
ta  undertake  it  Fortunately  for  my  intention,  it 
happens  that  as  the  day  approaches  my  terrors 
abate ;  for  had  they  continued  to  b"e  what  Uiey  were 
a  week  ago,  I  must,  after  all,  have  disappointed 
jrott ;  and  was  actually  once  on  the  verge  of  doing  it 
I  have  told  you  something  of  my  nocturnal  expe-» 
riences,  and  assure  you  now,  that  they  were  hardly 
ey«r  more  twrific  than  on  this  occasion.  Prayer  has, 
however,  opened  my  passage  at  last,  and  obtained 
for  me  a  degree  of  confidence  which  I  trust  will  prove 
a  comfortable  viaticum  to  me  all  the  way.  The 
terrors  that  I  have  iH>oken  of  would  appear  ridi- 
eaious  to  most,  but  to  you  they  will  not,  for  yon  are 
a  reasonable  creature,  and  know  well  that  to  what* 
ever  cause  it  be  owing  (whethw  to  constitution  or  to 
God's  express  appointment)  I  am  hunted  by  spiritoal 
honnds  in  the  night  season.  I  cannot  help  it  Yoo 
will  pity  me,  and  wish  it  were  otherwise;  and 
though  you  may  think  there  is  much  of  the  imagi« 
tuaj  iait,  will  not  deem  it»  for  that  reason^  an  evil 
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leaa  to  be  lamented.  So  mvch  for  fean  and  dia^ 
tresses.  Soon,  I  hope,  they  will  all  hare  a  joyfol 
temiiiiation,  and  I  and  my  Mary  be  skipping  witb 
delight  at  Eartham/ 

The  protracted  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
the  preparation  which  Cowper  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  make  for  bis  journey,  had  entirely  diverted  his 
mind  from  his  literary  undertaking.  To  Mr.  Hayley, 
on  this  point,  he  thus  writes: — ^  I  know  not  how  you 
proceed  in  your  Life;  of  Milton,  but  I  suppose  not 
very  rapidly,  for  while  you  were  here,  and  since  yon 
left  us,  you  have  had  no  other  theme  but  me.  As  for 
myself,  except  my  letters  and  the  nuptial  song  I  sent 
you  in  my  last,  I  have  literally  done  nothing  sinoe  I 
saw  you.  Nothing,  I  mean,  in  the  writing  way, 
though  a  great  deal  in  another ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
attending  my  poor  Mary,  and  endeavouring  to  nurae 
her  up  for  a  journey  to  Eartham.  In  this  I  have 
hitherto  succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  I  had  rather 
cany  this  point  completely  than  be  the  most  famous 
editor  of  Milton  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  shall 
see.  As  to  this  affair,  I  know  not  what  will  become 
of  it.  I  wrote  to  Johnson  a  week  since,  to  tell  him 
that  the  interruption  of  Mrs,  Unwin's  illness  still 
continuing,  and  being  likely  to  continue,  I  knew  not 
when  I  should  be  able  to  proceed.  The  translations, 
I  said,  were  finished,  except  the  revisal  of  a  part.  I 
hope,  or  rather  wish,  that  at  Eartham  I  may  recover 
that  habit  of  study  which,  inveterate  as  it  once 
seemed,  I  now  seem  to  have  lost — lost  to  such  a 
deg^e,  that  it  is  even  painful  for  me  to  think  of  what 
it  will  cost  me  to  acquire  it  again.' 

About  this  time,  at  the  request  of  a  much  esteemed 
relative,  Cowper  sat  to  Abbot  the  painter  for  his 
portrait;  and  the  following  playful  manner  in  which 
he  adverts  to  the  circumstance,  exhibits  the  pecu- 
liarity of  bis  case,  and  shows  that  though  he  was 
Almost  invariably  suffering  under  the  influence  of 
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deep  depression,  be  frequently  wrote  to  his  eor- 
respondents  in  a  strain  the  most  sprightly  and 
cheerful : — *  How  do  you  imagine  I  have  been  occu- 
pied these  last  ten  days  ?  In  sitting,  not  on  cocka- 
trice' eggs,  nor  yet  to  gratify  a  mere  idle  humour,  nor 
because  I  was  too  sick  to  moYC,  but  because  my 
coasin  Johnson  has  an  aunt  who  has  a  longing  desire 
for  my  picture,  and  because  he  would  therefore  bring 
a  painter  from  London  to  draw  it.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  been  sitting,  as  I  say,  these  ten  days ;  and  am 
heartily  glad  that  my  sitting-time  is  over.  The  like- 
ness is  so  strong,  that  when  my  friends  enter  the  room 
where  the  picture  is,  they  start,  astonished  to  see  me 
where  they  know  I  am  not. 

Abbot  is  painting  me  so  trae. 

That  (trust  me)  you  would  stare. 
And  bardty  know,  at  the  lint  view, 

U I  were  here  or  there. 

Miserable  man  that  you  are,  to  be  at  Brighton,  in- 
stead of  being  here,  to  contemplate  this  prodigy  of 
art,  which  therefore  you  can  never  sec,  for  it  goes  to 
London  next  Monday,  to  be  suspended  awhile  at 
Abbot's,  and  then  proceeds  into  Norfolk,  where  it 
will  be  suspended  for  ever.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Journey  to  Eartham — Incidents  of  it — Sirfe  arrival 
Description  of  the  place — Employment  there — iZe- 
ply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hurdis,  on  the  death  of  hii 
sister — JState  of  Cowper's  mind  at  Eartham — His 
great  attention  to  Mrs,  Unwin — Return  to  Weston 
— Interview  with  General  Cowper  —  Safe  arrival 
at  their  beloved  retreat  —  Regrets  the  loss  of  Ass 
studious  habit  —  Ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  it^ 
Warmth  of  his  affection  for  Mr,  Hayley — Dread  of 
January — Prepares  for  a  second  edition  of  Homer 
—  Comfnences  writing  notes  upon  it -^Labour  it 
occasioned  him — His  close  application — Continuance 
of  his  depression — Judicious  consolatory  advice  he 
gives  to  his  friends — Letter  to  Rev,  J,  Johnson  on 
his  taking  orders — Reply  to  Mr,  Hayley  respecting  a 
joint  literary  undertaking, 

Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  set  out  for  Eartham,  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1792.  It  pleased  God  to 
conduct  them  thither  in  safety  ;  and  though  consid- 
erably fatigued  with  their  journey,  they  were  macb 
less  so  than  they  had  anticipated.  Cowper's  letters 
to  his  friends  after  his  arrival,  describe  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion  in  a  manner  the  most  pleasing: — 
'  Here  we  are,  at  Eartham,  in  the  piost  elegant  man- 
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man  iksd  I  ever  inhabited,  and  smrooiided  by  the 
most  beautifnl  pleasare-groaiids  that  I  have  erer 
seen ;  bat  which,  dissipated  as  my  powers  of  thought 
are  at  present,  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe.  It 
shall  suffice  me  to  say  that  they  oceupy  three  sides 
of  a  hill,  which  in  Buckinghamshire  might  well  pass 
for  a  mountain,  and  from  the  summit  of  which  is 
beheld  a  most  magnificent  landscape,  bounded  by 
the  sea,  and  in  one  part  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
may  also  be  seen  plainly  from  the  window  of  the 
library  in  which  I  am  writing.  It  pleased  God  to 
i»iTy  us  both  through  the  jouniey  with  far  less  diffi* 
eulty  and  inconvenience  than  I  expected  ;  I  began  it 
indeed  with  a  thousand  fears,  and  when  we  arrived 
the  ^rst  evening  at  Baniet,  found  myself  oppressed 
in  spirit  to  a  degr^  that  could  hardly  be  exceeded. 
I  saw  Mrs.  Unwin  weary,  as  well  she  might  be,  and 
heard  such  noises,  both  within  the  house  and  with« 
out,  that  I  concluded  she  would  get  no  rest.  But  I 
was  mercifully  disappointed.  She  rested,  though 
not  well,  yet  sufficiently.  Here  we  found  our  friend 
Kose,  who  had  walked  from  his  house  in  Chancery- 
lane  to  meet  us,  and  to  gpreet  us  with  his  best  wishes. 
At  Kingston,  where  we  dined  the  second  day,  I 
found  my  old  and  much  valued  friend,  General 
Cowper,  whom  1  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years,  and 
but  for  this  journey  should  never  have  seen  again : 
and  when  we  arrived  at  Ripley,  where  we  slept  the 
second  night,  we  were  both  in  a  better  condition  of 
body  and  of  mind  than  on  the  day  preceding.  Here 
we  found  a  quiet  inn,  that  boused,  as  it  happened^ 
that  night,  no  company  but  ourselves ;  we  slept  well 
and  rose  perfectly  refreshed,  and  except  some  terrors 
that  I  felt  at  passing  over  the  Sussex  Hills  at  moon- 
light, met  with  little  to  complain  of,  till  we  arrived 
about  ten  o'clock  at  Eartham.  Here  we  are  as  happy 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  earthly  good  to  make  us.  It 
is  almost  a  paradise  in  which  we  dwell ;  and  our  re- 
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oeption  has  been  the^  kindest  that  it  was  possible  for 
friendship  and  hospitality  to  dontriye/ 

While  at  Eartham,  Cowper  and  Mr,  Hayley  eni-» 
ployed  the  morning  hoars  that  they  could  bestow 
upon  books,  in  rerising  and  correcting  Cowper^s 
translation  of  Milton's  Latin  and  Italian  Poems. 
In  the  afternoon  they  occasionally  amused  them* 
selves  by  forming  together  a  rapid  metrical  versioii 
of  Andreini's  Adamo.  Cowper's  tender  solicitude 
for  Mrs.  Unwin,  however,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  very  attentive  to  these  studies.  Adverting 
to  the  anxiety  of  Cowper  respecting  Mrs.  Unwin^ 
Mr,  Hayley  thus  writes : — *  I  have  myself  no  lan- 
guage sufficiently  strong  or  sufficiently  tender,  to 
express  my  just  admiration  of  that  angelic  compas- 
sionate sensibility  with  which  Cowper  watched  over 
his  aged  invalid.  With  the  most  singular  and  most 
exemplary  tenderness  of  attention,  he  incessantly 
laboured  to  counteract  every  infirmity,  bodily  and 
mental,  with  which  sickness  and  age  had  conspired 
to  load  the  interesting  guardian  of  his  aiHicted  life/ 

At  Eartham,  Cowper's  portrait  was  taken  by  Rom'** 
ney,  in  crayons,  in  his  best  style,  and,  in  the  poet's 
own  opinion, '  with  the  most  exact  resemblance  pos- 
sible.' This  picture  is  now  in  his  kinsman's  posses- 
sion, and  is  justly  esteemed  by  him  as  invaluable. 
The  following  beautiful  sonnet,  from  the  poef  s  pen, 
was  addressed  to  Romney  on  the  occasion,  in  which, 
with  that  delicacy  and  critical  accuracy  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  points  out  its  beauties,  without  concealing 
what  he  conceived  were  its  defects. 

Bomnef,  expert  infallibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvass,  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown. 

The  mind's  impression  too  on  every  face. 

With  strokes  that  tUne  ought  never  to  erase> 
Thou  hast  so  pencill'd  mine,  that  though  I  own 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 

The  artiat  shining  with  sapertor  grmee  $ 
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In  thy  incomparahle  work  appear. 
Well— I  am  satisfied  it  sbonld  be  so. 

Since,  oo  matorer  thoughta,  tlie  came  it  daar } 
For  in  mj  looks  wiiat  sonrov  ooald'tt  tli<m  taa, 
Wben  I  was  Hayley's  yaest,  and  sat  to  thee  I 

Cowper  bad  been  at  Eartbaln  but  a  few  dayi,  wbea 
ho  leceired  a  letter  from  bis  friend  Mr.  Hurdis,  in* 
fOTming  bim  of  the  lost  he  had  amtaioed  by  the 
death  of  a  beloved  sister.  His  compassionate  heart 
immedkttely  prompted  him  to  write  the  following 
xe^ : — '  Your  kind  bat  yery  affecting  letter  foand 
me  not  at  Weston,  to  which  place  it  was  directed, 
bat  in  a  bower  of  my  friend  Hay  ley's  garden,  at 
Baxtham,  where  I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  We 
both  knew,  the  moment  we  saw  it,  from  whom  it 
came ;  and  obsenring  a  red  seal,  both  comforted  oar* 
selves  that  all  was  well  at  Bnrwash ;  but  we  soon 
feh  that  we  were  called  not  to  rejoice,  bat  to  monrn 
with  yon  ;  we  do  indeed  sincerely  moam  with  yon ; 
and,  if  it  will  afford  yoa  any  consolation  to  know  it, 
yon  may  be  assnred  tiiat  every  eye  here  has  testified 
what  our  hearts  have  saffered  for  yoa.  Yoor  loss  is 
great,  and  your  disposition,  I  perceive,  such  as  ex- 
pones  you  to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  it.  I  will  not 
add  to  your  sorrow  by  a  vain  attempt  to  assuage  it ; 
your  own  good  sense  and  the  piety  of  yoar  principles 
will,  of  course,  suggest  to  you  the  most  powerful 
motives  of  aeqaiescence  in  the  will  of  God.  You 
will  be  sure  to  lecollect,  that  the  stroke,  severe  as  it 
is,  is  not  the  stroke  of  an  enemy,  bat  of  a  Friend 
and  a  Father ;  and  vrill  find,  I  trust,  hereafter,  that, 
like  a  Father,  he  has  done  you  good  by  it.  Thousands 
have  been  able  to  say,  and  myself  as  loud  as  any 
of  them,  *'  It  has  been  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
aflGlicted ;  **  but  time  is  necessary  to  work  us  to  this 
persuasion ;  and  in  due  time  it  will  no  doubt  be  >  ours. 
May  the  Comforter  of  all  the  afflicted  who  seek  kim^ 
be  yonrs.    God  bless  you.' 
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The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  Lady  He*- 
keth,  dated  Eartham,  describe  his  feelings  while  he 
remained  there : — '  I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  dearest 
cousin,  but  in  a  new  scene  like  this,  surrounded  by 
strange  objects,  I  find  my  powers  of  thinking  dissi- 
pated to  a  degree  that  makes  it  difficult  for  me  even 
to  write  a  letter,  and  even  a  letter  to  you  ;  but  saeh 
a  letter  as  I  can,  I  will,  and  I  have  the  fairest  chance 
of  succeeding  this  morning ;  Hayley,  Romney,  and 
Hayley's  son,  being  all  gone  to  the  sea  for  bathing. 
The  sea,  yon  must  know,  is  nine  nules  off,  so  fhatf 
unless  stupidity  preyent,  I  shall  have  opportunity  t* 
write,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  poor  Hurdis  also,  who 
is  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  sister, 
lately  dead.  I  am^  without  the  least  dissimalation» 
in  good  health  ;  my  spirits  are  about  as  good  as  you 
have  ever  seen  them ;  and  if  increase  of  appetite, 
and  a  double  portion  of  sleep,  be  advantageous,  such 
are  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  this  migration* 
As  to  that  gloominess  of  mind  which  I  have  felt 
these  twenty  years,  it  cleaves  to  me  even  here ;  and 
could  I  be  translated  to  Paradise,  unless  I  left  my 
body  behind  me,  would  cleave  to  me  even  there  also. 
It  is  my  companion  for  life,  and  nothing  will  ever 
divorce  us.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  evidently  the  better  for  her 
jaunt,  though  by  no  means  as  well  as  she  was  before 
her  last  attack,  still  wanting  help  when  she  wouldiiM 
from  her  seat,  and  a  support  in  walking ;  but  she  ia 
able  to  take  more  exercise  than  when  at  home,  and 
move  with  rather  a  less  tottering  step.  God  knows 
what  he  designs  for  me ;  but  when  I  see  those  who 
are  dearer  to  me  than  myself,  distempered  and  en* 
feebled,  and  myself  as  strong  as  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  T  tremble  for  the  solitude  in  which  a  few  years 
may  place  me. 

^  This  is,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  a  delightful 
place  ;  more  beautiful  scenery  I  have  never  beheld^ 
nor  expect  to  behold ;  but  the  charms  of  it. 
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HMMi  as  tliey  are,  have  not  in  the  least  alienated  my 
affectioDs  from  Weston.  The  genius  of  that  place 
suits  me  better ;  it  has  an  air  of  snag  concealment^ 
in  which  a  disposition  like  mine  feels  peculiarly 
gratified ;  whereas  here  I  see  from  every  window 
woods  like  forests,  and  bills  like  mountains,  a  wil- 
demess,  in  short,  that  rather  increases  my  natural 
melancholy,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  agreeables  • 
I  find  within,  would  convince  me  that  mere  change 
of  place  can  avail  but  little/ 

On  the  17th  September  1792,  Cqwper  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  left  Eartbam  for  their  beloved  retreat  at 
Weston.  Their  parting  interview  with  their  friends 
«t  Eartbam,  who  had  heaped  upon  them  every  thing 
Aat  the  most  affectionate  kindness  could  invent,  was 
deeply  interesting  to  all  parties,  but  particularly  af« 
fecting  to  the  sensitive  mind  of  Cowper.  According 
to  a  previous  arrangement,  the  poet  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
dined  and  spent  the  day  with  General  Cowper,  at 
•Kingston,  who  had  come  there  on  purpose  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  Cowper's  company,  probably  for  the 
last  time.  A  recollection  of  this  so  powerfully  af-^ 
feeted  the  poet's  mind,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  inter-^ 
view  was  hardly  greater  than  the  pain  he  felt  at 
parting  with  his  venerable  and  beloved  kinsman* 
The  peculiar  and  burdened  state  of  Cowper's  mind 
respecting  this  visit,  he  thus  describes: — *  The 
struggles  that  I  had  with  my  own  spirit,  labouring, 
as  I  did,  under  the  most  dreadful  dejection,  are  never 
to  be  told.  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
been  excused.  I  went,  however,  and  carried  my 
point  against  myself,  with  a  heart  rive  A  asunder.  I 
have  a  reason  for  all  this  anxiety,  which  I  cannot  relate 
now ;  the  visit,  however,  passed  off  well,  and  I  re- 
turned with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  known  since 
tny  departure  from  Eartbam,  and  we  both  enjoyed  a 
good  night's  rest  afterwards.' 

The  good  providence  of  God  conducted  these  in* 
z  a 
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teresting  Irayellers  ib  safety  to  tbeir  home,  wfcm 
'  ihey  arriTed  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  afl^r 
they  set  oat  from  Eartham.  The  nnusoal  excitement 
occasioned  by  so  long  a  journey,  and  by  such  a  pn^ 
fusion  of  interesting  objects,  would,  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  in  minds  of  almost  any  form,  which  had 
been  so  long  confined  to  one  spot,  be  vety  likely  to 
be  succeeded  by  considerable  depression.  Snch  was, 
however,  much  more  likely  to  be  the  case  on  a  mind 
like  Cowper's.  Accordingly  we  find  that  when  he 
arriyed  at  Weston,  he  was  for  a  considerable  time 
subject  to  an  unusual  degree  of  depression.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  friend 
Hayley  describe  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  sbowliow' 
much  he  was  then  under  the  influence  of  bis  distres- 
sing malady : — '  Chaos  himself,  eren  the  chaos  of 
Milton,  is  not  surrounded  with  more  confusion,  nor 
has  a  mind  more  completely  in  a  hubbub,  than  I  ex- 
perience at  the  present  moment.  A  bad  night,  sde- 
ceeded  by  an  east  wind,  and  a  sky  all  in  sables,  have 
such  an  effect  on  my  spirits,  that  if  I  did  not  consult 
my  own  comfort  more  than  yours,  I  should  not  write 
.to-day,  for  I  shall  not  entertain  you  much:  yet  your 
letter,  though  containing  no  very  pleasant  tidings, 
has  afforded  me  some  relief.  It  tells  me,  indeed, 
that  you  have  been  dispirited  yourself;  all  this 
grieves  me,  but  then  there  is  warmth  of  heart  and  a 
kindness  in  it  that  do  me  good.  I  will  eifdeayournot 
to  repay  you  in  notes  of  sorrow  and  despondence, 
though  all  my  sprightly  chords  seem  broken.  In 
truth,  one  day  excepted,  I  have  not  seen  the  day 
when  I  have  been  cheerful  since  I  left  yon.  My 
spirits,  I  think,  are  almost  constantly  lower  than  they 
were ;  the  approach  of  winter  is  perhaps  the  cause, 
and  if  it  be,  I  have  nothing  better  to  expect  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  I  began  a  long  letter  to  yon 
yesterday,  and  proceeded  through  two  sides  of  the  ' 
sheet,  but  so  much  of  my  nervous  fever  found  its 
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wmj  into  it»  that  on  lookuig  over  it  this  moniiiig,  I 
determined  not  to  send  it.  Your  wishes  to  disperse 
WKy  melancholy  would,  I  am  sare,  prevail,  did  that 
QTent  depend  on  the  warmth  and  sincerity  with 
which  you  frame  them;  hut  it  has  bafled  both 
vishes  and  prayers,  and  those  the  most  fenrent  that 
oould  be  made,  so  many  years,  that  the  ease  seems 
hopeless.^ 

These  frequent,  and  indeed  almost  continual  at- 
tacks of  depression,  combined  with  the  attention  which 
Cowper  paid  to  promote  the  comfort,  and  facilitate 
the  recoyery  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  preyented  him  entirely 
from  perserering  in  his  literary  undertaking.  In  his 
-  letters  he  makes  this  a  subject  of  particular  regret. 
The  benefits  he  had  derived  from  his  regular  habits 
of  study  during  his  translation  of  Homer,  made  him 
anxious  to  be  ag^n  regularly  employed.  To  his 
Mend  Mr.  Rose  he  thus  describes  the  state  of  his 
mind  in  this  respect ; — *  I  wish  that  I  were  as  indus- 
trious and  as  much  occupied  as  you,  though  in  a 
different  way,  but  it  is  not  so  with  me.  Mrs.  Unwin's 
great  debility  is  of  itself  a  hindrance,  such  as  would 
effectually  disable  me.  Till  she  can  work  and  read, 
and  fill  up  her  time  as  usual  (all  of  which  is  at  pre* 
aent  entirely  out  of  her  power),  I  may  now  and  then 
find  time  to  write  a  letter,  but  I  shall  write  nothing 
more.  I  cannot  sit  with  my  pen  in  my  hand  and  my 
books  before  me,  while  she  is  in  effect  in  solitude, 
silent,  and  looking  at  the  fire.  To  this  hindrance, 
that  other  has  been  added,  of  which  you  are  aware, 
a  want  of  spirits,  such  as  I  have  never  known  when  I 
was  not  absolutely  laid  by,  since  I  commenced  an 
author.  How  long  I  shall  be  continued  in  these  un- 
comfortable circumstances,  is  known  only  to  Him, 
who,  as  he  will,  disposes  of  us  all.' 

^  I  may  yet  be  able,  perhaps,  to  prepare  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost  for  the  press  before  it  will  be 
wanted,  and  Johnson  himself  seems  to  think  there 
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will  be  DO  haste  for  the  second.  Bot  poetry  is  Wf 
laToarite  employment,  and  my  poetical  operatioos 
are  in  the  mean  time  suspended  ;  for  while  a  work  to 
which  I  have  bonnd  myself  remains  nnaccomplished, 
I  can  do  nothing  else.  Johnson's  plan  of  prefixing 
my  phiz  to  the  edition  of  my  poems  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one  to  me,  and  so  I  told  him  in  a  lettier  I 
sent  him  from  Earth  am,  in  which  I  assured  him  that 
my  objections  to  it  woald  not  be  easily  surmounted. 
But,  if  you  judge  that  it  may  really  have  an  effect  in 
advancing  the  sale^  I  would  not  be  so  squeamish  as 
to  suffer  the  spirit  of  prudery  to  prevail  on  me  to  his 
disadvantage.  Somebody  told  an  author,  I  forg^ 
whorn^  that  there  was  more  vanity  in  refusing  his 
picture  than  in  granting  it,  on  which  he  instantly 
complied.  J  do  not  perfectly  feel  all  the  force  of  the 
argument,  but  it  shall  content  me  that  he  did.' 

To  his  kinsman  he  writes : — ^^The  successor  of  the 
clerk  defunct,  for  whom  I  used  to  write,  arrived  kete 
this  morning,  with  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Joe 
Rye»  and  an  humble  petition  of  his  own,  entreating 
me  to  assist  him,  as  I  had  assisted  bis  predecessor* 
I  have  undertaken  the  service,  although  with  no  little 
reluctance,  being  involved  in  many  arrears  on  other 
subjects,  and  very  little  dependence  at  present  on 
my  ability  to  write  at  all.  I  proceed  exactly  as  when 
you  were  here — a  letter  now  and  then  before  break* 
fast,  and  the  rest  of  my  time  all  holiday,  if  holiday  it 
may  be  called  that  is  spent  chiefly  in  moping  and 
musing,  and  ^forecasting  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evib* 
The  fever  on  my  spirits  has  harassed  me  much,  and  I 
have  never  had  so  good  a  night,  nor  so  quiet  a  rising, 
since  you  went,  as  on  this  very  morning,  A  relief 
which  I  account  particularly  seasonable  and  propi- 
tious, because  I  had,  in  my  intentions,  devoted  this 
morning  to  you,  and  could  not  have  fulfilled  those 
intentions  had  I  been  as  spiritless  as  I  generally 
mn.    I  am  glad  that  Johnson  is  in  no  haste  for 
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ICiltoH,  for  I  seem  not  likely  to  addreM  myself 
At  present  to  that  eonoem  with  any  prospect  of 
anocess,  yet  something,  now  and  tben»  like  a  secret 
whisper,  assures  and  encourages  me  that  it  will  yel 
be  done.' 

.  To  his  friend  Hayley  he  thus  writes : — *  Yesterday 
was  a  day  of  assignation  with  myself,  a  day  of  which 
I  had  said,  some  days  before  it  came,  when  that  day 
comes,  I  will,  if  possible,  begin  my  dissertations. 
Accordingly,  when  it  came,  I  prepared  to  do  so; 
filled  a  letter  case  with  fresh  paper,  furnished  myself 
w^ith  a  pretty  good  pen,  and  replenished  my  ink« 
bottle ;  but  partly  from  one  cause,  and  partly  from 
another,  chiefly  however  from  distress  and  dejec* 
tion,  after  writing  and  obliterating  about  six  lines» 
in  the  composition  of  which  I  spent  near  an  hour* 
I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  An  at* 
tempt  so  unsuccessful  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  dishearten  me,  and  it  has  had  that  eflecl 
to  such  a  degree,  that  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
find  courage  to  make  another.  At  present  I  shall 
certainly  abstain  from  it,  since  I  cannot  well  afford 
to  expose  myself  to  the  danger  of  a  fresh  mortifica* 
tion/ 

Adverting  to  this  subject,  he  thus  again  writes  to 
Mr.  Hayley,  25th  Not.  1792.— <  How  shall  I  thank 
you  enough  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  future 
Miltonic  labours,  and  the  assistance  you  promise  me 
in  the  performance  of  them?  I  will  some  time  or 
^her,  if  I  live,  and  live  a  poet,  acknowledge  your 
friendship  in  some  of  my  best  verses,  the  most  suit* 
able  return  one  poet  can  make  to  another;  in  the 
mean  time,  I  love  yon,  and  am  sensible  of  all  your 
kindness.  You  wish  me  warm  in  my  work,  and  I 
ardently  wish  the  same,  but  when  I  shaJl  be  so,  God 
only  knows.  My  melancholy,  which  seemed  a  little 
alleviated  for  a  few  days,  has  gathered  about  me 
again,  with  as  black  a  cloud  as  ever;  the  conse-* 
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4«eaoe  U  abfolate  inMtpacitj  to  begin.  Tet  I  pwth- 
poMt  in  a  day  or  two,  to  make  another  attempt,  to 
which  however  I  shall  address  mjs^  with  femt  and 
twmbling^  like  a  man  who  haTing  sprained  hie  wiial^ 
dreadiTto  use  it.  I  have  not,  indeed,  like  amA  a 
man,  injured  myself  hy  any  extraordinary  exertion, 
hat  seem  as  mueh  enfeebled  as  if  I  had.  The  een^ 
seionraess  that  there  is  so  mnoh  to  do,  and  nolhiag 
done,  is  a  burden  I  am  not  able  to  bear.  MMom 
especially  is  my  grievanee,  and  I  might  almost  da 
well  be  haunted  by  his  ghost,  as  goaded  widi  com* 
linaal  reproaches  for  neglecting  him.  I  will  theve* 
tore  begin ;  I  will  do  my  best,  and  if,  after  all,  thsC 
best  prove  good  for  nothing,  I  will  even  send  the 
notes,  worthless  as  they  are,  that  I  have  already  ;  a 
measure  very  disagreeable  to  myself,  and  to  w^eh 
nothing  but  necessity  shall  compel  me.' 

To  his  friend,  Mr.  Newton,  who  had  ventured  to 
express  his  apprehensions  lest  his  Miltonic  labom^ 
should  become  too  severe,  he  thus  writes,  9th  ]>ee* 
1792. — *  You  need  not  be  uneasy  on  the  sabject  of 
Milton;  I  shidl  net  find  that  labour  too  heavy  lor 
me,  if  I  have  health  and  leisure.  The  season  of  the 
year  is  unfavourable  to  me  respecting  the  formmr, 
and  Mrsw  Unwin's  present  weakness  allows  me  less 
of  the  latter  than  the  occasion  seems  to  call  for. 
Bat  the  business  is  in  no  haste ;  the  artists  en^ployed 
to  famish  the  embellishments  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  expeditious ;  and  a  small  portion  only  of  tho 
work  will  be  wanted  from  me  at  once,  for  the  inten-' 
tien  is  to  deal  it  out  to  the  public  piece-meal.  I  am^ 
therefore,  under  no  great  anxiety  on  that  accoiuit. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  an  employment  that  I  shonld  have 
chosen  for  myself,  because  poetry  pleases  andamnses 
me  more,  and  would  cost  me  less  labour,  properly  so 
called.  All  this  I  felt  before  I  engaged  with  Joh»- 
son,  and  did,  in  the  first  instance,  actually  deoliae 
the  service,  but  he  was  urgent,  and  at  last  I  soffeied 
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Ihiyieif  to  be  penmded.  The  smmb  of  ike  year,  es 
I  lianre  already  said,  u  particularly  advene  to  me  { 
yet  aot  in  ilMlf,  perhape,  more  adverse  than  asj 
oOer ;  iMt  llw  appreaeh  of  it  always  reminds  me  of 
liieaante  season  in  the  dieadful  seventy-three,  and 
the  men  dreadfal  eighty-six.  I  cannot  help  terri* 
fyia^  myself  with  dolef al  misgivings  and  apprehen* 
sions ;  nor  is  the  enemy  negligent  to  seise  all  the  ad-» 
vmitage  that  the  occasion  gives  him.  Thns,  hearing 
■nehr  from  him,  and  having  little  or  no  sensible 
sttpipmrt  from  Gkul,  I  Buffer  inexpressible  things  till 
Janwary  is  over.  And  even  then,  whether  it  is  that 
hMfeasing  years  have  made  me  more  liable  to  it,  or 
tlHKt  despair,  the  longer  it  lasts,  grows  natnrallj 
darker,  I  ind  myself  more  inclined  to  melancholy  than 
I  waa  a  few  years  since.  God  only  knows  where 
this  will  end ;  bat  where  it  is  likely  to  end,  unless  he 
imterpose  powerfully  in  my  favour,  all  may  know. 

In  the  same  plaintive,  though  in  a  less  hopeless 
strain,  he  again  writes : — '  I  have  neither  been  well 
n^self,  nor  is  Mrs.  Unwin,  though  better,  so  much 
improved  in  her  health,  as  not  still  to  require  my 
f&mtinual  assistance.  My  disorder  has  been  the  old 
one,  to  which  I  have  been  subject  so  many  years,' 
and  c»pedially  about  this  season— a  nervous  fever ; 
net,  indeed,  so  oppressive  as  it  has  sometimes  proved, 
but  soiiciently  alarming  both  to  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
myself;  and  such  as  made  it  neither  easy  nor  proper 
Ibr  me  to  use  my  pen  while  it  continued.  At  present 
I  am  tolerably  free  from  it,  a  blessing  which  I  attrin 
hate  partly  to  the  use  of  suitable  medicine,  but 
chiefly  to  a  manifestation  of  God's  presence  vouch* 
safed  to  me  a  few  days  since,  transient  indeed,  and 
^mly  se^a  through  a  mist  of  many  fears  and  troubles, 
but  sufficient  to. convince  me,  at  least  while  the 
enemy's  power  is  a  little  restrained,  that  He  haa  net 
east  me  off  for  ever. 

*  Our  late  visit  to  Eartham  was  a  pleasant  one^  ae 
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pleafant  ai  Mrs.  Unwinds  weakness,  and  the  stale  of 
my  spirits,  never  very  good,  would  allow.  As  to  my 
health,  I  noTer  expected  that  it  would  be  mach  iin* 
proved  by  the  journey ;  nor  have  I  found  it  so.  B«t 
ate  season  was,  after  the  first  fortnight,  extremely 
Hnfavourable,  stormy  and  wet,  and  the  prospeets^ 
though  grand  and  magnificent,  yet  rather  of  a  melan* 
lAoIy  cast,  and  consequently  not  very  propitious  to 
me.  The  cultivated  appearance  of  Weston  suits  119 
frame  of  mind  far  better,  than  wild  hills  that  aspke 
to  be  mountains,  covered  with  vast  unfrequented 
woods,  and  here  and  there  affording  a  peep«  between 
their  summits,  at  the  distant  ocean.  Hay  ley  is  one  cf 
the  most  agreeable  of  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
cordial  of  friends ;  but  the  scenery  would  have  its  effect 
and  though  delightful  in  the  extreme,  to  those  who 
had  spirits  to  bear  it,  was  too  gloomy  for  me.  I  have 
made  the  experiment,  only  to  prove,  what  indeed  I 
knew  before,  that  creatures  are  physicians  of  little 
value^  and  that  health  and  cure  are  from  God  oniyx 
Henceforth,  therefore,  I  shall  wait  for  those  blessings 
from  Him,  and  expect  them  at  no  other  hand.' 

On  another  occasion,  to  the  same  correspondent^ 
he  again  writes: — '  Oh  for  the  day  when  yoor  ex* 
pectations  of  my  final  deliverance  shall  be  yeiifiedi 
At  present  it  seems  very  remote,  so  distant,  indeed* 
that  hardly  the  faintest  streak  of  it  is  visible  in  my 
horizon.  The  glimpse  with  which  I  was  favoured 
about  a  month  ago,  has  never  been  repeated,  but  the 
d^ression  of  my  spirits  has.  The  future  appears  as 
gloomy  as  ever,  and  I  seem  to  my  self  to  be  scrambling 
always  in  the  dark,  among  rocks  and  precipices* 
without  a  gui^e,  but  with  an  enemy  ever  at  my  heek» 
prepared  to  push  me  headlong.  Thus  I  have  spent 
twenty  years,  but  thus  I  shall  not  spend  twenty  yean 
IBore;  long  before  that  period  arrives,  the  gnuBMl 
question  concerning  my  everlastiiig  weal  or  woe  wiU 
be  decided/ 
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Vo  k  lady  with  whon  he  oecMionally  correspondedi 

^e  thas  disdotes  his  feelings: — '  I  woold  give  yon 

eonsolation,  madam,  were  I  not  disqualified  for  that 

delisfhtful  senrice  by  a  great  dearth  of  it  in  my  own 

experience.    I  too  often  seek,  but  cannot  find  it.    I 

know,  however,  there  are  seasons  when,  look  which 

way  we  will,  we  see  the  same  dismal  gloom  enTeiop« 

ia^  all  objects.    This  is  itself  an  aflliction ;  and  the 

worse,  becaase  it  makes  us  think  onrselTCS  more  on* 

happy  than  we  are.    I  was  stmek  by  an  expression 

in  your  letter  to  Hayley,  where  yon  say  that  yoa 

*  will  endeaybur  to  take  an  interest  in  green  leaves 

again.'    This  seeinil  the  sound  of  my  own  Toice  re^ 

fleeted  to  me  from  a  distance ;  I  have  so  often  had 

tike  same  thought  and  desire.    A  day  scarcely  passes^ 

.  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  I  do  not  contemplate 

the  trees  so  soon  to  be  stript,  and  say,  *  perhaps  I 

shall  never  see  you  clothed  again.'    Every  year,  as  It 

passes,  makes  this  expectation  more  reasonable ;  and 

the  year  with  me  cannot  be  very  distant  when  the 

event  will  verify  it.    Well,  may  God  grant  us  a  good 

hope  of  arriving,  in  due  time,  where  the  leaves  never 

fall,  and  all  will  be  right ! ' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  written  12th  June,  1793/ 
Gowper  thus  expresses  himself  respecting  the  state 
of  his  mind,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  *  Yon  pro» 
Bttse  to  be  contented  with  a  short  line,  and  a  short 
one  you  must  have,  hurried  over  in  the  little  interval 
I  have  happened  to  find,  between  the  conclusion 
i>f  my  morning  task  and  breakfast.  Study  has  tiiis 
good  effect,  at  least,  it  makes  me  an  early  riser,  a 
wholesome  practice,  from  which  I  have  never  swerved 
since  March.  The  scanty  opportunity  I  have,  I  shall 
employ  in  telling  you  what  you  principally  wish  to 
he  told,  the  present  state  of  mine  and  Mrs.  Unwin's 
health.  In  her  I  cannot  perceive  any  alteration  for 
the  better,  and  must  be  satisfied,  I  believe,  as  indeed 
I  hjive^reat  reason  to  be,  if  she  does  not  alter  for  the 
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She  luefl  the  orobard-walk  dailyi  bst  always 
sapported  between  two,  and  is  still  unable  to  em- 
ploy herself  as  formerly.  Bat  she  is  cheerfnl,  seldom 
HI  much  pain»  and  has  always  strong  confidence  in 
the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God.  As  to  myself,  1 
have  invariably  the  same  song  to  sing— well  in  body^ 
bat  sick  in  spirit ;  sick,  nigh  onto  death. 

'  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
God,  or  ttie  sweet  aiiproach  of  heayenly  day. 
Or  siglit  of  cbeering  tnith,  or  pardon  seal'd* 
Or  Joy,  or  hope,  or  Jesos'  face  divine. 
But  clouds  or . 

I  eoold  easily  set  my  complaint  to  Milton's  toae^ 
and  accompany  him  through  the  whole  passage  os 
the  subject  of  a  blindness  more  deplorable  than  his; 
hot  time  €uls  me.  Prayer,  I  know,  is  made  for  me ; 
and  sometimes  with  great  enlargement  of  hemrt  by 
those  who  aSet  it :  and  in  this  circumstance  consists 
Ihe  cmly  evidence  I  can  find  that  God  is  still  favour"* 
ably  mindful  of  me,  and  has  not  cast  me  off  for 
ever.' 

Notwithstanding  his  gloomy  forebodings,  Cowper 
escaped  any  very  severe  attack  of  depression,  in  the 
4i«aded  menlh  of  the  ensuing  January,  and  as  the 
spring  advanced  he  became  as  busily  engaged  as  he 
had  ever  been,  partly  in  his  Miltonic  labours,  but 
<^iefly  in  preparing  materials  for  a  sec<Mid  editieB 
of  Homer.  He  had  long  been  carefully  revising  tibe 
work,  and  had  judiciously  availed  himself  of  the 
vemaiks  oi  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  the  critidsoH  of 
the  reviewers.  As  so«hi,  therefore,  as  it  was  deter* 
■ttned  to  republish  it,  he  made  the  best  use  of  these 
materials,  and  in  a  few  weeks  prepared  the  work  a 
second  time  for  the  press,  in  its  new  and  much  im- 
proved form.  It  was,  however,  thought  advisable, 
in  a  sec<»d  editi<m,  to  publish  notes,  for  the  Tnwisti 
a&ee  of  unlearned  readers ;  and  tiie  labour  and  le- 
•eareh  required  to.  famish  theae^  ooeaaieBed  Cowpei 
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mmeli  severe  appiieatioii,  as  tiie  followinf  extraets 
will  shew  :^19di  March,  1793.  '  I  am  so  busy  erery 
flbanuiig  before  breakfast,  strnttisg  and  stalking  im 
fiomeric  stilts,  that  yon  mast  acooont  it  an  iastanee 
ef  marvellous  grace  and  favoor  that  I  write  eren  to 
yon.  Sometimes  I  am,  seriously,  almost  erased  wiik 
the  multiplicity  of  matters  before  me,  and  the  little 
or  no  time  that  I  have  for  them ;  and  sometimes  I 
repose  myself  after  the  fatigae  of  that  distraction,  on 
the  pillow  of  despair;  a  pillow  which  has  often 
served  me  in  time  of  need,  and  is  become,  by  fre* 
qaent  nse,  if  not  very  comfortable,  at  least  oonve* 
i^^it.  So  reposed,  I  laugh  at  the  world  and  say,-* 
Yes,  you  may  gape,  and  expect  both  Homer  sjmI 
Milton  from  me,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  ever  you  get 
them.  In  Homer,  however,  you  must  know  I  am 
advanced  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
leaving  nothing  behind  that  can  reasonably  offend 
the  most  fastidious;  and  I  design  him  for  a  new 
dress  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  reason  which  any 
poet  may  g^ess  if  he  will  but  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket/ 

Excusing  himself  for  not  having  written  to  his 
correspondents,  who  all  prised  a  letter  from  him  as  a 
treasure,  he  again  remarks : — *  My  time,  the  iittle 
that  I  have,  is  now  so  entirely  engrossed  by  Homer, 
that  I  have,  at  this  time,  a  bundle  of  unanswered 
letters  by  me,  and  letters  likely  to  be  so.  Then 
knowest,  I  dare  say,  what  it  is  to  have  a  head  weary 
with  thioking;  mine  is  so  fatigued  by  breakfast- 
thne,  three  days  out  of  four,  that  I  am  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  sitting  down  to  my  desk  again  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  I  rise  at  six  every  morning  and  fag  till 
near  eleven,  when  I  breakfast ;  the  oonsequenee  is, 
that  I  am  so  exhausted  as  not  to  be  able  to  write 
when  the  opportunity  offers.  You  will  say,  break* 
fast  before  you  work,  and  th^i  your  work  will  not 
fatigue  yon.    I  answer,  perhaps  I  might,  and  yoMr 
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ooanflel  would  probably  prove  beneiielal ;  but  I  eat* 
not  spare  a  moment  for  eating  in  the  early  part  of 
tte  morning,  having  no  other  time  for  study  ;  all  this 
time  is  constantly  given  to  Homer,  not  to  correetiBg 
and  amending  him,  for  that  is  all  over,  bnt  in  writing 
notes,  Johnson  has  expressed  a  wish  for  some,  that 
the  unlearned  may  be  a  little  illuminated  concerning 
classical  story,  and  the  mythology  of  the  ancients ; 
and  his  behaviour  to  me  has  been  so  liberal,  that  I 
can  refuse  him  nothing.  Poking  into  the  old  Greek 
commentators  blinds  me,  on  seven  or  eight  pages 
of  which,  however,  I  breakfast  every  morning,  being 
obliged  to  read  thus  much  to  select,  perhaps,  three 
or  four  short  notes  for  the  readers  of  my  translation. 
But  it  is  no  matter,  I  am  the  more  like  Homer.  I 
avail  myself  of  Clarke's  excellent  annotations,  from 
which  T  select  such  as  I  think  likely  to  be  useful,  or 
that  recommend  themselves  by  the  amusement  they 
afford,  of  which  sorts  there  are  not  a  few. — Barnes 
also  affords  me  some  of  both  kinds,  but  not  so  many, 
his  notes  being  chiefly  paraphrastical  or  grammatical. 
My  only  fear  is,  lest,  between' them  both,  I  should 
make  my  work  too  voluminous.' 

It  cannot  be  ascertained,  precisely,  what  compen- 
sation Cowper  received  for  his  productions ;  from  his 
own  statements,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Johnson,  his  publisher,  remunerated  him  liberally 
for  his  labour.  Whenever  the  poet  had  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  subject  in  his  correspondence,  it  was 
never  in  the  language  of  complaint,  but  often  of 
satisfaction,  and  sometimes  of  commendation.  To 
Mr.  Rose  he  writes, — '  I  must  send  you  a  line  of  con« 
l^ratulation  on  the  event  of  your  transaction  vnth 
Johnson,  since  you,  I  know,  partake  with  me  on  the 
pleasure  I  receive  from  it.  Few  of  my  concerns 
have  been  so  happily  concluded.  I  am  satisfied  widi 
my  bookseller,  as  I  have  substantial  eause  to  be,  and 
account  myself  in  good  hands;  a  circumstance  as 
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fj^ajiftnt  to  me  as  any  other  part  of  my  buflineafty  for 
±  love  dearly  to  be  able  to  confide  with  all  my  heart 
in  those  with  whom  I  am  conneeted,  of  what  kind 
soever  the  connection  may  be.' 

On  the  same  subject  he  writes  to  his  kiasmao, 
liiUBioroasly  adverting  to  the  little  property  that  had 
been  bequeathed  him  by  his  ancestors.  ^  The  long 
muster-roll  of  my  great  and  small  ancestors  I  signed^ 
sokI  dated,  and  sent  up  to  Mr.  Blue-mantle  on  Mon-* 
day^  according  to  your  desire,  Such  a  pompous 
affair,  drawn  out  for  my  sake,  reminds  me  of  the 
old  fable  of  the  mountain  in  parturition,  and  a 
moaae  the  produce.  Rest  undisturbed,  say  I,  thou 
lordly,  ducal,  and  royal  dust!  Had  they  left  me 
something  handsome,  I  should  have  respected  them 
more.  But  perhaps  they  did  not  know  that  such  a 
one  as  I  should  have  the  honour  to  be  numbered 
among  their  descendants.  Well!  I  have  a  little 
bookseller  that  makes  me  some  amends  for  their 
deficiency.  He  has  made  me  a  present;  an  act  of 
liberality  which*  I  take  every  opportunity  to  blazon » 
as  it  well  deseryes/  The  present  here  referred  to 
was  a  hundred  pounds,  which  Johnson  (to  his  honour 
be  it  recorded,)  presented  to  the  poet  above  the  sum 
stipulated  in  their  agreement. 

During  this  year,  several  of  Cowper's  correspond* 
eota  were  visited  either  with  domestic  affliction,  or 
witli  painful  bereavements.  On  such  occasions,  all 
the  sensibility  and  sympathy  of  his  peculiarly  tender 
mind  never  failed  to  be  called  into  lively  exercise* 
The  deep  depression  of  his  own  mind  did  not  deter 
him  from  attempting,  at  least,  to  alleviate  the  dis* 
tress  of  others.  To  Mr.  Hayley,  who  had  recently 
lost  a  friend,  he  thus  writes :—'  I  truly  sympathise 
with  you  under  your  weight  of  sorrow,  for  the  loss 
of  our  good  Samaritan.  But  be  not  broken-hearted, 
my  friend ;  remember,  the  loss  of  those  we  love  is 
the  condition  on  which  we  live  ourselves ;  and  that 
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te  wIk>  eheosw  his  Mends  wisely  firon  anioiii^  lis 
exeeltent  of  the  earth,  has  a  sare  grcHind  to  hepe 
ooBcerning  them  when  they  die,  that  a  mercifol  €M 
will  make  them  far  happier  than  they  eonld  be  here, 
and  that  we  shall  join  tiiem  soon  af  ain ;  this  is  solid 
fsomfort,  eoald  we  but  avail  oarseWes  of  it,  hmt  I 
oonfess  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  always.     Soirow  is 
like  the  deaf  adder,  that  hears  not  the  Toice  of  the 
ohaimer,  chaim  he  never  so  wisely;  and  I  fee!  ss 
Myself  for  the  death  of  Austen,  that  my  own  chief 
eonsolation  is    that  I  had  never  seen  hinK.    Uve 
youaelf,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  have  seen  so  much 
of  you,  that  I  can  by  no  means  spare  you,  and  I  wiH 
live  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  permit.    I  know 
yon  set  some  valne  upon  me,  therefore,  let  that  pro- 
mise comfort  yon,  and  give  as  not  reason  to  say,  like 
IHivid's  servants,  "  We  know  that  it  woald  have 
pleased  thee  more  if  all  we  had  died,  than  this  one, 
fi^  whom  thon  art  inconsolable/'    Yon  have  still 
Bonmey,  and  Carwardine,  and  Gay,  and  me,  and  my 
poor  Mary,  and  I  know  not  how  many  beside ;  as 
many  I  suppose  as   ever  had  an    opportunity  of 
spending  a  day  with  yoa.     He  who  has  the  most 
friends,   mast  necessarily  lose  the  most;    and  he 
whose  friends  are  numerous  as  yours,  may  the  better 
spare  a  part  of  them.     It  is  a  changing  transient 
scene :  yet  a  little  while,  and  this  poor  dream  of  life 
will  be  over  with  all  of  us.    The  living,  and  they 
who  live  unhappy,  they  are  indeed  the  subjects  c^ 
sorrow.' 

To  his  esteemed  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Hurdis,  who,  as 
above  related,  had  lost  one  beloved  sister,  and  was 
in  great  danger  of  losing  another,  he  thus  writes, 
June,  1793 : — *  I  seize  a  passing  moment,  merely  to 
say  that  I  feel  for  your  distresses,  and  sincerely  pity 
you,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  your  next 
that  your  sister's  amendment  has  superseded  tfae  , 
necessity  you  feared  of  a  journey  to  London.    Your 
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ommdMd  MM)o«nt  tkat  y^ar  afliotioM  teye  brokMi 
joms  s|HriU  and  teoifiery  I  can  perfectly  uBdentaad^ 
hATiQg  laboured  moGh  in  that  fife  Byeelfy  and  per^ 
hmifA  more  than  any  man.  It  U  in  anch  a  Mboel  tbat 
W^  JODHist  learn,  if  we  ever  traly  lewrn  it,  the  naUural 
depravity  of  the  Iranian  heart,  and  of  aw  own  In 
fiputicular,  together  with  the  coaseqoenoe  that  ne» 
oeaflnrily  follows,  namely*  4iar  indispciifafatle  need 
ql*  the  atonement,  and  oar  inexpreMible  obligations 
to  Him  who  made  it.  This  reflection  cannot  escape 
It  thinking  mind,  looking  htnok  on  those  ebnUitions 
of  fretfttlness  and  impatience  to  which  it  has  yielded 
io  a  season  of  great  affliction.' 

To  the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot,  who  had  ireeently  lost 
a  dear  friend,  he  writes,—'  While  yonr  sorrow  for 
oar  common  loss  was  fresh  in  yomr  mind,  I  would 
not  write,  lest  a  letter  on  so  distressing  a  sobject 
should  be  too  painful  both  to  you  and  me ;  and  now 
that  I  seem  to  have  reached  a  proper  time  for 
doing  it,  the  multiplicity  of  my  literary  business  will 
haxdly  afford  me  leisure.  Both  you  and  I  have  this 
comfort  when  deprived  of  those  we  love — at  our  time 
of  life  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
separation  cannot  be  long.  Our  sun  is  setting  too ; 
and  when  the  hour  of  rest  arrives,  we  shall  rejoin 
your  brother,  and  many  whom  we  have  tenderly 
loved,  our  forerunners  in  a  better  country.' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1793,  Cowper's 
esteemed  relative,  the  Mr.  John  Johnson,  after  much 
mature  and  solemn  deliberation,  had  resolved  to  take 
holy  orders.  Cowper  had  always  regarded  him  with 
the  most  paternal  affection,  and  had  wished  that  he 
should  enter  upon  the  important  office  of  a  Christian 
minister  with  a  high  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  and  with  suitable  qualifications  for  a  proper 
discharge  of  its  solemn  duties.  In  accordance  with 
these  wishes,  when  Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  previous  year, 
had  relinquished  his  intentions  of  taking  orders  at 
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tiiat  time,  Gowper  bad  thas  addressed  him : — ^  My 
dearest  of  all  Johnnys,  I  am  not  sorry  that  your 
ordination  is  postponed.  A  year's  learning  and  wis- 
dom, added  to  your  present  stock,  will  not  be  more 
than  enong^fa  to  satisfy  the  d^nands  of  yoar  fanction. 
Neither  am  I  sorry  that  yoa  find  it  difficult  to  fix 
your  thoughts  to  the  serious  point  at  all  times.  It 
proves,  at  least,  that  you  attempt,  and  wish  to  do  it, 
and  these  are  good  sjrmptoms.  Woe  to  those  who 
enter  on  the  ministiy  of  the  gospel  without  having 
previously  asked,  at  least  from  God,  a  mind  and 
spirit  suited  to  the  occupation,  and  whose  expe- 
rience never  differs  from  itself,  because  they  are 
always  alike  vain,  light,  and  inconsiderate.  It  is, 
therefore,  matter  of  great  joy  to  me  to  hear  yon 
complain  of  levity,  as  it  indicates  the  existence  .of 
an  anxiety  of  mind  to  be  freed  from  it.' 

The  gratification  it  afforded  Cowper  to  find  that 
hii<  beloved  relative  entered  into  the  ministry  with 
scriptural  views  and  feelings,  is  thus  expressed  :— 
*  What  you  say  of  your  determined  purpose,  with 
God's  help,  to.  take  up  the  cross,  and  despise  the 
shame,  gives  us  both  great  pleasure :  in  our  pedigree 
is  found  one,  at  least,  who  did  it  before  you.  Do 
you  the  like,  and  you  will  meet  him  in  heaven,  as 
sure  as  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  The  quairel 
that  the  world  has  with  evangelical  men  and  doc- 
trines, they  would  have  with  a  host  of  angels  in  human 
form,  for  it  is  the  quarrel  of  owls  with  sunshine; 
of  ignorance  with  divine  illumination.  The  Bishop 
of  Norwich  has  won  my  heart  by  his  kind  and  liberal 
behaviour  to  you,  and  if  I  knew  him  I  would  tell 
him  so.  I  am  glad  that  your  auditors  find  your  voice 
strong,  and  your  utterance  distinct ;  glad,  too,  that 
your  doctrine  has  hitherto  made  you  no  enemies. 
You  have  a  gracious  Master,  who,  it  seems,  will 
not  suffer  you  to  see  war  in  the  beginning.  It  will 
be  a  wonder,  however,  if  you  do  not  find  out^  sooner 
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or  later,  that  tore  place  in  every  heart  which  can  ill 
eiidnre  the  touch  of  apostolic  doctrine.  Somebody 
-vrill  smart  in  his  conscleace,  and  yon  will  hear  of  it. 
I  say  not  this  to  terrify  yon,  bnt  to  prepare  yon  for 
v^hat  is  likely  to  happen,  and  which,  troublesome  as 
ft  may  prove,  is  yet  devoutly  to  be  wished ;  for,  in 
general,  there  is  little  good  done  by  preachers  till 
tiie  world  begins  to  abase  them.  But  understand  me 
right.  I  do  not  mean  that  yon  should  giYe  them 
ttiineoessary  provocation,  by  scolding  and  railing  at 
tbem,  as  some,  more  sealons  than  wise,  are  apt  to  do. 
That  were  to  d<^crve  their  anger.  No ;  there  is  no 
need  of  it.  The  self-abasing  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
vrill,  of  themselves,  create  you  enemies ;  bnt  remem- 
ber this  for  your  comfort— they  will  also,  in  due 
time,  transform  them  into  friends,  and  make  them 
love  you  as  if  they  were  your  own  children.  God 
give  you  many  such ;  as,  if  you  are  faithful  to  his 
cause,  I  trust  he  will.^ 

Several  of  the  poef  s  friends  now  became  appre- 
hensive that  his  severe  application  to  Homer,  added 
to  the  distress  which  they  knew  he  would  feel  for  the 
situation  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  would  be  seriously  inju- 
rioas  to  his  health }  to  prevent  which  they  gave  him 
pressing  invitations  to  favour  them  with  a  visit,  as 
he  had  done  Mr.  Hay  ley.  Lady  Hesketh  used  all 
her  efforts  to  succeed,  as  did  also  both  Mr.  Rose  and 
Mr.  Greatheed,  but  in  vain.  Had  his  literary  en- 
gagements permitted  him  to  comply  with  their  kind 
requests,  the  health  of  his  beloved  inmate  was  such 
as  to  become  an  insuperable  obstacle.  His  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  Greatheed,  however,  strongly  inclined 
him  to  accept  his  invitation,  as  he  thus  writes : — 
'  Your  kind  offer  to  us  of  sharing  with  you  the  house 
which  you  at  present  inhabit,  added  to  the  short  but 
lively  description  of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  it, 
wants  nothing  to  win  oar  acceptance,  should  it 
please  God  to  give  Mrs.  Unwin  a  little  more  strength, 
a  A  s 
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ud  sboQld  I  emr  be  BUMter  of  toy  time^  «o  as  to  be 
able  to  gratify  myself  witii  what  would  please  qm 
most.  But  many  baTe  elaims  ofHrn  us,  and  some 
^o  cannot  absotuteiy  be  said  to  have  any^  woal4 
yet  compiaiir,  and  tbink  themselves  sKgbted,  sboald 
we  prefer  roeks  and  eaves  to  them.  In  short,  we  aie 
tsalled  so  many  ways^  that  these  nam^rtHis  demands 
are  likely  to  operate  as  remoray  and  to  keep  us  fixed 
at  home.  My  dear  mother's  kindred,  in  Norfolk,  are 
dying  to  see  me ;  and  my  oousin  Johnny  holds  me 
under  a  promise  to  make  my  first  trH>  thith^.  The 
same  promise  I  have  hastily  made  to  visit  Sir  Jeha 
and  Lady*  Throcktaorton,  at  Budclands.  Hayley,  ia 
his  last  letter,  gives  me  reason  to  expect  the  pleasure 
of  heeiDg  him,  and  his  dear  boy  Tom^  in  the  autonm. 
He  wiH  use  all  his  eioqtience  to  draw  us  to  Cartham. 
How  to  reconmie  such  clashing  promises,  and  i^ve 
tatisfkotion  to  all,  would  puzzle  me  had  I  nothing 
else  to  do ;  and  therefore  the  result  will  fHrobably  be» 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  ^o  no-where, 
because  we  cannot  go  evtiry- where.' 

About  this  time  Mr.  Hayley  appears  to  have  ap- 
plied to  Oowper  for  his  assistance  in  a  j<Mnt  litemy 
undertaking,  of  some  magnitude,  with  .himseif  and 
two  other  distioguished  literary  characters.  Anxious, 
however,  as  Cowper  was  on  all  occasions  to  oblige 
his  friend,  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  this 
measure.  His  reply,  given  partly  in  poetry  and 
partly  in  prose,  with  that  happy  playfulness  peculiar 
to  himself ;  while  it  shews  the  peculiar  state  of  bis 
mind,  exhibits,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  of  that 
amiable  modesty  by  which  he  was  alwi^s  distin- 
guished, that  it  cannot  be  read  without  interest. 

'  Dear  architect  of  fine  chateaux  in  air, 
Worthier  to  stand  for  ever  if  they  conM, 
Than  any  built  of  stone,  or  yet  of  wood. 
For  back  of  royal  elephant  to  bear ! 
Oh,  for  permission  from  the  skies  to  share. 
Much  to  my  own,  though  litde  to  fhy  good. 
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^niii  tkw  (Bot  nl^wfe  toftlit  Jtalow  «oo4 1) 
A  pfurtnexship  of  literarjr  ware  1 
Bat  T  am  bankrapt  now,  and  doomed  hencefofth 
Tb  drad^  in  de«cant  dry,  or  other's  lays— 
IiMdB»  I  asteowlsdge,  ctf  OBeqMlVd  votth  I 
^ut  what  Is  fiOBimentatoi's  happiest  piaise  i 
That  he  has  furnished  lights  for  other  eyes,— 
Which  they  who  need  them  use,  and  ttiea  despise.* 


*  Wbat  renMils  for  n#  tQ  f  aj  on  this  nabjeety  o^j 
4fiM|r  lifQttieir,  J  wili  f(ay  ia  pro«e.  There  are  other 
Impiediiiients  to  the  pUuK  y^a.  prppose,  which  I  cf^uld 
not  comprise  within  the  bounds  of  a  sonnet.  My 
{koor  Mary's  ipfirm  condition  makes  it  impossible  for 
Sde,  at  present,  to  engage  in  work  s«ch  as  you  pro* 
ppse*  My  tho^gh^  iire  not  sufficiently  free;  nor 
liaye  I,  nor  can  h  by  any  means  find  opportunity  i 
l^Aded  to  which  qowes  a  difficulty  which,  though  ya^ 
are  not  ftt  all  i^ware  of  it,  presents  itself  to  me  under 
H  most  forbidding  appeanmce.  Can  you  guess  it  ? 
N09  notypiii:  neither,  perhaps,  will  you  h^  able  to 
imagine  that  such  a  difficulty  c^n  possibly  exist  )f 
yaiir  hair  begins  to  bnstte,  stroke  it  down  again ;  for 
there  is  nq  need  why  it  should  erect  itself«  It  con^ 
eerns  me,  nqt  you.  I  know  myself  tpo  well  not  to 
know  that  I  am  nobody  in  ^erse,  unless  in  a  comer 
and  alone,  ^nd  unconnected  in  my  operations.  This 
ie  not  owing  to  wnpt  pf  love  tp  yoq,  my  brother,  or 
tike  most  opnsununate  oonfidenee  in  yon— I  hfiTe 
^th  in  n  degree  that  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the 
^i^periwce  of  any  frien4  you  have,  or  ever  had.  Bnt 
I  am  ao  made  np— I  will  not  enter  into  a  philofor 
pbicai  unalymt  of  n^y  strange  constitution,  in  order 
to  detect  tbe  trne  causp  of  the  eyil  *•  bqt,  on  a  general 
viftw  of  the  n^atter,  I  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from 
^at  #hytiei^  whieh  h^s  h^n  my  effectna)  and  almost 
total  hindranee  on  nu^ny  other  important  opcasipnf , 
nnd  whiph  J  sbpuld  fpel,  I  well  know,  on  this,  to  n 
degree  that  would  perfoc^y  cripplp  me*   Np !  I  shall 
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neither  do,  nor  attempt,  anything  of  conseqneooe 
more,  unless  my  poor  Mary  get  better:  nor  even 
then,  unless  it  should  please  God  to  give  me  anotlio' 
nature.  I  could  not  thus  act  in  concert  with  any 
man,  not  even  with  my  own  father  or  brother,  were 
they  now  alive!  Small  g^ame  must  serve  me  at 
present,  and  till  I  have  done  with  Homer  and  Milton* 
The  utmost  that  I  aspire  to,  and  Heaven  knows  with 
how  feeble  a  hope,  is  to  write,  at  some  future  and 
better  opportunity,  when  my  hands  are  free,  The 
Four  Agts,  Thus  I  have  opened  my  heart  unto 
thee/ 

On  another  occasion  he  thus  plaintively  writes : — 
'  I  find  that  much  study  fatigues  me,  which  is  a  proof 
that  I  am  somewhat  stricken  in  years.  Certain  it  is 
that,  ten  or  sixteen  years  ago,  I  could  have  done  as 
much,  and  did  actually  do  much  more,  without 
sufi'ering  the  least  fatigue,  than  I  can  possibly 
accomplish  now.  How  insensibly  old  age  steals  on 
us,  and  how  often  it  is  actually  arrived  before  we 
suspect  it!  Accident  alone;  some  occurrence  that 
suggests  a  comparison  of  our  former  with  our  pt^ 
sent  selves,  affords  the  discovery.  Well,  it  is  always 
good  to  be  undeceived,  especially  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance.' 

To  a  person  less  intimately  acquainted  with  Cow- 
per  than  Mr.  Hayley  was,  the  above  reply  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  have  prevented  him 
from  making  any  further  application  of  a  similar 
nature.  He,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  easily 
diverted  from  his  purpose.  Of  the  talents  of  Gowper 
he  had  justly  formed  the  highest  opinion,  and  had 
wisely  concluded,  that  if  they  could  only  be  agate 
brought  fairly  and  fully  into  exercise,  in  the  oompo- 
sition  of  original  poetry,  the  result  would  be  eyeiy 
thing  that  could  be  wished.  Immediately,  tiierefore, 
on  receiving  the  above  letter,  he  proffered  Gowper 
his  own  assistance,  and  the  assistance  of  two  othM* 
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esteemed  friendg,  ib  oomporiiig  Um  prajected  poem, 
'  The  Four  Ages/  and  proposed  that  it  should  be 
their  joint  prodaction.  His  principal  object  was, 
unquestionably,  to  induce  Gowper  to  employ  his 
aniiyalled  talents.  The  pleasare  he  antieipaled  in 
haying  soeh  a  coadjntor,  gratifying  as  it  most  have 
been  to  his  feelings,  was  only»a  seoondaiy  eonsideni- 
tion. 

Ayerse  as  Cowper  was  to  the  fonner  proposal,  he 
immediately  consented  to  this,  and  the  following 
extract  will  show  what  wwe  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion :— <  I  am  in  haste  to  tell  yon  how  mnoh  I 
am  delighted  with  yonr  projected  qnadmple  alli- 
ance, and  to  assure  yon  that,  if  it  please  God  to 
aiford  me  health,  spirits,  ability,  and  leisure,  I  will 
not  fail  to  devote  them  all  to  the  production  of  my 
quota  in  '  The  Four  Ages/  Yon  are  yery  kind  to 
humour  me  as  yon  do,  and  had  need  be  a  little 
touched  yourself  with  all  my  oddities,  that  yon  may 
know  how  to  administer  to  mine.  All  whom  I  loye 
do  so,  and  I  belieye  it  to  be  impossible  to  loye 
heartily  those  who  do  not.  People  must  not  do  me 
good  in  their  way,  bat  in  my  otm,  and  then -they  do 
me  good  indeed.  My  pride,  my  ambition,  and  my 
friendship  for  you,  and  the  interest  I  take  in  my  own 
dear  self,  will  all  be  consulted  and  gratified,  by  an 
arm-in-arm  appearance  with  you  in  public ;  and  I 
•hall  work  with  more  seal  «id  assiduity  at  Homer ; 
and  when  Homer  is  finished,  at  Milton,  with  the 
prospect  of  such  a  coalition  before  me.  I  am  at  this 
.moment,  with  all  the  imprudence  natural  to  poets, 
rexpending  nobody  knows  what,  in  embellishing  my 
premises,  or  rather  the  premises  of  my  neiji^bour 
Courtenay,  which  is  more  poetical  still.  Your 
project,  therefore,  is  most  opportune,  as  any  pnn 
ject  must  needs  be,  that  has  so  direct  a  tendency 
.to  put  money  into  the  pocket  of  one  so  likely  to  want 
it/ 
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rpoiti  takdtMOtywacuTamAe, 
And  bid  fliescphyxB  hasten  to  my  aid  j 
Or,  like  a  worm  uneartbed  at  noon,  I  go^ 
Dispatched  by  sunshine  to  the  shades  below.' 

It  i«  dMply  to  be  rogreited  that  the  pleaaini^  asti- 
eipatioafl  of  both  Mr.  Hayley  and  Cowper,  respect* 
iBg  this  joint  piodsetioB,  were  never  realised.  Had 
this  poem  been  written,  it  wonld  in  all  probabilitj', 
have  been  equal  to  a*iy  that  ltr«i  ever  been  pub- 
lished. Cowper  was^  however,  at  this  time,  rapidlj 
sinking  into  that  deep  and  settled  melancholy  which 
it  now  beeomes  our  painful  dnty  to  describe,  and  in 
which  he  continaed  daring  the  remaining  period  of 
his  life,  notwithstanding  the  united  and  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  bis  friends  to  affmrd  him  lelief. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  attack  we  find  him 
giving  the  fiHlowing  description  of  the  state  of  his 
mind  to  Mr.  Hayley.  '  N^n  swm  qwod  nmuimy  my 
dearest  brother  I  I  am  cheerful  upon  paper  sotm- 
times,  when  I  am  absolutely  the  most  dejected  of  all 
creatures.  Desirous,  however,  to  gain  sometiiiiig 
myself  by  my  own  letters,  unprofitable  as  they  may 
and  mast  be  to  my  friends,  I  keep  melancholy  out 
of  them  as  much  as  I  can,  that  I  may,  if  possible,  by 
assuming  a  less  gloomy  air,  deceive  myself,  and,  by 
fmgning  vrith  a  eontinuaace,  improve  the  fiction  into 
reality.' 

In  October,  Mr.  Rose,  acoompanied  by  Lawienet 
the  painter,  paid  Cowper  a  visit ;  and  the  poet  was 
again  prevailed  upon,  though  not  without  reluctance, 
to  sit  for  his  portrait.  Adverting  to  the  eireumstanoe, 
he  remarks,  sportively : — *  Yet  once  more  my  patience 
is  to  be  exercised,  and  once  more  I  am  made  to  wish 
that  my  face  had  be«n  moveable,  to  put  on  and  take 
off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  portable  in  a  baad-bo]^. 
and  sent  off  to  the  artist' 

The  peculiarity  of  his  case,  and  the  depression 
under  which  he  laboured,  even  at  the  time  he  wrote 
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the  above  playful  remftrks,  will  be  seen  by  the  elote 
of  the  same  letter:—'  I  began  this  letter  yesterday , 
but  could  not  finish  it  till  now.  I  have  risen  this 
morning^  covered  with  the  oose  and  mad  of  melan* 
choly .  For  this  reason  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  at 
the  bottom  of  my  paper :  for  had  I  more  room,  perhaps 
I  mi^ht  make  an  heart  ache  at  Eartham,  which  I 
wish  to  be  always  cheerfal/ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Mr*  Hayley*9  second  visit  to  Weston — Finds  Cowp^ 
busily  engaged — Great  apprehensions  respecting  kim^" 
Mrs.  Unwinds  increasing  infirmities — Cowper's  fed- 
ings  on  account  of  them — Vigour  of  his  own  m^id  at 
this  period — Severe  attack  of  depression — Deplarabk 
condition  to  which  he  was  now  reduced — Management 
of  his  affairs  kindly  undertaken  by  Lady  Hesketh^ 
Mr,  Hayley*s  anxieties  respecting  him — Is  invited  by 
Mr.  Greatheed  to  pay  Cowper  another  visit — Complies 
with  the  invitation — Arrival  at  Weston — How  he  is 
received  by  Cowper  —  Inefficiency  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  depression — Handsome  pensim 
allowed  by  his  Majesty — His  removal  from  Weston 
to  JSorfolky  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Johnsonr— 
Death  of  Mrs.  Unwin — How  it  affected  Cowper. 

In  the  beg^inning^  of  November,  1793,  Mr.  Hayky 
made  his  second  visit  to  Weston.  He  found  Cowper 
in  the  enjoyment  of  apparent  health ;  and  though 
incessantly  employed,  either  on  Homer  or  Milton, 
pleasing  himself  with  the  society  of  his  young  kins- 
man from  Norfolk,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Rose,  who 
had  arrived  from  the  seat  of  Lord  Spencer  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire with  an  invitation  from  his  lordship 
to  Cowper  and  his  guests,  to  pay  him  a  visit  All 
Cowper's  friends  strongly  recommended  him  to  avail 
himself  of  this  mark  of  respect  from  an  accomplished 
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nobleman  wbom  he  cordially  eiteemed.  Their  en- 
tK«atie«,  howeTer,  were  entirely  in  vain ;  hi«  conati- 
tntional  Ahyness  again  prevailed,  and  he  emnmia- 
ncmed  his  friends.  Rose  and  Hayley,  to  make  an 
apology  to  his  lordship  for  declining  so  hmioarable 
an  invitation. 

The  manner  in  which  Cowper  employed  his  time 
during  the  continnance  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley  at 
"Weston,  is  pleasingly  described  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Goortenay,  4th  Not* 
1793 : — *  I  am  a  most  busy  man,  bosy  to  a  degree  that 
s«»ietimes  half  distracts  me:  but  if  complete  dis« 
traction  be  occasioned  by  having  the  thoughts  too 
much  and  too  long  attached  to  any  single  point,  I 
am  in  no  danger  of  it,  with  such  perpetaai  whirl  are 
mine  whisked  about  from  one  sabject  to  another, 
wnen  two  poets  meet,  there  are  fine  doings,  I  can 
assure  yon.  My  '  Homer '  finds  work  for  Hayley, 
and  his  '  Life  of  Milton'  work  for  me;  so  that  we 
are  neither  of  ns  one  moment  idle.  Poor  Mrs.  Unwin 
in  the  meantime  sits  quiet  in  her  comer,  laughing  at 
as  both,  and  not  seldom  interrupting  us  with  s<nne 
question  or  remark,  for  which  she  is  Occasionally 
rewarded  by  me  with  a  <  hush  I'  Bless  yourself, 
my  dear  Catherina,  that  you  are  not  connected 
with  a  poet,  especially  that  you  have  not  two  to 
deal  with ! ' 

Mr.  Hayley  remained  at  Weston  more  than  a  fort* 
night,  affording  Cowper  just  time  to  revise  his 
friend's '  manuscript  Life  of  Miltpn ;  of  which,  in  a 
gratnlatory  letter  to  his  friend  Hdrdis,  who  was  then 
a  successful  candidate  for  the  professorship  at 
Oxford,  he  ranarks : — '  When  your  short  note  ar* 
rived,  which  gave  me  the  agreeable  news  of  your 
vioti»y,  our  friend  of  Eartham  was  with  me,  and 
^ared  largely  in  the  joy  that  I  felt  on  the  occasion. 
He  left  me  a  few  days  since.  During  his  continn- 
aaoe  here  we  employed  all  our  leisure  hours  in  the 
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wWsftl  of  his  Life  of  Milton,  it  is  now  iktaatitd, 
and  a  yery  finisked  wo^  It  is,  and  one  that  will  do 
great  honour,  I  am  pansnaded,  to  his  biographer,  and 
the  exeellent  man  of  injured  memory  who  ia  tiM 
avhjwstofit/ 

Baring  Mr.  Hayley's  visit,  he  saw,  with  great  oo»' 
•em,  that  the  iitf  rmitles  of  Mrs.  Unwin  were  n^dly 
sinking  her  into  a  state  of  the  most  i^tiable  imbe- 
allity.  Unable  any  tonger  to  wateh  oyer  the  tender 
health  of  him  whom  she  had  guarded  for  so  maay 
years,  and  nnwilting  to  reUnqnish  her  authority,  her 
eondnet  at  this  period  presented  that  paiafiil  spesi 
toele,  which  we  are  oeeasionally  called  to  witMas, 
of  declining  natare  seeking  to  retain  that  power 
which  it  knows  not  how  to  nse,  nor  how  to  resign. 
The  effect  of  these  luoreasing  infirmities  on  her  ^i^em 
Cowper  jnstly  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  bin  lilih 
added  to  apprehensions  which  he  now  began  to  feel, 
tiiat  his  increasing  exp^ises,  occasioned  by  Mrs. 
Uawin's  protracted  illness,  would  inyolve  him  in 
difllealties,  filled  him  with  the  greatest  uneasiness ; 
and  the  depresnng  influence  it  had  upon  his  mindy 
became  painfolly  ctident  to  all  his  friends.  So 
visibly  was  such  the  case,  Hiat  Mr.  Hayley  felt  fully 
persuaded  that,  unless  some  speedy  and  important 
ohange  took  place  in  Oowper's  circumstances,  his 
tender  mind  would  ineyitably  sink  under  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  cares:  To  effect  this  desiirable  object, 
as  fEur  as  was  in  his  power,  he  embraced  the  earliest 
opportunity,  after  leaving  Weston,  of  haying  an 
interyiew  with  Lord  Spencer,  and  of  stating  to  hini 
nndiaguisedly  the  condition  of  the  afflicted  poet  His 
lesdship  entered  feelingly  into  the  case,  and  shortly 
afterwards  mentioned  it  to  his  Majesty.  It  was 
owing  to  this  that  his  majesty,  some  time  afterwaids, 
granted  to  Cowper  such  a  pension  as  was  sullieieat 
to  seeure  to  him  a  comiMrtable  oompetenee  far  the 
remainder  ef  his  life.    It  is  hqweww  de^y  to  be 
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regretted  that  thU  aouMmable  sad  well-merited 
bounty  waa  not  received  till  the  poet's  mind  was 
enveloped  in  that  midnight  gloom  from  which  it 
never  afterwards  wholly  emerged. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  catastrophe  was  in 
some  degree  hastened  by  the  incessant  attention 
wliieh  Cowper  now  paid  to  the  revisal  of  his  Homer, 
and  the  deep  sympathy  he  felt  for  his  afflicted  inmate. 
FiMT  though  he  felt  it  a  great  relief  that  his  publisher 
kindly  left  him  at  liberty  to  postpone  his  Miltonic 
labours,  yet  was  he  compelled,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  notes  and  illnstrations  of  Homer,  and  to  get  the 
work  again  throagh  the  press,  to  rise  very  early,  and  to 
i»g  hard  for  many  hoars ;  only  qnitting  this  labour 
for  his  attenti<m  to  Mrs.  Unwin ;  which,  though  it 
might  be  more  grateful  to  his  feelings,  had,  perhaps, 
a  much  more  depressing  influence  upon  his  mind. 

The  increasing  infinnities  of  Mrs.  Unwin  did  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  diminish  Gowper's  regard  for 
her ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  rather  to  augnnent 
it,  as  the  following  beautiful  poem,  written  about 
this  time,  will  show : 


TO  MARY. 


*  Hie  twentieth  year  U  w€il  nigh  peat 
Since  first  onr  sky  was  OTercast, 
And  -would  that  this  misrht  be  the  last. 

My  Mary  1 

Thy  splritB  have  a  fkinter  glow ; 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow  j 
Twas  my  distreas  that  braoght  thee  low. 
My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store,  > 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore  j 
Now  rost  disused,  and  at^e  no  more, 

My  Mary! 
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The  same  kind  oAce  for  me  still, 
Th7  sie^ht  now  seconds  not  tbj  will, 

.MyMMT! 

But  widL  tlioaiilay'dst  tike  lioiisewife>s  pw^ 

And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  my  hear^ 
My  Mary! 

Tliy  indMiiict  ei^Kasiona  seem 
like  language  nttered  in  a  dream ; 
Tet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  tiieme. 
My  Mary! 

Thy  saver  locks*  once  anbum  biigliti 

Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

MyMwy! 

For  conld  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  I 
The  son  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

MyMury! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign. 
Yet  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine. 

My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  ptrov'st 
That  now,  at  every  step  thou  mov'st. 
Upheld  by  two  j— yet  still  thou  lov'st. 

My  Mary ! 

And  stUl  to  love,  though  prest  with  iU, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
WiOi  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary! 

But,  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transfoims  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

My  Mary  I 

And  should  my  fature  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Mary! 
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Some  indiridoals,  for  want  of  duly  coBflidering  all 
the  circamstances  of  Cowper's  case,  have  remarked 
that  his  langDi^e,  on  many  occasions,  to  his  inestim* 
able   Mary,  partook  more  of  the  fondness  of  the 
husband  than  was  seemly  or  decorons.    '  The  fact 
is/  as  an  able  critic  well  observes, '  that  his  feelings 
oatarally  partook  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation, 
which  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  maternal  soli- 
citude to  his  elder  companion,  rather  than,  what  he 
otherwise  would  have  been,  her  equal  partner  and 
protector.    But  it  was  well  known  to  his  friends, 
that  their  engagements  to  each  other  would  have 
been  consummated  by  legal  ties  and   the   closest 
union,  but  for  the  distemper  which  more  than  once 
presented  its  taking  place,  after  the  day  had  been  as 
repeatedly  fixed.    And  the  age  of  both  parties,  it 
was  probably  thought,  rendered  the  step  inexpedient 
at  a  later  period.   That  Cowper,  the  most  affectionate 
and  most  grateful  of  beings,  should  love,  and  that 
most  tenderly,  the  faithful  friend  to  whom  he  was  so 
deeply  indebted,  whose   companionship  had   been 
attendant  on  his  happiest  days,  and  was  the  only 
solace  of  long  years  of  darkness ; — that  this  love 
should  be  more  than  is  implied  by  mere  friendship ; 
all  this  is  so  natural  and  so  intelligible,  that  one 
cannot  but  reprobate  the  ingenuity  that  could  extract 
matter  of  scandal  from  such  materials.    The  manner 
in  which  Cowper,  in  all  his  letters,  associates  Mrs. 
Unwin  with  himself  (in  one  instance  playfully  sub- 
scribing their  joint  names  Guillaume — Marie)  plainly 
indicates  that  the  common  nature  of  their  interests, 
and  the  sacred  character  of  their  intimacy,  were  suf- 
ficiently understood  by  their  friends,  as  well  as  that 
there  was  nothing  equivocal  about  the  circumstances 
of  their  domestic  intercourse.    If  any  one,  after  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  case,  can  harbour  a  doubt 
on  the  point,  we  leave  him  to  the  misgivings  and  de- 
grading conceptions  of  a  polluted  imagination.' 
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It  has  been  nuiMy  asserted,  tiist  it  v«iU  littre 
been  better  had  Cowper's  companioii  been  yem^or 
and  less  serious ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  finfeei- 
kig^ly  reproached  with  a  deficiency  of  cheerlnlncw* 
tliat  rendered  her  totally  unfit  to  be  the  poefs  nasi 
eiate ;  to  which  the  critic  above  cited  jndiciens^ 
replies :— '  It  is  scarcely  worth-while  to  advert  to 
useless  surmises  and  unprofitable  peradventmss; 
but  we  will  give  our  opinion,  Uiat  the  appointnMnt 
of  Providence  was  in  this  instance,  as  in  every  oth^r, 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Excitenent'Ol 
a  gentle  description  was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to 
Cowper's  mind  :  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Lady  Hesketh,  and  other  gay  accomplished 
friends,  had  for  a  time  tiie  happiest  effect ;  bnt»  like 
all  other  stimulants,  its  efiicacy  was  soon  Sipeai, 
Familiarity  with  an  object,  while  it  may  strengthen 
its  power  over  our  affections,  of  necessity  renders  it 
less  capable  of  ministering  that  excitation  which 
things  of  a  novel  or  occasional  kind  produce*  The 
sprightliest  companion  would  have  failed  after  a 
time,  to  cheer  by  her  gaiety ;  and  something  more  than 
sprightliness  was  requisite,  to  qualify  for  the  arduous 
task  which  devolved  upon  Cowper's  companion,  in 
the  awful  season  of  his  deepest  dejection,  when,  but 
for  Mrs.  Unwin's  strength  of  mind  and  unwearied 
fidelity,  he  must  have  been  consigned  to  the  hired 
nurse  and  the  medical  practitioner.  With  her,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  he  shared  some  of  his  hap- 
piest hours ;  and  to  her  be  was  indebted  for  all  the 
alleviation  of  which  his  gloomiest  seasons  were 
susceptible.  If  she  could  not  excite,  she  could  soothe 
him ;  and  what  the  heart  requires  for  its  happiness, 
is  an  object  on  which  the  affections  can  repose. 
The  fact  is,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  was  an  eminently  pioqs 
woman,  and  this  was,  with  some  of  Cowper's  friends, 
her  real  ofi*ence.  Those  who  chose  to  ascribe  his 
melancholy  to  his  religion,  naturally  regarded  Mr. 
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Keirtim  and  lln.  Unwin  as  persoiu  who  had  contri* 
bated  to  hb  distemper.  We  ha^e  seen  how  judi* 
cioaidy  tiie  fotmer  acquitted  himself  as  a  corre* 
iq[Kmdeiit ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the 
latter,  Cowper  had  a  not  less  jadicions  companion. 
It  was  she  who  urged  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
employ  his  mind  in  poetical  composition.  Though 
religion  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  interdicted,  be* 
eaase  an  unapproachable  theme,  yet  he  could  never 
have  been  happy,  united  to  one  who  was  not  in  his 
estimation  religious  ;  and  there  were  bright  mo- 
ments in  which  h^  could  have  relished  no  other 
intercourse.'  ■ 

Cowper  retained  his  admirable  powers  in  their  full 
vigour,  during  the  whole  of  1 793,  and  till  the  middle 
of  January  of  the  following  year.  His  letters,  written 
subsequently  to  Mr.  Hayle/s  visit,  though  but  few, 
afford  unquestionable  proofs  that  his  talents  had  not 
suffered  the  slightest  diminution.  The  following 
extract,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  on  a  disputed  pas- 
sage in  his  Homer,  will  show  that  his  faculties  were 
then  unimpaired^  To  Mr.  Hayley,  5th  January 
1794,  he  writes: — '  If  my  old  friend  would  look  into 
my  preface,  he  would  find  a  principle  laid  down 
there  which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  invali* 
date,  and  which,  properly  attended  to,  woald  equally 
secure  a  translation  from  stiffness  and  from  wild- 
ness.  The  principle  I  mean  is  this—'  Close,  but  not 
so  close  as  to  be  servile !  free,  but  not  so  free  as  to 
be  licentiousl  A  superstitious  fidelity  loses  the  spirit, 
and  a  loose  deviation  the  sense  of  the  translated 
author— a  happy  moderation  in  either  case  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  preserving  both. 

'  Imlac,  in  Rasselas,  says — I  forget  to  whom,  *  Yon 
have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  poet.' 
In  like  manner,  I  might  say  to  his  Lordship,  You 

1  Eclectic  Rtview,  March  18S4. 
S  B 
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have  convinced  me  that  it  it  impossible  to  be  a 
translatMr ;  to  be  one  on  his  tenns  at  least,  is,  I  am 
sore,  impossible.  On  his  teims,  I  would  defy  Homer 
himself,  were  he  alive,  to  translate  the  Paradise  Lost 
into  Greek.  Yet  Milton  had  Homer  mach  in  his 
eye  when  he  composed  that  poem ; — ^whereas  Homer 
never  thought  of  me  or  my  translation.  There  are 
minutiae  in  every  language,  which,  translated  into 
another,  would  spoil  the  version.  Such  extreme 
fidelity  is,  in  fact,  unfaithful.  Such  close  resem- 
blance takes  away  all  likeness.  The  original  is 
elegant,  easy,  natural;  the  oopy  is  clumsy,  con* 
strained,  unnatural.  To  what  is  this  owing?  To  the 
adoption  of  terms  not  congenial  to  your  purpose,  and 
of  a  context,  such  as  no  man  writing  an  original 
would  make  use  of.  Homer  is  every  thing  that  a 
poet  should  be.  A  translation  of  him,  so  made,  will 
be  every  thing  a  translation  of  Homer  i^ould  not  be» 
because  it  will  be  written  in  no  language  under 
heaven.  It  will  be  English  and  it  will  be  Oreeki 
and  therefore  it  will  be  neither.  He  is  the  man, 
whoever  he  may  be  (I  do  not  pretend  to  be  that  man 
myself  )'-he  is  the  man  best  qualified  as  a  translator 
of  Homer,  who  has  drenched,  and  steeped,  and 
soaked  himself  in  the  eff'usions  of  his  genius,  till  he 
has  imbibed  their  colour  to  the  bone,  and  who,  when 
he  is  thus  dyed  through  and  through,  distinguishing 
what  is  essentially  Greek  from  what  may  be  habited 
in  English,  rejects  the  former  and  is  faithful  to  the 
latter,  as  far  as  the  purposes  of  fine  poetry  will  per- 
mit, and  no  further;  this,  I  think,  may  be  easily 
proved.  Homer  is  everywhere  remarkable  for  ease, 
dignity,  energy  of  expression,  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, and  a  majestic  flow  of  numbers.  If  we  copy 
him  so  closely  as  to  miJce  every  one  of  these  excel- 
lent properties  of  his  absolutely  unattainable,  which 
will  certainly  be  the  effect  of  too  close  a  copy,  in- 
stead of  translating,  we  murder  him.     Therefoie, 
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Sifter  all  his  Lordsbip  has  said,  I  still  bold  freedom 
fi»  be  an  iDdispensable.  Freedoni,  I  meui,  with 
respect  to  the  expression;  freedom  so  limited  as 
aeTer  to  leave  behind  the  nuUier^  bat  at  the  same 
time  indalged  with  a  snfficieat  scope  to  secaie  the 
spirit  and  as  mach  as  possible  of  the  manner ;  I  say 
as  much  as  possible,  becaase  an  English  manner 
must  differ  frt>m  a  Greek  one,  in  order  to  be  gracefal, 
and  fr^r  this  there  is  no  remedy.  Can  an  ungracefril 
awftwaid  translator  of  Homer  be  a  good  one  ?  No ; 
bat  a  graceful,  easy,  natural,  faithfnl  Torsion  of  him, 
will  not  that  be  a  good  one  ?  Tes :  allow  me  bat 
this,  and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  such  a  one  may  be 
produced  on  my  principles,  and  can  be  produced  on 
no  other.  Reading  his  Lordship's  sentiments  over 
apain,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  all  I  have  said, 
I  have  only  given  him  back  the  same  in  other  terms. 
He  disallows  both  the  absolutely  free  and  the  abso* 
lately  close;  so  do  I,  and  if  I  understand  myself,  hare 
said  so  in  my  preface.  He  wishes  to  recommend  a 
medium,  though  he  will  not  call  it  so ;  so  do  I ;  only 
we  express  it  dilTerently.  What  is  it  then  that  we 
dispute  about?  I  confess  my  head  is  not  good  enough 
to-day  to  dtscover.' 

This  was  almost  the  last  letter  Cowper  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hayley,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the 
last  that  be  ever  wrote  at  all.  Standing,  as  he  now 
did,  on  the  borders  of  that  deep  pit  of  despair  into 
which  he  was  almost  immediately  plunged,  he  thus 
writes  to  his  friend  Rose: — '  I  have  just  ability 
enough  to  transcribe,  which  is  all  that  I  have  to  do  at 
present;  God  knows  that  I  write,  at  this  moment, 
under  the  pressure  of  sadness  not  to  be  described.' 
Shortly  after  he  had  forwarded  this,  he  experienced 
a  more  severe  attack  of  depression  than  he  had  ever 
before  felt,  which  paralyzed  all  his  powers,  and 
which  continued  almost  wholly  unmitigated  through 
tiie  remaining  period  of  his  life.    The  situation  to 
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which  he  was  now  reduced,  was  deeply  affecting; 
imaf^ination  can  scarcely  picture  to  itself  a  scene  of 
wretchedness  more  truly  deplorable.  Mrs.  Unwin's 
infirmities  had  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  second 
childhood ;  a  deep-seated  melancholy,  which  no- 
thing could  remove,  preyed  upon  Cowper^s  mind,  and 
caused  him  to  shun  the  sight  of  all  except  the  indivi- 
dual who  was  utterly  incapable  of  rendering  him  any 
assistance ;  his  domestic  expenses  were  daily  increas- 
ing, and  as  his  capabilities  of  providing  for  that 
increase  were  now  entirely  suspended,  there  was 
every  probability  of  his  being  involved  in  pecuniaty 
embarrassment.  The  providence  of  God,  however, 
which  had  watched  over  and  preserved  him  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  and  had  appeared  on  his  behalf 
in  several  instances  of  peculiar  distress,  in  a  manner 
truly  striking  and  affecting,  did  not  abandon  him  in 
his  present  painful  emergency. .  Lady  Hesketh,  his 
amiable  cousin  and  favourite  correspondent,  now 
generously  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  watching 
over  the  melancholy  poet  and  his  feeble  associate. 
The  painful  duties  of  this  important  office,  which 
every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  great 
anxiety  of  mind  required  in  all  cases  of  mental 
aberration^  will  admit  to  be  in  no  ordinary  degree 
arduous,  she  discharged  with  the  utmost  Chiistian 
tenderness  and  affection.  Nor  did  she  discover  any 
disposition  to  relinquish  her  charge,  though  it  made 
considerable  inroads  upon  her  health,  owing  to  the 
confinement  and  exertion  it  required,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  placing  these  interesting  invalids 
under  the  care  of  those  who  she  knew  would  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  laying  themselves  out  for 
their  comfort 

Hearing  nothing  from  Cowper  for  several  days  be- 
yond the  time  when  he  was  accustomed  to  write,  Mr. 
Hayley  began  to  fear  that  his  apprehensions  respect- 
ing his  friend's  health  were  realised.    He  tUd  net. 
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bowever,  reedTe  the  painfal  intelligence  of  his  re- 
lapse antii  some  time  afterwards,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  it  by  a  letter  from  Lady  Hesketh,  detailing 
the  particulars  of  his  distressing  case.    Aboot  this 
time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greatheed  paid  him  a  visit.  Such, 
however,  was  the  distressing  state  to  which  Cowper 
was  now  reduced,  that  he  refused  to  see  any  one  but 
bis  own  domestics,  on  whatever  friendly  terms  he 
might  have  been  with  them  formerly.    The  hopes 
that  his  friends  had  cherished  of  his  recovery,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  as  the  summer  advanced,  were  now 
entirely  cut  off;  and  they  were  all  fully  persuaded 
that  unless  some  improvement  took  place  in  the  state 
of  his  mind,  the  worst  consequences  were  to  be  ap* 
prehended«    The  best  advice  had  been  taken  without 
the  slightest  benefit,  and  the  case  began  to  appear 
altogether  hopeless.    It  occurred  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
that  probably  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hayley  would 
cheer  the  poef  s  mind,  and  rouse  him  from  his  present 
state  of  almost  absolute  despair.    She  suggested  this 
to  Mr.  Greatheed,  but  said  she  could  not  venture  to 
mention  tiie  subject  in  her  letters  to  Mr.  Hayley,  as  it 
appeared  unreasonable  to  request  a  person  to  come 
so  great  a  distance,  with  so  little  real  chance  of  suc- 
cess.   Mr<  Greatheed  immediately  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  on  the  subject,  which 
describes  the  melancholy  condition  to  which  Cowper 
was  then  reduced,  and  the  great  anxiety  of  mind 
manifested  by  his  friends  on  his  behalf: — *  Dear  Sir, 
Lady  Hesketh's  correspondence  has  acquainted  you 
vrith  the  melancholy  relapse  of  our  dear  friend  at 
Weston ;  but  I  am  uncertain  whether  you  know  that 
within  the  last  fortnight  he  has  refused  food  of  every 
kind,  except  now  and  then  a  very  small  piece  of 
toasted  bread,  dipped  generally  in  water,  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  little  wine.    This,  her  Ladyship  in- 
forms me,  was  the  case  till  last  Saturday,  since  then 
)ie  hM  aaten  a  Uttlt  at  e«c]|  family  meal*    He  per- 
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lists  in  refusing  to  take  iaeh  medidines  ub  are  i 
pensable  to  his  state  of  body.  In  sa<^  circQiiislanc« 
his  long  continuance  in  life  cannot  be  expected. 
How  dcYOntly  to  be  wished  is  tiie  alleyiatmi  of  hji 
safferings  and  distress  I  Yon^  dear  Sir,  who  i^now 
so  well  the  worth  of  onr  beloyed  and  admired  friend, 
will  sympathise  with  ns  in  this  aiBlction,  and  dcp«»* 
eate  his  loss,  donbtless,  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Toi 
haye  already  most  effeetnally  expressed  and  proYsd 
the  warmth  of  your  friendship.  I  cannot  think  that 
any  thing  but  your  society  would  have  been  suffieioit, 
during  the  infirmity  under  which  his  mind  has  long 
been  oppressed,  to  have  supported  him  f^^nst  the 
shock  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  paralytic  attack.  I  am  eer- 
tain  that  nothing  else  could  have  prevailed  upon 
him  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Barthara.  You 
have  succeeded  where  his  other  friends  knew  they 
could  not,  and  where  they  apprehended  that  no  oiie 
eould.  How  natural,  therefore,  is  it  for  them  to  look 
to  you,  as  most  likely  to  be  instrumental,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  bring  him  relief  in  the  present 
distressing  and  alarming  crisis.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a 
little  unreasonable  to  ask  any  person  to  take  snch  a 
journey,  to  witness  so  melancholy  a  scene,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  the  desired  success,  increased  as  the 
present  difficulty  is,  by  Mr.  Cowper's  aversion  to 
•11  company.  On  these  accounts  Lady  Hesketh 
does  not  ask  it  of  you,  rejoiced  as  she  would  be  at 
your  arrival.  Am  not  I,  dear  Sir,  a  very  presump- 
tuous person,  who,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  dare 
do  this?  I  am  emboldened  by  these  two  poweifui 
supporters— conscience  and  experience.  Were  I  at 
Eartham,  I  would  certainly  undertake  the  journey  I 
have  presumed  to  recommend,  fmr  the  bare  possibility 
of  restoring  Mr.  Cowper  to  himself,  to  his  friends, 
and  to  the  public'  ^ 

Mr.  Hayley   was  too   affectionately  attached  to 
Qowper,  to  hesitate  for  a.  moment  what  steps  hi 
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itoold  take  aa  the  leoeipt  of  fbii  letter.  The  re- 
Wftoteet  probability  of  his  being  usefal  to  hit  afllicted 
firieml,  was  amply  suiBeieiit  to  have  indiieed  him 
to  undertake  a  m«ek  longer  joamey  than  this,  to 
wluUever  dangers  and  ineonyenienoes  it  might 
hmw0  exposed  kim.  He  accordingly  made  immediate 
vnuigements  for  a  visit  to  Weston,  where  he  ar- 
rived a  few  days  afterwards,  with  his  son,  a  youth 
^f  gveat  promise,  to  whom  Cowper  was  affectionately 
QUtlaolied.  Little  or  no  benefit,  however,  resvlted 
IhMtt  this  vi^t  The  suiferiag  invalid  was  too 
deeply  overwhelmed  by  his  malady  to  show  even 
ibfi  slightest  symptoms  of  satisfaction  at  the  appear- 
anee  of  one  whom  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
welccMae  with  suck  affectionate  delight  His  acute 
suiguisk  had  nearly  extinguished  all  the  finest  facul* 
ties  of  his  mind,  and  annihilated,  at  least  for  a  time, 
ail  the  best  affiaetions  of  kis  kMurt,  He  seemed  to 
gkrjnkirom  every  kuman  creuture,  and  if  ke  allowed 
^ny  one,  except  his  own  domestics,  to  approach  him, 
it  was  witk  so  much  obvious  reluctance  and  aversion, 
that  no  benefit^  could  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
interview.  The  only  exception  was  in  the  .case  of 
Mr.  Hayley's  son,  in  whose  company  he  would  occa- 
sionally for  a  skort  Ume  seem  pleased ;  which  Mr. 
Hayley  attributed  '  partly  to  the  peculiar  eharm 
wkiok  is  generally  found  in  the  manners  oi  tender 
ingenuous  children;  and  partly  to  that  uncommon 
sweetness  of  character  whlck  kad  inspired  Cowper 
witk  a  degree  of  parental  partiality  towards  this 
highly  promising  youth/  Tke  united  efforts,  kow- 
ever,  of  both  father  and  son,  could  not  produce  tke 
sligktest  alleviation  of  Cowper's  sufferings. 

Skortly  after  Mr.  Hayley's  arrival  at  Weston,  Lady 
Hesketk  embraced  tke  opportunity  of  leaving  her 
intcfesting  invalids  for  a  few  days  in  kis  charge,  that 
she  might,  by  a  personal  interview,  consult  the 
i^miiiei^  ]>r*  Willis— who  k^  preseribed  ao  success- 
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Mly  in  tbe  ease  of  his  Majesty  George  III.—- ob  M 
svbject  of  Gowper's  malady.  L<Hnd  Tharlow  bai 
written  to  the  doctor  in  Cowper's  b^alf,  and  at  hi* 
and  Lady  Hesketh's  request,  he  was  induced  to  Yisit 
the  interesting  sofferer  at  Weston.  H«re  again,  how- 
ever, the  expectations  of  bis  friends  were  greatly 
disappointed ;  as  the  doctcM^s  sicill  on  this  oecaalon 
proved  wholly  unsnecessfal. 

Mr.  Hayley  remained  at  Weston  for  some  weeks, 
exerting  all  the  means  that  ingenuity  oonld  ittyent, 
or  that  affection  coald  dictate,  to  afford  smne  relief 
to  his  suffering  friend ;  be  had,  however,  the  moitifi* 
cation  to  perceive  that  bis  well-directed  efforts  were 
entirely  useless.  The  circumstances  in  wbicb  Cow* 
per  was  now  placed,  were  exceedingly  unfavourable 
to  mental  relief.  Associated  with  one  whose  daily 
increasing  infirmities  were  rapidly  reducing  b«r  to  a 
state  of  the  most  affecting  imbecHity  t  the  constant 
sight  of  wbidi  was,  of  itself,  almost  sufficient  to  have 
produced  melancholy  in  a  tender  mind  like  Cowper^s, 
it  was  burdly  probable  that,  under  such  oiroum- 
stances,  he  should  recover  from  bis  deeplynrooled 
malady.  And  yet  to  have  separated  him  from  the 
being  witii  whom  be  had  been  so  long  associated, 
would  have  been  an  act  of  cruelty  whii^  he  would 
not,  in  all  probability, 'have  survived.  Ail  that 
could  be  done  was  to  mitigate,  as  much  aa  possible, 
the  sufferings  of  each  individual,  and  to  persevere  in 
the  use  of  such  means  as  would  be  most  likely, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  promote  the  poef  s  re* 
covery,  leaving  the  event  at  His  disposal,  who,  in 
a  manner  altogether  unexpected,  had  formerly  ap- 
peared for  him  on  several  distressing  occasions. 

One  morning  in  April,  1794,  while  Mr.  Hayley  was 
at  Weston,  musing,  as  he  and  Lady  Hesketh  were 
sometimes  accustomed  to  do,  over  the  melancholy 
scene  of  Cowper's  sufferings,  with  aching  and  almost 
broken  hearts,  at  tiie  utter  ineilcacy  of  eveiy  measure 
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tliat  h»d  been  teken  to  afford  him  reMe(  they  wero 

suddenly  almiMt  •▼•ijoyed  at  the  teceipt  of  a  letter 

from  lioid  Speaeert  aanoaBeiag  it  to  be  hie  majeatjr'e 

gnunoQS  intention  to  allow  Gowper  tiie  giaat  of  eneh 

a  pension  for  life^  aa  woald  secuie  to  him  an  honour* 

able  eompetonoe.'    The  only  snbjeet  of  regret,  eon* 

neoted  with  Ala  pleasing  cireamstanee,  was,  ^at  he 

whom  it  was  chiefly  intMided  to  benefit,  and  who,  if  he 

bad  been  free  from  his  distressing  malady,  woold  haire 

been  gratified  in  the  highest  degree  at  this  instanoe  of 

royal  genoosity,  was  in  a  condition  that  rendered  it 

inapoftrible  for  him  to  reoeive  even  the  fidntest  glim* 

meting  of  joy  on  the  occasion.     It  was,  however, 

fondly  hoped  by  his  Mends,  tiiat  he  would  nltl* 

mately  lecoyer,  and  tiiat  the  day  would  at  length 

arrire,  when  he  would  be  aUe  gratefully  to  ae« 

knowledge  this  princely  beneficence.    Well  was  it, 

indeed,  for  his  friends,  that  they  supported  theiv 

minds  by  indulging  these  hopes  of  amendment.  Had 

they  known  that  he  was  doomed  to  pass  six  years  in 

the  same  depressed  and  melancholy  condition,  with 

seareely  a  single  alletiation,  and  was,  at  the  expira* 

tion  of  tiiat  lengthened  period,  to  leave  the  world 

without  emerging  from  this  midnight  gloom,  they 

would  themselyes  have  almost  become  the  subjeote 

of  despair.    Such,  however,  was  the  case ;  and  it  is 

doubtful,  though  Cowper  subsequently  recovered  ill 

some  slight  degree  from  his  depression,  whether  he 

was  ever  in  a  condition  fully  to  ap[^eeiato  the  value 

of  his  majesty's  grant. 

Mr.  Hayley's  departure  from  Weston,  which  was 
now  .become  to  him  as  much  a  scene  of  suffering  aa 
it  had  formerly  been  of  enjoyment,  he  thus  affect* 
ingly  rec<Nrds : — '  After  devoting  a  few  weeks  at 
Weston,  I  was  under  the  painful  neeesaity  of  forcing 

>  In  Mr.  Greatheed*s  sketch  of  the  poef  s  life,  the  amoiuit  of  tfali 
Snmt  is  stated  to  hare  been,  nominally,  3002.  per  annum,  hat  redveeit 
to  lldto  BNM  Unn  sooi.  by  ta«  cmtoownr  *et  Of  oatoe. 
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vjielf  mrmy  ftom  my  anhappy  friend,  who,  liioiigli 
k«  appewed  to  tnkt  bo  pleasnre  in  my  society,  ex* 
premed  extoeme  lelnotanoe  to  let  me  depart  I 
hardly  ever  endared  an  hoar  more  dieadfnlly  di*- 
tvenang  than  the  hoar  in  which  I  left  him,  Tet  tiw 
angnieh  of  it  wonld  have  heen  greatly  increased,  had 
I  been  conscioue  tiiat  he  was  destined  to  yeais  of 
this  dark  depresiion,  and  that  I  adioald  see  him  no 
more.  I  still  indulged  the  hope,  from  the  natiTe 
Tigoar  of  his  frame,  that  as  he  had  formerly  struggled 
Ihrongh  longmr  fits  of  the  depressive  malady,  his 
darkened  mind  wonld  yet  emerge  from  this  cala- 
mitons  eclipse,  and  shine  forth  again  with  new 
Instre.  These  hopes  were  considerably  increased  at 
a  snhseqaent  period :  hat  alas  1  they  were  delosite ! 
for  thoo^  he  recoyered  sufficient  command  of  his 
faculties  to  write  a  few  occasional  poems,  and  to  re* 
touch  his  '  Homer,'  yet  the  prospect  of  his  perfect 
tecoYery  was  never  realised ;  and  I  had  beheld  the 
poet  of  unrtyalled  genius,  the  sympathetic  friend, 
and  the  delightful  companion,  for  the  last  time  1 ' 

Cowper  remained  in  the  same  most  distressing 
state  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hayley's  departure,  which 
was  in  the  spring  of  1794,  till  the  summer  oi  1795. 
Dnrinr  thej^^^o  of  this  time  be  was  most  afiee- 
pISii^'forhW^HW^y  his  amiable  cousin;  she 
Jloyed  every  means  th«|t  medical  advice,  and  em- 
Suiee  of  proving  benefician^m'sed  the  slightest 
were  ineffectual  to  lighten  that^Vltijese,  howevei^ 
which  incessantly  pressed  upon  and^PSP"  burden 
his  spiriU.  He  had  now  been  eighteen  Khed  down 
this  deplorable  stale,  and,  instead  of  beooniiiioiitts  m 
if  any  alteration  had  taken  place,  it  was  e%}f^h 
for  the  worse.  Lady  Hesketh's  health  was  be/idently 
to  fail,  owing  to  the  intense  anxiety  of  mind  ^1^^^ 
experienced  for  so  long  a  period  ;  and  it  bec*e  bad 
length  desirable  to  adopt  some  other  means  fo/^Al 
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i«eoT«ry.  At  Hbu  JMMooabto  jumlmft^  th«  Ber.  J. 
Johnson  ixis^vadeatially  arriTed,  mad  willingly  shaved 
with  lAdy  H«ftketh  tbe  task  of  sapcrinteDding  th« 
lii<ffiPfiitiny  gafferer.  It  oocoired  to  Bfr.  Johnson  ons 
4ay,  while  reflectiDf  on  the  ineAoscy  of  the  air  «l 
Weston»  in  the  poet's  ease,  that  periliqw  a  snaunes^s 
residence  by  the  sea-side  might  proTO  of  great  a^ 
IFantage.  On  mentioning  the  snljeet  to  Lady  Hes- 
kethy  she  e<MieajTed  in  the  opiaioa»  and  all  the  poet's 
firionds  strongly  reeommended  the  measure.  Mr. 
Jobnson  kindly  undertook  the  charge  of  both  these 
interesting  individiials,  and  their  remoral  from  Wes» 
ton  took  place  under  his  immediate  gnidance  on  the 
gath  July,  1795. 

Happily  for  Cowper  and  his  belored  eompanion« 
as  well  as  for  their  friends,  they  all  regarded  this 
departure  from  Weston  as  merely  temporary,  and» 
indeed,  this  was  all  that  was  originally  intmled* 
Had  the  poet  been  aware  that  he  was  taking  his 
final  leave  of  his  endeared  residenoe,  his  regret,  in 
,  passing. for  the  last  time  ov^r  its  threshold,  would 
have  been  inexpressible.  Had  it  been  known  too,  that 
he  was  bidding  farewell  for  the  last  time,  to  his  de- 
aerredly  beloved  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  the  anguish 
of  both  would  probably  have  been  insupportable; 
and  had  his  kimnnan  been  aware  of  the  task  he  was 
then  undertaking,  it  would  probably  luKve  nnjfitled 
him  eiHtirely  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  datieft 
How  strikingly  is  the  wisdom  and  the  benevolenee 
of  God  often  displayed  in  that  concealment  which  he 
throws  around  the  operations  of  his  providence  1 

To  gaard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  effect  of 

noise  on  the  shattered  nerves  of  Cowper,  his  kinsman 

'    toc^  care  to  have  a  relay  of  horses  ready  <m  the 

skirts  of  the  towns  of  Bedford  and  Gunbridge,  by 

which  means  he  passed  thnmgh  those  places  without 

f    stopping.    Their  first  resting  plaoe  was  at  the  quiet 

^'  iritiagfi  of  St.  Neots ;  here  they  stopped  for  the  night 
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Darinf  tlM  eTeniag,  Cowper  and  hu  kinsman  walked 
teTeral  time«  up  and  down  the  ofaoreh-yard  ;  and  tbo 
peaceful  •ceneiy  of  the  spot  had  so  happy  an  effect 
opon  his  spirits,  that  he  conyersed  with  much  con- 
posnre  on  the  subject  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  and 
the  dreumstances  under  which  they  were  probahly 
written. 

*  This  gleam  of  cheerfulness/  remarks  Mr.  JohnsoUt 
*  with  which  it  pleased  God  to  visit  the  afflicted  poet 
at  the  commencement  of  his  journey,  thoug^h  notiiing 
that  may  be  at  all  compared  with  it  was  ever  again 
exhibited  in  his  conversation,  was  yet  a  subjeet 
of  grateful  rraiembrance  to  him ;  for  though  it  va« 
nished  from  the  breast  of  Cowper  like  the  dew  of  the 
Boniing,  it  preserved  the  sunshine  of  hope  in  his 
kinsman's  mind  as  to  the  final  recovery  of  bis  revered 
relative,  and  that  cheering  hope  never  forsook  him 
till  the  object  of  his  incessant  care  was  sinking  into 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death/ 

They  rested  the  second  day  at  Boston  Mills,  a 
quiet  and  convenient  spot,  and  arrived  in  the  ev«i- 
ing  of  the  Thursday  at  North  Tnddenham,  in  Norfolk* 
Here  they  were  accommodated  with  a  commodious 
parsonage-houscy  by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Im>* 
nard  Shelfoid,  witii  whom  Mr.  Johnson  had  pn* 
viously  made  arrangements  for  their  reception,  fear^ 
ing  lest  the  activity  and  bustle  which  occasionally 
prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  house,  sitnaled 
in  the  market-place  at  East  Dereham,  should  harass 
and  perplex  the  tender  nund  of  Cowper. 

During  the  poef  s  omitinuance  at  Tuddenham,  it 
being  a  season  of  the  year  very  favourable  for  waik- 
ing,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  kinsman  to  make 
frequent  exeursions  in  the  vieinity  of  this  retired 
spot.  On  one  occasion  he  reached  the  house  of  his 
ooasin,  Mrs.  Podham,  at  Mottishail,  where  was  sus- 
pended, in  one  of  the  rooms,  his  own  portrait  by 
Abbot,  the  sight  Of  which  awakened  in  his  mmd  the 
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reocrfleotioB  of  the  oomiMamtite  tnaqiilllitj  lie  eiH 
joyed  when  he  sat  to  that  artift,  mod  wrang  Uroai 
bina  a  paMionately  exfiresied  wifh,  that  liinllar 
fsonifbrt  and  peace  mii^t  yet  retain. 

They  oontinned  in  their  new  retidence  only  a  very 
nliort  time.    In  the  following  Anguflt  Mr.  Johnson 
oondacted  them  to  Mundesley,  a  Tillage  on  the  Nor- 
folk coast,  hoping  that  a  sitoation  by  the  lea-side 
Qiight  prove  amusing  to  Cowper,  and  beoome  nKi- 
mately  the  means  of  reviTing  his  spirits.    Here  they 
remained  till  the  following  October,  without  appear^ 
ing  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever.    While  in  this 
ritaation  Cowper,  who  had  long  diseontinaed  all 
correspondence  with  his  friends,  ventnred  to  write 
the  following   letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bnehanan, 
which,  while  it  shews  the  melancholy  depression 
under  which  he  still  laboured,  proves  that  he  was 
not  vrithout  some  ocoasioual  intermissioas  of  plea- 
sure : — *  I  will  forget  for  a  moment  that,  to  whomso^ 
ever  I  may  address  myself,  a  letter  from  me  can  no 
otherwise  be  welcome  than  as  a  curiosity.    To  you, 
sir,  I  address  this,  urged  to  it  by  extreme  penury 
of  employment,  and  the  desire  I  feel  to  learn  some- 
thing of  what  is  doing,  and  has  been  done,  at  Weston 
(my  beloved  Weston)  since  I  left  it. 

'  The  coldness  of  these  blasto,  even  in  the  hottest 
days,  has  been  such  that,  added  to  the  irritetion  of 
the  salt  spray,  with  which  they  are  always  charged, 
they  have  occasioned  me  an  inflammation  in  the  eye- 
lids, which  threatened,  a  few  days  since,  to  confine 
me  entirely ;  but  by  absenting  myself  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  beach,  and  guarding  my  face  with 
an  umbrella,  that  inoonvenienee  is  in  some  degree 
abated.  My  chamber  oommands  a  very  near  view 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  ships,  at  high  water,  approaiA 
the  coast  so  closely,  that  a  man,  famished  with 
better  eyes  than  mine,  might,  I  doubt  not,  discern 
the  sailors  from  the  window*    No  sitnationy  at  least 
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wlien  the  weather  is  dear,  can  be  more  pleaiiaiitt 
wUch  yon  will  easily  credit,  wben  I  add,  that  it 
imparts  somethiiig  a  Uttle  resembliD)^  pleasure,  eyett 
to  me.  Gratify  me  with  news  of  Weston !  If  Mr. 
Oregor,  and  yoor  neighhonrs  the  Conrtenays,  are 
there,  mention  me  to  them  in  such  terms  as  yon  see 
good.  Tell  me  if  my  poor  birds  are  lining.  I  never 
see  the  hefbs  I  used  to  giye  them,  without  a  recollec- 
tion of  them,  and  sometimes  am  ready  to  gather 
tiien,  forgetting  ttat  I  am  not  at  home/ 

The  utmost  efforts  that  ingenuity,  exerted  by  the 
pnnst  sympathy,  could  make,  were  employed  by 
ttese  accomplished  and  excellent  clergymen,  to  in- 
duce Cowper  to  keep  up  this  correspondence,  in 
hopes  that  it  would  prove,  at  least,  some  little  alle^ 
vialion  to  his  melancholy.  Unhappily,  however,  his 
distemper  rendered  them  all  abortiye.  Change  of 
scene  was  resorted  to  as  the  next  expedient,  and  he 
▼isited,  successively,  under  the  direction  and  care 
of  his  kinsman,  Hasboro,  Catfield,  Holt,  Fakenham, 
Reephoon,  Aylsham,  and  North  Walsham,  perform- 
ing the  excursion  on  one  occasion  by  sea.  All,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  of  little  use ;  neither  the  effect 
of  air  and  exercise,  nor  the  change  of  scene,  had 
any  tendency  to  remove  his  depression. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1795,  Mr.  Johiison 
took  the  two  interesting  invalids  to  his  own  residence 
fU  Dereham,  where  they  remained  about  a  month, 
when  they  removed  to  Dunham  Lodge,  which  was 
then  unoccupied,  and  was  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
park,  a  few  miles  from  Swaffham,  and  which,  from 
that  time,  became  their  settled  residence.  Here  they 
were  constantly  attended  by  two  of  the  most  inte- 
resting females  that  could  possibly  have  been  se- 
lected. Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Perowne.  The  latter 
took  so  lively  an  interest  in  Gowper's  welfare,  and 
exerted  so  much  ingenuity,  in  attempting  to  produce 
some  alleviatien  of  his  sufferings,  tiiat  he  ever  after* 
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wazds  hoBoared  her  with  his  pecvliftr  ragwd,  aad 
pyefored  her  attendance  to  that  of  ofery  other  in- 
diTidaal  by  whdm  he  waa  inrnNinded ;  and  she  eon«> 
tinned  her  kind  attention  to  him  to  tiie  close  at  bis 
life*  The  proTidence  of  God  (as  Mr,  Hayley  justly 
renuurks)  was  strilungly  displayed  towards  Cowper, 
in  supplying  him  with  attendants,  dnring  the  whole 
of  his  life,  peculiarly  suited  to.  th8  •sigeades  of 
mental  dejection/ 

In  April,  1796,  Mrs.  Unwinds  danf^ter,  aoeompa* 
nied  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Powley^  paid  her  aged 
parent  a  visit,  and  was  not  a  little  gmtilled,  deeply 
as  they  commiserated  the  poet's  depression,  to  find 
that  neither  his  own  acute  sufferings,  nor  the  kmg 
and  debilitating  affliction  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  had  dimi- 
niabed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  fond  attachment 
be  felt  for  his  infirm  companion.  The  visit  of  ttese 
exemplary  individuals  was  productive  of  much  ad- 
vantage, as  it  led  to  the  practice  of  reading  a  portion 
of  the  Bible,  daily,  to  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin^ 
which  had  not  been  done  in  his  presence  for  a  length 
of  time,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  bear  it.  Mrs.  Powley  accustomed  herself  to  read 
a  chapter  to  her  parent  every  morning,  whether  the 
poet  were  absent  or  not;  no  reluctance,  however, 
was  evinced  by  him  to  hear  ^bat  was  read,  and  on 
the  departure  of  Mrs.  Powley,  the  poef  s  kinsman, 
pleased  with  the  discovery  that  bis  afflicted  relative 
would  listen  to  the  voice  of  inspiration,  persevered 
in  the  practice,  taking  care  always  to  read  to  Mrs. 
Unwin  when  Cowper  was  present.  Encouraged,  too, 
by  the  result  of  the  above  experiment,  he  ventured, 
as  he  himself  states,  '  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to 
call  the  members  of  the  family  to  prayers  in  the  same 
room  where  Cowper  was,  instead  of  assembling  in 
smother  apartment,  as  they  bad  hitherto  done,  under 
the  influence  of  misconception,  as  it  proved,  with 
regard  to  his  ability  to  attend  the  sendee.    On  the 
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first  oecomnoe  of  this  new  arrangement,  of  whiidiiio 
intimation  had  been  preyionsly  given  him,  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  room,  bat  was  prevailed  on  to 
resume  his  seat,  by  a  word  of  soothing  and  whispered 
entreaty.' 

Cowper's  melancholy  depression  still,  however,  re- 
mained nnalleviated.  In  June,  1796,  however,  an 
incident  oocnrred,  which  for  a  time,  though  it  re- 
moved not  his  dejection,  revived  the  spirits  of  his 
friends,  and  cheered  them  with  the  hope  of  bis 
ultimate  recovery.  Mr.  Johnson  invariably  procured 
copies  of  all  such  new  publications  as  were  likely  to 
interest  the  mind  of  Cowper;  and  as  Gowper  had 
discontinued  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  manifested  con- 
siderable disinclination  to  read  himself,  his  kinsman 
kindly  undertook  to  read  these  publications  to  Ids 
lelative  whenever  suitable  opportunities  offered. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Wakefield  published  his  edition 
of  Pope's  Homer.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
always  readily  embraced  the  slightest  incident  that 
seemed  likely  to  duninish  the  anguish  of  his  afflicted 
relative,  that  this  work  might  probably  excite  the 
poet's  attention  sufficiently  to  rouse  him,  in  some 
degree,  from  his  dejection.  He  immediately,  there- 
fore, prooured  a  copy,  and  ingeniously  placed  it  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  a  large  unfrequented  room, 
through  which  he  knew  Cowper  would  have  to  pass, 
in  his  way  from  Mrs.  Unwin's  apartments,  and  in 
which  he  was  aware  it  was  Cowper's  practice,  daily, 
to  take  some  turns,  observing,  previously,  to  his 
afflicted  relative,  that  the  work  contained  some  occa- 
sional comparis<m  of  Pope  with  Cowper.  The  plan 
succeeded  far  beyond  Mr.  Johnson's  expectation ;  to 
his  agreeable  surprise,  he  discovered,  the  next  day, 
that  Cowper  had  not  only  found  tiie  passages  to 
which  he  had  adverted,  but  had  corrected  his  trans- 
lation at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  them.  Perceiving 
that  the  poet's  attention  was  arrested,  it  was  vigi- 
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'  lastly  cherished  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  Mr.  Johnson ; 
and  from  that  time  Cowper  regularly  engaged  in  a 
revisal  of  his  own  yersion,  and  for  some  weeks  pro- 
duced almost  sixty  new  lines  a-day.  He  con  tinned 
this  occupation  so  steadily,  and  with  so  much  deli- 
beration, that  all  his  friends  began  to  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  his  almost  immediate  recovery.  Their 
hopes,  howeyer,  were  of  short  duration.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  again  relapsed  into  the  same  state  of  hope-^ 
less  depression. 

In  the  ensuing  autumn,  Mr.  Johnson  again  made 
trial  of  a  change  of  air,  and  of  scene,  and  removed 
the  family  to  the  delightful  village  of  Mundesley. 
tfo  apparent  benefit,  however,  resulted  from  this 
change,  though  the  air  and  the  walks  of  that  fa- 
vourite village,  both  inland  and  marine,  were  fully 
tried;  and  towards  the  close  of  Oct.  1796,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  remove  the  family  to  Mr.  John- 
son's house  at  Dereham,  and  to  remain  there  during 
the  winter;  as  the  Lodge  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  Mr.  Johnson's  churches.  The  poet's  friends 
ivere  much  pleased  to  find  their  apprehension,  that  a 
residence  in  town  would  injure  the  poet,  groundless, 
and  that  the  bustle  of  the  place  was  by  no  means 
distressing  to  his  tender  spirit. 

In  th^  following  December,  it  became  evident  that 
Mrs.  Unwinds  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close ; 
she  had  been  gradually  sinking  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  this  month,  in 
the  7 2d  year  of  her  age,  she  peacefully,  and  without 
a  groan  or  a  sigh,  resigned  her  happy  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  her  Redeemer.  Her  life  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  most  fervent  and  unaffected  piety, 
which  she  had  displayed  in  circuihstances  the  most 
trying  and  afilicting ;  and  her  end  was  peace.  The 
day  before  she  expired,  Cowper,  as  he  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  do  at  regular  periods,  spent  a  short 
time  with  his  afflicted  and  long-tried  friend;  and 
2  c 
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tboaph  to  his  inmates  he  ap|>eared  so  ahsoriied  in  hii 
own  mental  anjpiish,  as  to  take  little  if  any  notice  of 
her  condition,  it  was  evident  afterwards  that  he 
clearly  perceived  how  fast  she  was  sinking ;  for,  as  a 
faithful  servant  of  himself  and  his  aifiicted  friend, 
was  opening  the  window  of  his  chamber  the  follow 
ing  morning,  he  addressed  her  in  a  tone  the  mos^ 
plaintive  and  affecting,  <  Sally,  is  there  life  above 
stairs ! '  a  convincing  proof  that  the  acateness  of  his 
own  anguish  had  not  prevented  him  from  bestovnng 
great  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  his  aged  friend. 
He  saw  her,  for  the  last  time,  about  an  hour  before 
she  expired ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  intensity  ot 
his  own  distress,  he  was  much  affected,  though  he 
clearly  perceived  that  she  enjoyed  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity. He  saw  the  corpse  once  after  her  decease ; 
and  after  looking  at  it  attentively  for  a  short  time, 
he  suddenly  withdrew,  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  emotions.  She  was  buried  in  the  ncHth 
aisle  of  East  Dereham  church,  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  December,  1796,  by  torch-light,  lest  her  removal 
during  the  day  should  have  been  too  severe  a  shoek 
for  the  poet's  feelings.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powley, 
besides  Mr.  Johnson  and  several  members  of  his 
family,  and  a  marble  tablet  was  raised  to  her  me- 
mory, with  the  following  inscription : 

IN  MEMOBT  OF 

MARY, 

WIDOW  OP  THE  REV.  MORLEY  UNWIN, 

AND 

MOTHER  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  CAWTHORN  UNWIN, 

BORN  AT  BLY»  1794, 

BURIED  IN  THIS  CHURCH,  I79S. 

Tnuting:  in  God  with  aU  her  hewt  and  mind. 
This  wonum  pioTed  magnanlmooaly  kind, 
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And  wmtched  a  poet  throaffh  misfortime's  rile. 
Her  spotless  dost,  ang^elic  graards  defend  1 
It  is  the  dust  of  Unwin,  Oowper's  friend  1 
That  sii«le  title  in  ttself  is  func^ 
For  all  who  read  hia  Terse  revere  her  name.* 

Had  Cowper  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
had  his  mind  been  entirely  free  from  his  gloomy 
forebodings,  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  decease, 
so  tender  were  bis  feelings,  that  It  would  undoubtedly 
haye  proved  to  him  one  of  the  severest  shocks  he  had 
ever  experienced.  Such,  boweyer,  was  the  absorbing 
inflnence  of  his  melancholy  depression,  that  he  never 
afterwards  adverted  to  the  event,  even  in  the  most 
distant  way,  nor  did  he  even  make  the  slightest 
Inquiries  respecting  her  funeral.  A  more  striking 
proof  of  the  intense  anguish  of  his  own  sufferings 
cannot  possibly  be  given.  Dreadful,  indeed,  must 
bave  been  those  feelings  that  could  have  produced 
in  Ms  tender  mind  an  insensibility  so  great,  to  the 
loss  of  such  a  friend !  An  insensibility,  let  it  be 
remembered,  over  which  he  had  no  controul,  but 
wbi6li  was  occasioned  entirely  by  the  benumbing 
influence  of  his  dreadful  malady. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Cowper  undertaken  the  revual  of  his  Homer — Depth  of 
his  depression — Means  pursued  by  his  kinsman  I9 
remove  it — Lady  Spencer* s  visit  to  the  poet  —  His 
removal  to  Mundesley — His  letter  to  Lady  Heshtth-r- 
Returns  to  Dereham — Manner  in  which  he  was  occo- 
sionally  employed — His  last  original  poem — His  de-^ 
dining  strength — New  models  a  passage  in  his  Homer 
'^— Rapid  increase  of  his  weakness — Leut  illness  and 
death — Description  of  his  person,  his  disposition,  his 
piety — His  attachment  to  the  Established  Churcl^ 
His  religious  sentiments — Depth  of  his  piety — His 
aversion  to  flattery  and  ostentation — The  warmth  of 
his  friendship  —  His  indtistry  and  perseverance  — 
Manly  independence —  Happy  manner  in  whieh  ke 
could  console  the  afflicted — Occasional  intervals  of 
enjoyment — Rhyming  letter,  Sfc, 

In  the  summer  of  1797,  Cowper's  health  appeared  in 
some  measure  to  improve,  and  in  the  following 
September,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  kinsman, 
he  again  resumed  the  revisal  of  his  Homer ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  mental  angnish, 
he  persevered  in  it,  virith  some  occasional  interrup- 
tion, till  the  eighth  of  May,  1799,  on  which  day  he 
completed  the  work.  It  was  evidently  owing  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Johnson  on   the  mind  of 
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Cowper;  that  he  was  indaeed  to  bring  this  great  work 
to  a  successful  close.  And  it  woald  have  been  ex* 
ceedingly  difficult,  if  not  atterly  impossible,  to  have 
found  an  indiyidaal  who  could,  with  so  much  ten- 
derness, have  exerted  an  influence  so  beneficial  oyer 
the  distressed  mind  of  the  poet.  He  was,  howeyer, 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  melancholy  depression  which  spread  its  per- 
nicious influence  over  his  soul.  And,  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer  of  1798,  he  endeavoured,  by 
frequent  change  of  scene,  sometimes  residing  for  a 
week  or  two  at  Mundesley,  and  then  returning  to 
Dereham,  to  restore  the  mind  of  his  revered  relative 
to  its  proper  tone.  And  though  he  had  not  the  satis- 
faction to  see  his  efforts  crowned  with  complete 
euccees,  yet  be  was  pleased  to  perceive  them  prove 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  beneficial  to  the  interesting 
tmfferer.  In  his  concise  sketch  of  Cowper's  life, 
pmfixed  to  the  poet's  works,  he  '  records  it  as  a  sub- 
ject of  much  gratitude,  that  a  merciful  providence 
«faoaid  again  have,  appointed  his  afilicted  relative 
the  employment  alluded  to,  as,  more  than  any  thing 
ekie,  it  diverted  his  mind  from  a  contemplation  of  its 
miseries^  and  seemed  to  extend  his  breathing,  which 
was  at  other  times  short,  to  a  depth  of  respiration 
more  compatible  with  ease.' 

^  The  happy  means  employed  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  in- 
duce Cowper  to  complete  the  revisal  of  his  Homer, 
and  its  successful  result,  ought  not  to  go  unrecorded. 
He  thus  relates  it  in  the  excellent  sketch  above 
referred  to : — *  His  kinsman  resolved,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible^ to  re-instate  him  in  the  revisal  of  his  Homer.  One 
morning,  therefore,  after  breakfast,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1797,  he  placed  the  commentaries  on  the 
table  one  by  one,  namely,  Yilloison,  Barnes,  and 
Clarke,  opening  them  all,  together  with  the  poet's 
translation,  at  the  place  where  he  had  left  off.  a 
twelvemonth  before ;  but,  talking  with  him  as  he 
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pftced  the  room,  np^ii  a  yery  diffisreiit  SiAjed; 
namely,  the  imposmbilky  of  the  things  he£aitin|^  fani, 
which  his  imagination  had  presented ;  whMi,  as  ids 
eompamon  had  wished,  Cowper  said  to  him,  *  Aad 
are  yoa  sure  that  I  shi^  be  here  tiil  the  book  yea 
are  reading  is  iinished/  *  Qnite  sure,'  replied  his 
kinnnan,  ^  and  that  you  will  also  be  here  to  eam^pkitb 
the  revisal  of  yoar  Homer,  (pmnting  to  the  books,)  if 
yon  will  resume  it  to-day/  As  he  repeated  tiwse 
words,  he  left  the  room,  rejoicing  in  the  well*k&ofm 
token  of  their  hftTing  sank  deep  into  the  poet's  mind, 
namely,  his  seating  himself  on  the  sofa,  taking  mp 
one  of  the  books,  and  saying,  in  a  low  and  plaintive 
voice,  *  I  may  as  well  do  this,  fbr  I  can  do  noAsag 
eUe/' 

In  Jaly  1798,  the  Bowagor  Lady  Spencer  paidtfie 
afflicted  poet  a  visit.  Had  he  been  in  the  enjoymont 
of  health,  he  wonld  nndeabtedly  hare  received  her 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  affection,  and  the  coa- 
versation  between  them  would  have  been  equaHy 
pleasing  to  both  parties;  sach,  however,  was  his 
melanetaoly  depression,  that  he  seemed  to  d«ri«e 
no  pleasure  frara  the  visit,  and  could  noc  be  prevailed 
upon  to  converse  with  his  distioguiidKd  visitor  ihA 
any  apparent  pleasure. 

While  residing  at  Mundesloy,  in  October  1798, 
Cowper  felt  himself  so  fnr  relieved  from  his-depies- 
sive  malady  as  to  undertake,  witboat  solieitatioB^  to 
write  to  Lady  Hesketh.  The  following  extract  finm 
this  letter,  will  show  the  severity  of  his  meDtal 
angnish,  even  at  that  period :  «-*  *  Yoa  dewaibe 
delightful  scenes,  but  you  describe  lliem  to  one 
who,  if  even  he  saw  ^em,  could  receive  no  do* 
light  from  them,  who  has  a  faint  lecoUeetion,  and 
so  faint  as  to  be  like  an  almost  forgotten  dre«a»  that 
once  he  was  susceptible  of  pleasure  ft«m  soeh  4 
The  country  that  yon  have  had  in  prospect,  has  I 
always  famed  for  its  beauties  ;  but  ti^e  ^ 
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em  ckriTe  no  gratifieaftion  from  a  tIow  of  nature, 
•ven  Qttder  tlw  disadvantage  of  her  most  ordinary 
draast  Will  have  no  ejea  to  aAnire  ber  in  any.  In 
one  day^ — in  one  minote^  I  shonld  ratker  have  said, 
*— 4ihe  beeaaae  an  oniTernid  blank  to  me,  and  tboagh 
from  a  diffemrt  eanBe»  yet  with  an  eilbet  as  diffiealt 
toxemove  as  blindness  itself/ 

Mr.  J<AnsQn  again  remoired  from  Mandesley  to 
fitereham,  towaids  the  end  of  October,  and  pursuing 
tbeir  jonmey,  on  this  ooeasion,  with  himself,  Miss 
Perowne,  and  Cowper,  in  the  post-ehaise,  they  were 
flw^rtnmed.  Cowper  diseoveved  no  particolar  alarm 
mn  tibe  oeeasion,  and  through  the  blessing  of  provi* 
dence,  they  all  escaped  nnhnrt 

As  soon  as  Cowper  had  finished  the  revisal  of  his 
Homer,  Mr.  Johnson  laid  before  him  the  papers  con- 
iaining  the  commencement  of  his  projected  poem — 
The  JRour  Agei.  He,  however,  declined  andertaking 
k,  as  a  wmrk  far  too  important  for  him  to  attempt  in 
his  present  situation.  ScToral  other  literary  pro* 
jects,  of  easier  accomplishment,  were  then  suggested 
to  him  by  his  kinsman,  who  was  aware  of  the  jpreat 
b^iefit  he  had  derived  from  employment,  and  was 
seriously  appr^ensive  that  HHikQ  want  of  it  would  add 
to  his  depression ;  all  of  them,  however,  were  ob- 
jected to  by  the  poet,  who  at  length  replied,  that  he 
had  just  thought  of  six  Latin  verses,  and  if  he  could 
do  any  thing  it  must  be  in  pursuing  something  of 
that  description.  He,  however,  gratified  his  friends, 
by  occasionally  employing  the  powers  of  his  asto- 
nishing mind,  which  still  remained  in  full  vigour,  in 
the  composition  of  some  short  original  poems.  In 
this  way  he  produced  the  poem  entitled  Montes 
6laciales»  foni^ed  upon  an  incident,  which  he  had 
heard  lead  from  the  Norwich  paper,  several  months 
previous ;  to  which,  at  the  time,  owing  to  his  depres- 
sion, he  appeared  io  pay  no  attention.  This  poem 
he  afterwards^  at  the  request  of  Miss  Perowne,  trans- 
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lated  into  Latin.  Tranalatian  was  his .  principal 
amasement ;  sometimes  from  Latin  and  Greek  into 
English,  and  occasionally  from  English  into  Latin. 
In  this  way  he  translated  several  of  Gay's  Fables, 
and  communicated  to  them,  in  their  new  dress,  all 
that  ease  and  vivacity  which  they  have  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Thus  employed,  he  continned,  with  some  in- 
termissions, almost  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

The  last  original  poem  he  composed  was  entitled 
The  CiMt-awayy  and  was  founded  npon  an  incident 
related  in  Anson*s  Voyage,  of  a  mariner  who  was 
washed  overboard  in  the  Atlantic,  and  lost ;  which 
he  remembered  to  have  read  in  that  work  many 
years  before,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  re- 
garded as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  his  own 
case. 

'  Obscurest  niglit  involved  the  sky. 
The  Atlantic  billows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 
Washed  headlong  flxnu  on  board. 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft* 
His  floating  home  for  ever  left. 

No  braver  chief  ootild  Albion  boast 
Than  he  with  whom  he  went, 
Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 
With  wanner  wishes  sent. 
He  lov'd  them  both,  but  both  In  vain. 
Nor  him  belidd,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine. 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay ; 

Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline. 

Or  courage  die  away ; 

But  waged  with  death  a  lastizig  strife* 

Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted ;  nor  hit  ftieiids  had  IMIVI 

To  check  the  vessel's  oourse } 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevedled, 

That,  pitiless  perforce. 

They  left  tbelr  outoaM  mate  behind 

And  scadiad  ttm  beforethe  wind. 
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Some  raceoar  yet  fbef  ocvald  afford. 

And  aoclias  ataau  »Uow, 

The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  eord. 

Delayed  not  to  bestow. 

But  he  (they  knew)  nor  sMp  nor  shore, 

Whatever  theysaTO,  should  irMt  i 


Nor,  cruel  as  it  seemed,  coold  he 
Their  haste  himself  condemn. 
Aware  that  flight,  In  snch  a  sea. 
Alone  could  rescue  them ; 
Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 
Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  loDg^  survires  who  lires  an  hour, 

In  ocean  self  uphelid« 

And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power. 

His  destiny  repelled  j 

And  erer,  as  the  minutes  flew, 

Xntreated  he^  or  died '  Aittaa  1 ' 

At  length  his  transient  respite  past. 
His  comrades  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  In  erery  blasts 
Ck>uld  catch  the  sound  no  more : 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him,  but  the  page 

Of  narratiTe  sincere. 

That  tells  bis  name,  his  worth,  his  age. 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear : 

And  tears  by  bards  or  heroea  shed. 

Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream» 

Descanting  on  his  fate  I 

To  give  the  melaneholy  theme 

A  more  eodarlng  date. 

But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 

Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

Ko  voice  divine  the  storm  allayM, 

No  light  propitious  shone. 

When  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 

"We  perished,  each  alone; 

But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 

And  whdmed  in  deeper  gui^  ttu»he! 
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Anxioas  u  all  his  friends  new  ware,  tiiat  ke 
should  be  constantly  employed,  as  affording  the 
best  remedy  for  his  depression,  they  were  frequently 
pained  to  see  him  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
inactivity,  owing  to  the  seyerity  of  bis  mei^al 
anguish.  At  these  seasons^what  suited  him  best 
was,  Mr.  Johnson's  reading  to  him,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  do,  almost  invariably  fmr  a  length  •f 
time  erery  day.  And  so  industriously  had  be  per- 
seyered  in  this  method  of  relieving  the  poet's  miad, 
that  after  having  exhausted  numerous  works  of  ie- 
tion,  which  had  the  power  of  attracting  his  atten- 
tion, he  began  to  read  to  the  aflUcted  poet  his  own 
published  writings.  Cowper  evinced  no  disappro- 
bation to  this  until  they  arrived  at  the  histoiy 
of  John  Gilpin,  when  he  entreated  his  relative  to 
desist. 

It  became  evident  towards  the  close  of  1799,  that 
his  bodily  strength  was  rapidly  declining,  though 
his  mental  powers,  notwithstanding  the  unmitigated 
severity  of  his  depression,  remained  unimpaired.  In 
January  1800,  Mr.  Johnson  observed  in  him  many 
symptoms  which  he  thought  very  unfavourable.  This 
induced  him  to  call  in  additional  medical  advice. 
His  complaint  was  pronounced  to  be,  not  as  has 
been  generally  stated,  dropsical,  but  a  breaking  up 
of  the  constitution.  Remedies,  howev^,  were  tried, 
and  he  was  recommended  to  take  as  much  gentle 
exercise  as  he  could  bear.  To  this  recommendation 
he  discovered  no  particular  aversion,  and  Mr.  John- 
son induced  him  to  venture  out  in  a  post  chaise,  as 
often  as  circumstances  would  permit.  But  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  be  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
use  such  medicines  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
employ. 

About  this  time  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley  wrote  to 
him,  expressing  a  wish  that  he  would  new-model  a 
passage  in  his  translation  of  the  IM«d|  in  which  men- 
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Horn  Is  umii\  of  the  very  aaeieat  Malpteie  ia  whiek 
Stedafaifl  had  reprcMDled  the  CivtMl  daaoe  ibr 
Axiiidiie.  «  On  the  31st  Janvety/  lays  Mr.  Hayley, 
*  I  leeetTed  from  him  hie  improved  Tenion  of  the 
lutes  in  qnestioa»  written  in  a  Una  aad  delieate  hand* 
TIk  sight  of  soeh  writing  from  my  long-eilent  friendy 
iwapiied  me  with  a  lirely,  hat  too  langoiae  hope, 
^lat  I  might  tee  him  oaoe  mote  raftered.  Alas !  the 
venma  which  I  SMreyed  as  a  delightlnl  osMa  of 
iataie  letters  from  a  oonespoadent  so  inexpremihiy 
dear  to  me,  proved  the  last  effort  of  his  pen.' 
.  Gowper's  weahaess  now  very  rapidly  ineraasedy 
amd  by  the  ead  of  FebniMry  it  had  become  so  great 
as  to  reader  hfaa  inoapable  of  endoring  the  fatigae 
of  bis  osaal  fide,  which  was  hence  discentinaed.  In 
a  few  di^s  he  cessed  to  coaw  down  stairs,  thoogb  he 
was  still  able,  after  breakfasting  in  bed,  to  adjourn 
to  aaather  100B9  aad  to  remain  there  till  dm  evening. 
By  the  ead  of  the  easaing  March,  he  was  compelled 
to  forego  even  tiiis  trilling  exereise.  He  was  now 
entirely  eoained  to  his  bed*veom  ;  he  was,  however, 
still  able  to  sit  ap  to  every  meal,  except  break- 
fiut. 

His  Mead  Mr.  Rose,  abont  this  time,  paid  him  a 
visit.  Saoh,  however,  was  the  melancholy  change 
which  his  complicated  maladies  had  prodoced  apon 
his  mind,  that  he  expressed  no  pleashre  at  the 
arrival  of  one  whom  he  had  previoosly  been  aocns* 
tOBied  to  greet  witii  tbe  most  cordial  reception.  Mr. 
Rose  remained  with  him  till  tbe  first  week  in  April, 
witoessing  with  sMich  sorrow  the  safferiogs  of  the 
aiSicted  poet,  and  kindly  sympathising  with  his  dis* 
tressed  relatioiis  and  friends.  Little  as  Cowper  had 
appeared  to  enjoy  his  company,  he  evinced  symptoms 
of  consid»able  regret  at  bis  departare. 

Beth  Lady  Hesketh  and  Mr.  Hayley  would  have 
followed  the  hamane  example  of  Mr.  Rose,  in  visit- 
ing the  dying  foot,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by 
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eireimttaiicet  oyer  ivbich  tbey  had  no  controiil.  The 
kealth  of  the  former  had  safiered  considerably  by 
her  long  confinement  with  €k>wper,  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  oi  his  last  attack,  and  the  latter  was  detained 
by  the  impending  death  of  a  darling  child. 
.  Mr.  Johnson  informs  us,  in  his  sketch  of  the  poef  s 
life,  that, '  on  the  19th  of  April  the  weakness  of  this 
tmly  pitiable  saiferer  had  so  much  increased  that  bis 
kinsman  apprehended  bis  death  to  be  near.  Advert* 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  affliction,  as  well  of  body  as  of 
mind,  which  his  beloved  inmate  was  then  endoiing, 
be  yentored  to  speak  of  his  approaching  dissolution 
aa  the  signal  of  his  deliyerance  from  both  these  mise- 
ries. After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  which  was 
less  inteirupted  by  the  objections  of  his  desponding 
lelatiye  than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  he  proceeded  te 
an  observation  more  consolatory  still — namely,  that 
in  the  world  to  which  he  was  hastening,  a  merciful 
Redeemer,  who  had  prepared  unspeakable  happiness 

for  all  his  children,  and  therefore  for  kim •    To 

the  firft  part  of  this  sentence  he  had  listened  with 
cmnposare,  but  the  concluding  words  were  no  sooner 
uttered  than  he  passionately  expressed  entreaties 
that  his  companion  would  desist  from  any  further 
observations  of  a  similar  kind,  clearly  proving  that 
though  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  invested  with 
angelic  light,  the  darkness  of  delusion  still  veiled  his 
spirit.' 

.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  he  re» 
yived  a  little.  Mr.  Johnson,  on  repairing  to  his 
room,  after  he  had  discharged  his  clerical  duties, 
found  him  in  bed  and  asleep.  He  did  not,  however 
leave  the  room,  but  remained  watching  bim,  expect- 
ing  be  might,  on  awaking,  require  his  asssistaaee. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  melancholy  office,  and  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  so  dear  a 
friend,  by  considering  the  gain  which  that  ffiend 
would  experience,  his  reflections  were  suddenly  in- 
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temipted  by  the  sinpalarly  varied  tone  in  which 
Cowper  then  be^an  to  breathe.  Imagining  it  to  be 
the  sonnd  of  his  immediate  snmmons,  after  listening 
to  it  for  several  minntes,  he  arose  from  the  foot  of 
the  bed  on  which  he  was  sitting,  to  take  a  nearer; 
and,  as  he  supposed,  a  last  view  of  his  departing  re- 
lative, commending  his  soal  to  that  gracious  Savionr, 
wliom,  in  the  fulness  of  mental  health,  he  had  de- 
lighted to  honour.  As  he  put  aside  the  curtains,* 
€!owper  opened  his  eyes,  but  closed  them  again 
without  speaking,  and  breathed  as  usual.  On  Mon- 
day he  was  much  worse ;  though,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  he  revived  sufficiently  to  take  a  little 
refreshment.  The  two  following  days  he  evidently 
ecmtinaed  to  sink  rapidly.  He  revived  a  little  on 
Thursday,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  night  appeared 
exceedingly  exhausted;  some  refreshment  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Miss  Perowne,  but,  owing  to  a  per- 
snasiem  that  nothing  could  afford  him  relief,  though 
without  any  apparent  impression  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  already  upon  him,  he  mildly  rejected  the 
cordial  with  these  words,  the  last  he  was  heard  to 
utter :  *  What  can  it  signify  1  * 

Early  on  Friday  morning,  the  25th,  a  decided  al- 
teration for  the  worse  was  perceived  to  have  taken 
place.  A  deadly  change  appeared  in  his  counte- 
nance. In  this  insensible  state  he  remained  till  a 
few  minutes  before  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
gently,  and  without  the  slightest  apparent  pain, 
ceased  to  breathe,  and  his  happy  spirit  escaped  from 
that  body,  in  which,  amidst  the  thickest  gloom  of 
darkness,  it  had  so  long  been  imprisoned,  and  took 
its  flight  to  the  regions  of  perfect  purity  and  hliss. 
In  a  manner  so  mild  and  gentle  did  death  make  its 
approach,  that  though  his  kinsman,  his  medical  at- 
tendant, and  three  others  were  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  his  dying  coun- 
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tenance,  the  precise  moment  of  his  departure  wat 
miobBerved  by  any. 

*  From  this  monmful  period/  writes  Mr.  inhnaaOf 
*  till  the  features  of  his  deceased  friend  were  closed 
from  his  Tiew,  the  expression  which  the  kiasnuui 
of  Cowper  obserred  in  them,  and  which  he  was  af- 
fectionately delic^ted  to  sappose  an  index  of  the 
last  thoughts  and  enjoyments  of  his  son!  in  its  gradual 
escape  from  the  depths  of  despondence,  was  that  of 
calmness  and  composure,  mingled  as  it  were  with 
holy  surprise.' 

He  was  buried  in  that  part  of  Dereham  church 
called  St  Edmund's  Chapel,  on  Saturday,  die  2nd  of 
May  1800 ;  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  several 
of  his  relatives.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  his  long 
and  painful  affliction  had  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
national  calamity;  a  deep  and  almost  nniyersal  sym* 
pathy  was  felt  in  his  behalf;  and  by  all  noun  of 
learning  and  of  piety,  his  death  was  looked  upon  as 
an  event  of  no  common  importance. 

*  Tis  o*er— the  last  sad  scene  Is  cloe'd-'-4!h7  heart 
Shall  bleed  no  longer;— thy  seTerest  Tuk 
At  leng1:h  pexform'd,  with  pious  obsequies. 
Slow  to  the  silent  grave,  the  Itmeral  train 
Thy  cold  remains  convey;  xidily  bedew*d 
With  pity's  tenderest  tear.* 


As  Cowper  died  without  a  will,  his  amiable  and 
beloved  relation,  Lady  Hesketh,  kindly  undertook 
to  become  his  administratrix.  She  raised  a  tablet 
to  his  memory  with  the   following  inscription: — 
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IN  MEMORT  OF 

WILLIAM  COWPER,  Esq. 

BORN    IN    HERTFORDSHIRE, 

1781. 

BtmiED  IN  THIS  CHURCH, 

IBOO. 

Ye  who  with  warmth  the  pablic  triumph  feel 

Of  talents  dignilled  by  sacred  seal* 

Here,  to  deration**  bard,  derontly  Jwt, 

Pay  yoor  foad  tribute,  doe  to  Cowper's  dnat  1 

England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fune. 

Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  favouiite  name ; 

Sense,  ftmey,  wit,  suillce  not  all  to  nlse 

So  clears  title  to  affectioa's  pnise : 

His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belon|f~ 

His  virtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  song. 

^  Three  years  age/  writes  thereTiewer  inthe  British 
Critic,  of  July  1833,  ^  we  RTailed  oarselTes  of  the 
opportonity  afforded  by  a  residence  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Derebam,  a  small  town,  remarkable  for 
nothing  save  the  memory  of  him  who  has  made  it 
almost  sacred  ground,  to  make  a  long  purposed  visit 
to  the  grave  of  Cowper.  We  were  not  aware,  when 
we  arrived,  that  Sarah  Harrison,  the  faithful  servant 
who  attended  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  during  their 
last  years,  was  then  living  in  the  place;  but  we 
eagerly  sought  her  out,  when  we  had  acquired  the 
pleasing  intelligence.  The  cottage  in  which  this 
faithful  domestic  resided,  is  situate  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  street,  and  presented  something  of  a  poet- 
ical appearance,  in  the  beautiful  flowers  with  which 
it  was  ornamented.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
hours  we  passed,  in  listening  to  every  trait  of  the 
departed  poet.  The  tears  came  into  our  eyes  when 
we  thought  of  his  daily  visits  to  the  bedside  of  poor 
Mrs.  Unwin,  where  he  sat  folded  up  in  the  curtains, 
the  most  pitiable  of  sufferers/ 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  any  thing  on  the  s«b- 
ject  of  Cowper's  character,  after  the  ample  delinea^ 
tion  which  has  already  been  given  of  it  in  this  memoir ; 
we  shall,  however,  subjoin  the  following  brief  re- 
marks, which  could  not  so  conveniently  be  in trodoced 
into  any  other  part  of  the  narrative. 

Cow  per  was  of  the  middle  stature ;  be  bad 
an  open  and  expressive  countenance,  indicatiiig 
much  thoughtfulness,  and  almost  excessive  sensi-  i 
bility.  His  eyes  were  more  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  than  of  penetration.  The 
general  character  of  his  countenance  partoc^  of 
that  sedate  cheerfulness  which  so  strikingly  charae- 
terizes  all  his  original  productions,  and  which  never 
failed  to  impart  a  peouliar  charm  to  his  conversatioB. 
His  limbs  were  more  remarkable  for  strength  than 
for  delicacy  of  form.  He  possessed  a  warm  temper- 
ament ;  and  he  says  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Bodham,  dated  February  27,  1790,  that 
he  was  naturally  *  somewhat  irritable ; '  but  if  he 
was,  his  religious  principle  had  so  subdued  that 
tendency,  that  his  kinsman,- who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  never 
saw  his  temper  ruffled  in  a  single  instance. 

His  manners  were  generally  somewhat  shy  and 
reserved,  particularly  to  strangers;  when,  however, 
he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  in  such  society  as  was 
quite  congenial  to  his  taste,  they  were  perfectly  free 
and  unembarrassed ;  his  conversation  was  unre- 
strained and  cheerful,  and  bis  wbole  deportment  was 
the  most  polite  and  graceful,  especially  to  females, 
towards  whom  he  conducted  himself  on  all  occasions 
with  the  strictest  delicacy  and  propriety. 

Much  as  Cowper  was  admired  by  those  who  knew 
him  only  as  a  writer,  or  as  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent, he  was  infinitely  more  esteemed  by  his 
more  intimate  friends ;  indeed,  the  more  intimately 
he  was  known,  the  more  he  was  beloved  and  revered. 
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Kor  was  fhu  affectionate  attachment  lo  mach  the 
reanlt  of  his  brilliant  talents,  as  it  was  of  the  real 
goodness  of  his  disposition,  and  constant  gentleness 
of  his  demeuionr. 

.  Cowper  was  emphatically,  in  the  strictest  and  most 
acriptnral  sense  of  the  tenn,  a  good  man.  His  g^ood- 
ness,  however,  was  not  the  resnlt  of  mere  effort,  an- 
oonnected  with  Christian  principles,  nor  did  it  arise 
liom  the  absence  of  those  evil  dispositions  of  which 
all  have  reason,  more  or  less,  to  complain ;  on  the 
oontrary,  all  his  writings  prove  that  he  felt  and  de- 
plored the  existence  of  evil  affections,  and  was  only 
enabled  to  repress  them  by  a  cordial  reception  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  diligent  use  of  the 
strength  supplied  from  above  to  every  real  be- 
liever. Nor  was  the  goodness  of  Cowper  a  mere 
negative  goodness,  leading  him  only  to  avoid  doing 
evil ;  it  is  evident,  from  many  passages  both  in  his 
poetic  and  prose  productions,  that  he  ever  looked 
upon  his  talents,  not  as  his  own,  but  as  belonging  to 
him  from  whom  he  had  received  them.  Under  the 
in^uence  of  this  impression,  all  his  best  and  most 
important  original  productions  were  unquestionably 
written.  Desirous  of  communicating  to  his  fellow 
men  the  same  invaluable  benefits  which  he  had  him- 
self received,  and  incapable  of  attempting  it  in  any 
other  way  than  that  of  becoming  an  author,  he  took 
up  his  pen  and  produced  those  unrivalled  poems, 
which,  while  they  delight  the  mere  literary  reader 
by  their  elegance,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  are  no 
less  interesting  to  the  Christian  for  the  accurate 
and  striking  delineations  of  real  religion  with  which 
they  abound. 

«  And  snrely,  long  as  Charity  and  Truth, 
Have  place  in  human  bosoms }  longr  as  charms 
Of  CoxYBBSATiON,  OT  Rbtikbmbnt  please  J 
Long  as  Expostulation's  warning  voice 
Baises  her  shrillest  cry  in  British  ears ; 
Or  Ho»  exalts  and  animates  the  soul, 
S  D 
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Hit  TerM  stMOl  toHrlsh }  hkL  Bcontloiu  most 
Of  lofve  WMl  rev*reaoe  Btaatt  cabatan  Ms  page/' 

Cowper  was  warmly  attached  to  the  retigioa  of  tbe 
flfttablished  Churchy  in  which  he  Jiad  boen  trained 
up,  Imd  which,  like  his  frioid  Mr.  Newton,  he  ealmlji 
and  deliberately  preferred  to  any  other.  His  at-- 
tachment,  however,  waa  not  that  of  the  narrow* 
minded  bigot,  which  blinds  the  mind  to  the  exo^- 
lences  of  every  other  religious  community;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  attacfam^it  of  the  finn  and  steadif 
friend  of  religious  liberty,  in  the  most  genuine  aense 
of  the  term.  Of  a  sectarian  spirit  he  was  ever  the 
open  and  avowed  opponent.  He  sincenely  and  very 
highly  respected  the  oonscientioas  of  all  parties.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Newton,  adverting  to  a  pas- 
sage in  his  writings  which  was  likely  to  expose  him  to 
the  charge  of  illiberality,  he  thus  writes : — *  When  I 
wrote  the  passage  in  question  I  was  not  at  all  aware 
of  any  impropriety  in  it.  I  am,  however,  glad  you 
have  condemned  it ;  and  though  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
could  presently  supply  its  place,  shall  be  willing  to 
attempt  the  task,  whatever  labour  it  may  cost  me; 
and  rejoice  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
critics,  whatever  else  they  may  charge  me  with,  to 
accuse  me  of  bigotry,  or  a  design  to  make  a  certain 
denomination  odious  at  the  hazard  of  the  poblic 
peace.  I  had  rather  my  book  should  be  homt,  than 
a  single  line  guilty  of  such  a  tendency  should 
escape  me.' 

Poets  have  almost  invariably  been  chaiged  vdth 
adulation,  whenever  they  have  ventured  to  eulogise 
an  individual  of  exalted  rank,  however  much  heniay 
have  been  distinguished  by  his  virtues  and  his  ts^ents. 
In  many  cases,  they  have  undoubtedly  merited  this 
censure ;  but  there  are  some  honourable  exceptions, 

.1  Siiewell'atiibnte. 
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and  MB9Bg8t  Am  efaMt  Cowper  is  pre-MUBetttly  dit* 
tiuigQiAlMd.  Of  ihis  weak  and  often  criminal  te»- 
dency  he  Ind  the  ntoMMt  abhorrenee ;  and  in  some 
iBiitaaoes  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  carry 
his  avefston  to  flattery  almost  to  an  opposite  ex«* 
tfeme;  withholding  praise  where  he  knew  it  was 
doe.  The  foUowing  lines  oecnr  almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Table  Talk.  After  painting  the 
portrait  of  that  most  estimable  monareh,  George  the 
Third,  in  langaage  la  jnst  as  it  is  beautifal,  he 
abruptly  exclaims: — 

'  Guard  what  yoa  mj  ;  tlM  patriotic  tribe 

wni  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe  ;^a  bribe ! 

The  wwrtfa  of  Ub  tliree  ktafdoma  I  defy 

To  live  me  to  the  beaemea  of  *  lie : 

And  of  aU  Uea,  <be  that  one  poef  ■  boast») 

The  lie  that  flattere,  I  abhor  the  most' 

In  the  character  of  Cowper  there  was  not  the 
slightest  particle  of  ostentation ;  on  no  occasion  did 
he  assume  any  airs  of  consequence ;  he  never  aimed  or 
wished  to  be  thought  what  he  was  not.  Every  thing  in 
the  riiape  of  aflfectation  was  the  object  of  his  disgust. 
He  loved  simplicity  without  rudeness,  and  detested 
that  squeamish  mimicry  of  fine  feeling  which  not 
unfrequently,  either  under  the  assumed  garb  of 
superior  sanctity,  or  of  ardent  friendship,  conceals 
the  most  pitiable  imbecility  and  ignorance, 

Cowper*s  religious  sentiments  were  undoubtedly 
those  generally  termed  Calvinistic,  not  including, 
howcTer,  under  that  term,  any  of  those  perversions 
of  great  scriptural  truths  which  are  frequently,  but 
falsely,  charged  upon  Calvinism.  On  no  occa- 
sion do  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  character  of 
God  in  such  language  as  would  lead  any,  who  were 
siaemr^y  desirous  of  approaching  Him  in  the  way 
of  His  own  appointment,  to  doubt  of  a  gracious 
receptioQ  at  bis  hands.  His  ovim  case,  indeed,  must 
be  excepted,  as  his  mehuieholy  depression  ever  led  him 

2  D  3 
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to  regard  himsetf  as  a  sole  and  solitary  instaiiceof  Ae 
severity  of  Ood,  and  of  his  reversal  of  bis  otherwise 
immatahle  decree.  His  views  of  the  atonement,  and 
of  the  infinite  extent  of  its  etficaey,  were  saeh  as  led 
him,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  advert  to  it,  to  re- 
present it  truly,  as  a  solid  ground  of  hope  to  every 
sinner,  whatever  might  have  been  his  former  cha- 
racter. He  felt  an  entire  conviction  that  he  whose 
infinite  compassion  had  prompted  him  to  make  pro- 
Tision  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  man  to  his  favour, 
intended  it  to  be  universally  beneficial ;  and  that  the 
perverseness  and  obstinacy  of  men  were  the  only 
reasons  why  it  was  not  so.  That  he  should  have 
regarded  his  own  case  as  an  exception,  and  should, 
consequently,  have  passed  the^  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  bitterness  of  despair,  is  a  discrepancy  which 
we  are  persuaded  will,  in  the  present  life,  for  ever 
remain  unaccounted  for.  To  assert,  as  some  have 
done,  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  of  men 
opinion,  that  had  he  not  been  religious  he  would 
never  have  been  melancholy,  is  utterly  at  varianoe 
with  all  the  leading  facts  of  his  history^  To  every 
Well-regulated  mind  it  will  be  abundantly  evid^it, 
that  whatever  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  affect- 
ing  peculiarity  of  his  case,  the  deep  concern  he  felt 
for  religion  could  never  have  been  the  cause.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  appear  clearly  to  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  become  the  best  remedy,  as 
in  fact,  the  events  of  his  life  prove  it  to  have  been, 
though,  owing  to  some  unaccountable  org^anic  con- 
formation, much  less  completely  bo  than  might  have 
been  hoped. 

Perhaps  no  individual  ever  felt  more  fully  the 
authority ,  of  religion  in  his  heart,  or  obeyed  it  more 
completely  in  his  life,  than  Cowper.  The  apprehen- 
sions for  his  ultimate  safety,  by  which  he  was  so 
continually  harassed,  injurious  as  was  their  influ- 
ence on  his  mind,  never  relaxed,  in   any    degree, 
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that  severe  watdifalnen  wbieh  religioo  bad  taught 
him  to  exercise  OTer  his  thoaghts  and  condact.  On 
the  coDtrary,  they  seem  rather  to  have  operated  as  a 
fM>iitinaa!  check  upon  those  oormpt  inclinations 
which  are  common  to  onr  fallen  nature;  and  to 
which  even  Cowper  was  not  a  stranger.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  he  had  no  imperfections;  he 
felt  them;  he  often  mourned  over  them;  and  the 
vivid  perception  he  had  of  them,  associated,  as  it 
inyariably  was,  with  a  strong  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  melancholy,  often  filled  him  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  dread.  His  conceptions  of  the 
purity  of  that  sublime  morality  inculcated  in  the 
gospel,  and  of  the  paramount  importance  of  a  holy 
life  in  its  professors,  were  such  as  led  him  to  regard 
the  least  deviation  from  the  strictest  line  of  Christian 
duty,  in  his  own  case  at  least,  as  an  entire  disquali- 
fication for  the  reception  of  spiritual  comfort.  No 
individuars  conscience  was  ever  more  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  habitual  watchfulness  and 
uniform  consistency  of  conduct.  He  could  make 
ample  allowances  fdr  the  imperfections  of  others, 
but  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  make  any  for  his 
own. 

No  person  was  ever  more  alive  to  the  pleasures  of 
real  friendship,  or  had  ever  formed  more  correct  con- 
ceptions of  its  obligations  and  advantages.  His  inimi- 
table stanzas  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  which 
are  perhaps  superior  to  any  thing  that  has  ever  been 
written  upon  it,  prove  incontestibly  that  he  under- 
stood what  were  its  indispensable  prerequisites,  and 
his  whole  conduct  through  life  shews  that  he  felt  the 
full  force  of  that  sentiment  which  he  so  admirably 
described.  It  is  difficult  to  make  extracts  from  a 
poem  every  line  of  which  is  almost  alike  excellent: 
we  cannot,  however,  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  the  following  admirable  lines : — 
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•  Who  iMpat  ft  Mend,  •hottM  Iwve  a  bent 
Bimself,  well  furnished  for  tke  part. 

And  ready  on  occasion, 
To  Bhofw  the  virtae  that  he  seeks ; 
I<or  •tia  aa  wiion  ttuKt  bespeaks 

A  just  reciprocation, 

A  man  renowned  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scrapie  to  make  free 

With  Mendship's  finest  feeling:  -, 
Will  thrust  a  d»gget  at  yoar  breast^ 
And  tell  you  'twas  a  special  jest. 

By  way  of  bain  for  healing^. 


Beware  of  tatflers  I  keep  yonr  ear 
dose  stopt  against  the  tales  they  bear» 

Fruits  of  their  own  invention ! 
The  separation  of  cAiief  friends 
Is  what  their  baslness  most  intends-* 

Their  spoKt  is  your  dissension. 

BcUgian  shoaht  extingaish  strife 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life : 

But  even  those  who  differ 
Only  on  topics  left  at  large. 
How  fiercely  will  they  meet,  and  charge  ; 

No  combatants  are  stiffer. 

Then  J«dge^  before  7t>n  ehoose  yrm  man» 
As  circomspectly  as  you  can ; 

And  haviog  made  election. 
See  that  no  disrespect  of  yours, 
Sach  as  a  friend  but  m  endures. 

Enfeeble  his  alfectioa. 

As  similarity  of  mhid. 

Or  something  not  to  be  defined; 

First  rivets  onr  attention ; 
So  manners  decent  and  polite. 
The  same  we  practised  at  first  sight. 

Must  save  it  from  decdension. 

The  man  who  hails  you  Tom,  or  Jack, 
And  proves,  by  thanqis  npoa  your  bacfc» 

His  sense  of  your  great  mdiit } 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  mneh  his  friend  Indeed, 

To  pardon*  or  to  bear  it. 
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8<nM  fiknds  aii»  tliii  ttair  vratait  plMb 

Say  litae,  and  hear  all  you  oftn  j 

Safe  poHcy,  bat  batefol  1 
80  barroK  Miuta  imUbe  the  iliowar. 
But  render  nettJier  fratt  nor  flowar 

Unpteanat  and  angiatflAiL 

Tbey  wbisper  tilTial  tilings,  and  tmall  j 
But  to  commiuicate  at  all 

Things  sefioos,  deem  improper. 
Their  fecolenoe  and  froth  they  show, 
But  keep  their  best  contents  below. 

Just  like  a  simmering  copper. 

Parsne  the  theme,  and  yon  wffl  tad 
A  disciplined  and  furnished  mind 

To  be  at  least  expedient  j 
And,  after  summing  all  the  rest. 
Religion  rnUng  in  the  breast, 

A  principal  ingredient. 

True  friendship  has,  in  short,  a  grace. 
More  than  terrestrial  in  its  face. 

That  proves  it  heaT'n-descended : 
Man's  love  of  woman's  not  so  pure, 
Nor  when  sincerest,  so  secure, 

To  last  tm  life  is  ended. 

The  exquisite  sensibility  of  Ck>wpery  and  the  real 
goodness  of  his  disposition,  with  his  entire  abhor- 
rence of  cruelty,  whether  practised  by  man  towards 
his  own  species,  or  towards  any  part  of  the  Creator's 
works,  are  evinced  by  tiie  following  striking  lines: — 

*  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

moui^  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snafl 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path  j 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  yomr  sons 

To  love  it  too.    The  spring  time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dishonoured  and  defiled  in  most 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.    But,  alas  1  none  sooner  shoots, 

IC  vnraatriiiied.  into  luxuriant  growth 
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Hum  cmaltr,  noat  dcfflisli  of  Hmn  aO  1 

Mere7,to  bim  that  shows  it,  is  the  role 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  art, 

Bj  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoningr  irnflty  man  $ 

And  he  that  shews  none,  betng  ripe  in  years. 

And  consdoos  of  the  outrage  he  commitBy 

Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it,  in  his  turn. 

Liberty  has  always  been  a  soal-inspiring  theme 
with  poets.  On  no  subject  has  the  muse  sung  in 
sweeter  strains,  or  towered  to  more  sublime  heights. 
Cow  per  has  given  ample  proofs  that  his  muse  felt 
all  the  fire  of  this  ennobling  theme.  In  his  Table 
Talk,  some  beautiful  lines  will  be  found  on  this 
interesting  subject,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  eyery 
Englishman^  but  in  his  most  masterly  production, 
the  Task,  he  thus  sings — 

'  Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume^ 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  constraint 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 

Is  evil :  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 

Their  progress  in  Ibe  road  of  science }  blinds 

The  eyesight  of  discovery }  and  begets 

In  those  that  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind,— 

Bestial— a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 

Thee,  therefore,  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art; 

Iliee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 

Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 

My  native  nook  of  earth !    Thy  dime  is  rude. 

Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 

All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine  > 

Yet,  being  free,  I  love  thee  for  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature,  can  be  well  content. 

Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 

To  seek  no  saldunary  rei^  beside. 

But  once  enslaved,  farewell.    I  could  endure 

Chains  nowhere  patiently ;  and  chains  at  home. 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all ! ' 

The  liberty  thus  sung  by  Cowper  was  not,  however, 
that  lawless  restraint  which,  under  the  sacred  name  of 
liberty,  would  burst  asunder  all  those  bands  which 
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liold  society  together,  and  introdaee  eoalbfioii  in- 
finitely more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  most  absolale 
despotism.  It  was  not  the  wild  unrestrained  liberty 
of  the  ferocious  mob ;  it  was  the  liberty  that  is  com- 
patible with  wholesome  restraint,  and  with  the  due 
administration  of  law.  It  was  the  liberty  not  of 
disorder  but  of  discipline,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : — 

*  <  Let  Discipline  employ  her  whoieflome  urte ; 

Let  macistrates  alert  pcrfoi'm  their  parts^ 
Not  skulk,  or  put  on  a  prudential  maak. 
As  if  their  dutj  was  a  desperate  task. 
Let  active  laws  apply  the  needful  curb. 
To  guard  the  peace  that  riot  would  disturb ; 
And  liberty,  preserved  firom  wild  excess. 
Shall  raise  no  feuds  for  armies  to  suppress. 
When  Tumult  lately  burst  his  prison  door. 
And  set  plebian  thousands  in  a  roar. 
When  be  usurped  Authority's  just  plaoe» 
And  dared  to  look  his  master  in  the  faoei 
When  the  rude  rabble's  watcb-word  was—*  Destroy ! ' 
And  blazing  London  seemed  a  second  Troy  ! 
Liberty  bloshed,  and  hung  her  drooping  head — 
Beheld  their  progress  with  the  deepest  dread} 
Blushed  that  effects  like  these  she  eould  produce. 
Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  let  loose ; 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name. 
And  fierce  licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame  I* 

Powerful  as  were  the  charms  of  subjects  like  these 
to  Cowper,  there  were  others  of  a  different  character 
whi<^  he  held  more  dear,  and  ever  regarded  as  more 
important.  Like  his  great  predecessor,  Milton,  he 
had  made  the  sacred  scriptures  his  constant  study ; 
not  so  much  because  he  admired  the  sublime  imagery 
of  the  holy  penmen,  (alive  as  he  was  to  their  beau- 
ties in  this  respect)  as  because  he  felt  the  full  force 
of  dirine  truth  upon  his  heart ;  which,  notwith- 
standing the  scYcre  pressure  of  his  malady,  would 
sometimes  yield  him  an  interval  of  pleasure.  It  was 
undoubtedly  on  one  of  these  happy  occasions  that  he 
penned  the  following  lines,  so  strikingly  descriptiye 
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of  tlie  witiktd  plouiHre  wi&  which  tiie  Ckristnn 
▼lew  the  works  of  nature. 


'  H6  lodks  flOiRMfd  into  ttie  muied  Add 

Of  nature}  and  Qumgh.  poor,  porhi^iB,  oomiMured 

With  those  whose  numaions  glitter  in  his  si^fat. 

Calls  the  delightfiil  scenery  all  his  own : 

His  an  fhe  moontalnSy  and  ttie  valleys  bis^ 

And  the  resplendent  riyers :  fiistoeqSoy 

With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel. 

But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired^ 

Can  lift  to  hearen  an  anpresnmptaons  eye, 

And  smiUng  say— My  Father  made  tbem  an  f 

Are  they  not  his  by  a  pecnBar  right ) 

And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his. 

Whose  eye  they  fill  wltti  tears  of  holy  joy ; 

Whos«  heart  with  pndse,  and  whose  exalted  mind 

With  wortiiy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 

That  planned,  and  bunt,  and  still  upholds  a  worid 

So  clothed  with  beavty  for  rebdlions  man  } 

Yes  1    Ye  may  fill  your  gamers,  ye  that  reap 

The  loaded  sc^;  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 

In  senseless  riot;  but  ye  will  not  find 

In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  danee^ 

A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpeached 

Of  usurpatioB,  and  to  no  man*s  wrong. 

Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  worie, 

And  has  aricher  use  of  youn  than  yon.* 

AlthoQgh  Cowper,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
before  he  received  his  Majesty's  pension,  owing  to 
the  heavy  expenses  occasioned  by  his  own  and  Mrs. 
Unwin's  illness,  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  expen- 
diture within  tiie  limits  of  his  income,  yet  be  was 
never  once  heard  to  complain,  nor  even  to  indnlge 
the  slightest  disposition  to  be  othwwise  than  con- 
tented in  the  station  in  which  providence  had  placed 
him.  Writing  to  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  on 
one  occasion,  whom  he  appears  to  have  made  his 
treasnrer,  he  remarks,  *  Your  tidings  respeelslng  tiM 
slender  pittance  yet  to  come,  are,  as  yon  obaenre,  of 
a  melancholy  cast.  Not  being  gifted,  however^  by 
nature  with  the  means  of  acquiring  much,  it  is  weU 
that  she  has  given  me  a  disposition  to  bo  contented 
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iritit  little.  I  kare  nem  betn  so  many  yean  kaU- 
tutted  to  small  matten,  that  I  tbosld  probaMy  indl 
myself  incommoded  by  greater,  aad,  may  I  bat  be 
eD&l>Ied  to  shifty  as  1  have  been  hitherto,  uosatisfied 
wislies  will  not  tA>able  me  maoh.' 

On  another  oecasion,  to  the  same  indiTidaal  he 
writes,  *  I  suppose  that  yon  are  sometimes  tnwbled 
on  my  aofsoniit,  but  you  need  not  I  haye  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  seen,  when  my  days  are  closed,  that  I 
aerved  a  Master  who  would  not  suffer  me  to  want 
fmy-tiiing  that  was  good  for  me.  He  said  to  Jacob, 
««  I  'will  aarely  do  thee  good ;  '*  and  this  he  said  not 
for  Ilia  sake  only,  but  for  ours  also,  if  we  trust  in 
Mm.  This  thought  relieves  me  from  the  greatest 
part  of  the  distress  I  should  else  suffer  in  my  present 
circnmstances,  and  enables  me  to  sit  down  peace* 
fully  upon  the  wreck  of  my  fortune.'  The  same  sen- 
timent is  still  more  forcibly  exf^essed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  ;-— 

<  Fur  ia  Uie  lot  that's  cart  for  mei 
I  hare  an  Advocate  with  Thee : 
They  whom  the  world  caresses  most 
Have  no  sudi  privilege  to  boast. 
Poor  thoagh  I  am,  despised,  forgot^ 
Yet  God,  my  God,  forgets  me  not ; 
And  he  is  safe,  and  most  succeed, 
For  whom  the  Lord  TOTChMfes  to  plead.* 

Cowper  was,  through  life,  the  wa^,  though 
mot  tiie  blind  admirer  of  the  British  constitution; 
aad  though  he  made  no  pretensions  to  the  ofasiv 
SMster  of  a  politician,  yet  he  took  the  liTolieBt 
interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  honour  and  pros* 
perity  of  his  country.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr* 
Newton,  he  thus  writes : — *  I  learned  when  I  was  a 
lK»y«  being  the  son  of  a  man  that  lored  his  country,  ta 
jglow  with  that  patriotic  enthumasm  which  is  apt  ta 
break  fcNth  into  peetry,  or  at  least  to  prompt  a 
penum,  if  he  has  any  incliaatiptt  that  way,  to  poetical 
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endearoars.  After  I  was  grown  up,  and  wbiie  I 
lired  in  the  Temple,  I  produeed  several  halfp^uqF 
ballads,  two  or  three  of  which  had  the  honour  (Xf 
being  popular.  But,  unhappily,  the  ardour  I  felt 
upon  the  occasion,  disdaining  to  be  confined  withia 
the  bounds  of  fact,  pushed  me  upon  uniting  the  pro- 
phetical with  the  poetical  character,  and  defeated  its 
own  purpose.  I  am  glad  it  did.  The  less  there  is 
of  this  sort  in  my  productions  the  better.  The  stage 
of  national  affairs  is  sach  a  fluctuating  scene,  that 
an  event  which  seems  probable  to-day  becomes  im- 
possible to-morrow ;  and  unless  a  man  were  indeed 
a  prophet,  he  cannot,  but  with  the  greatest  hasard 
of  losing  his  labour,  bestow  his  rhymes  upon  future 
contingencies,  which,  perhaps,  are  never  to  take 
place  but  in  his  own  wishes,  and  in  the  reveries 
of  his  own  fancy.' 

The  time  which  Cowper  bestowed  upon  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  and  the  indefatigable  diligence 
with  which  he  laboured  in  this  great  work,  notwith- 
standing his  melancholy  depression,  until  he  had 
completed  it,  prove  that  he  was  not  easily  to  be 
diverted  from  what  he  had  once  undertaken ;  and 
•  that  few  men  were  equal,  and  perhaps  none  superior 
to  him  in  those  essential  qualities  of  a  truly  great 
mind, — industry  and  perseverance. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Cowper*s  very  retired 
manner  of  life  had  deprived  him  of  that  manly  in- 
dependence of  mind,  which  is  a  prime  constituent  in 
the  character  of  every  great  man.  Several  incidents, 
however,  are  related  of  him,  which  go  to  prove  that 
such  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  His  conduct 
to  Mr.  Unwin  and  Mr.  Newton,  who  both  in  their 
turns,  at  different  times,  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  complain  of  some  neglect,  proves  that  he  allowed 
not  the  claims  of  friendship  to  intrench  upon  his 
right  to  judge  at  all  times  for  himself.  Alluding  to 
Mr.  Newton*s  displeasure^  he  remarks  to  another 
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friend : — *  If  lie  says  more  on  the  rabjeet,  I  shall 
gpeak  freely,  and  perhaps  please  him  less  than  I 
have  already  done/  Almost  in  the  same  breath, 
however,  evincing  his  deep  knowledge  of  hnman 
nature,  he  adds: — ^*  Bat  we  shall  j amble  together 
ag^in,  as  people  who  have  an  affection  for  each 
other  at  the  bottom,  never  fail  to  do.'  On  one  occa- 
sion, some  friend  having  remarked  to  Cowper  that 
he  knew  a  person  who  wished  to  see  a  sample  of  his 
▼erse,  before  sabscribing  for  his  edition  of  Homer, 
he  replied, — '  that  when  he  dealt  in  wine,  or  cloth, 
or  cheese,  he  would  give  samples,  bat  of  verse 
never/  The  same  independence  he  evinced  on  an- 
other occasion,  writing  to  the  friend  whom  be  had 
employed  to  negociate  for  the  publication  of  his 
second  volume  of  poetry,  he  remarks, — *  If  Johnson 
should  stroke  his  chin,  look  up  to  the  celling,  and 
cry  Humph !  anticipate  him,  I  beseech  you,  at  onee, 
by  saying,  that  yoo  know  I  should  be  very  sorry  he 
should  undertake  for  me  to  his  own  disadvantage,  or 
that  my  volume  should  be  in  any  degree  pressed 
upon  him/ 

The  depressive  malady  under  which  Cowper  la- 
boured through  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  disqualified  him  en- 
tirely for  the  kind  office  of  comforting  those  who 
were  in  distress;  in  truth,  however,  no  one  had 
better  learned  the  divine  skill  of  strengthening  the 
weak  mind,  of  encouraging  the  timid  and  trem- 
bling believer,  of  lifting  up  the  hands  that  were 
hanging  down,  wiping  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  the 
mournful  eye,  and  directing  the  Christian  to  look 
alone  to  heaven  for  support  in  all  bis  difficulties. 
His  poems  abound  with  passages  the  most  tender 
and  consolatory ;  enforcing,  with  an  eloquence  per- 
suasive and  almost  irresistible,  humble  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  in  circumstances  the  most  dls- 
eonraging.    The  following  lines,  forming  part  of  a 
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poetic  epistle  to  a  lady  in  Franee,  show  how  a^ 
nirahly  he  could  ponr  the  healing  oil  of  comfeit 
into  the  woonded  spirits  of  others,  though  he  was 
miahle  to  assuage  the  grief  of  his  own. 

'  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 

Leads  to  13ie  land  where  aorrow  Is  unknown  i 

No  tntT'ller  evar  reaehed  that  blessed  abode 

Who  found  not  thorns  and  briars  on  the  road. 

The  world  may  dance  along  the  flowery  plain, 

Cheer'd  as  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  strain. 

Where  nature  has  her  mossy  velvet  spread. 

With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread, 

Admonish'd,  scorn  the  caution  and  the  friend 

Bent  all  on  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end. 

But  He,  iK^o  knew  what  human  heaita  would  prove. 

How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love : 

That  hard  by  nature,  and  of  stubborn  will, 

A  Ule  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still ; 

In  pity  to  *  dioaeR  few,  designed 

To  escape  the  common  ruin  of  their  kind. 

Called  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  fears. 

And  said— Go  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  tears  ? 

O  balmy  galea  of  soul-reviving  air, 

O  salutary  streams  that  murmur  tliere. 

These  flowing  from  the  fount  of  grace  above ! 

Those  breathed  from  lips  of  everlasting  love  \ 

The  flinty  soil  indeed  their  feet  anno3rs. 

Chill  blasts  of  trouUe  nip  their  springing  joya. 

An  envious  world  will  interpose  its  frown. 

To  mar  delights  superior  to  Its  own. 

And  many  *  pang,  experienced  stiU  within, 

Roninds  t^em  of  their  hated  inmate,  sin  I 

But  ills  of  every  shape  and  every  name. 

Transformed  to  blessings,  miss  their  emdl  aim. 

And  every  moment's  cahn  that  soothes  the  hrcMt^ 

Is  given  in  earnest  to  eternal  rest. 

Ah!  be  not  sad !  although  thy  lot  be  cast 

Far  from  the  flock,  and  in  a  boundless  waste  > 

No  shepherd's  tents  within  thy  view  appear. 

But  the  Chief  Shepherd  even  there  is  near. 

Thy  tender  sorrows  and  thy  plaintive  strain 

Flow  io  a  foreign  land,  but  not  in  vain; 

Thy  tears  all  issue  from  a  source  divine* 

And  every  drop  bespeaks  a  Saviour  thine.' 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  unmitigated  severity 
of  Cowper's  safferings,  there  were  seasons  in  wlack 
he  enjoyed  some  internal  tranqaillity^  and  was  ena- 
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M»d  to  exereiae  a  tmnbliiif ,  if  net  an  nnABkiea 
confideaoe  in  the  Aknighty.  It  was  undoubtedly  on 
o»e  of  tliese  occasions  that  he  penned  the  following 
lines — 

*  I  see^  or lidiik  I  tee,  a  gUtinmaiagtmrn  aflw— 

A  beam  of  day  that  ttaiiiM  for  me,  to  aara  mafton  dvpalr. 

Foreranner  of  the  sun,  it  mariu  tbe  pilgrim's  way : 
I'll  gaze  upon  it  while  I  ran,  and  watch  the  rlring  day .' 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  a  gleam  of  light 
shot  across  bis  path,  dissipating  for  a  short  interval 
his  fears,  he  composed  the  following  lines,  left  nn- 
fiaiehed  in  his  pocket-book,  and  recei?ed  from  one 
of  his  personal  attendants  by  the  late  Rer.  John 
Sntcliffe,  of  Olney.  At  what  period  of  his  life  they 
were  written,  we  cannot  tell.  It  might  probably 
have  be^i  at  smne  moment  of  sunshine,  towards  the 
close  of  his  sufferings. 

*  ToJenn,  the  crown  oi  my  hope, 
My  sool  is  in  hacte  to  he  gone. 
Oh,  bear  me,  ye  cherubim  ^p, 
And  wait  me  away  to  his  throne. 

My  Saviour !  whom  absent  I  love. 
Whom  not  having  seen,  I  adore. 
Whose  name  is  exalted  above 
All  glory,  dominion,  and  power : 

Disflobre  thoa  the  bond  that  detains 
My  sonl  from  her  portion  in  thee. 
And  strike  off  these  adamant  chains. 
And  make  me  eternally  ftee. 

When  that  happy  era  begins. 
When  arrayed  in  thy  beauty  I  shine, 
Nor  pierce  any  more  by  my  sins 
The  bosom  on  which  I  recline' — 

Had  it  not  been  for  Oowper's  depressive  malady, 
he  certainly  would  have  been,  on  all  occasions,  the 
most  lively  and  agreeable  companion.  Even  as  it 
wasf  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  bis  conversa- 
tion he  was  never  sprightly  and  chewfal.  Frequently, 
,  when  his  own  heart  was  weighed  down  with  grief, 
arising  from  the  severity  and  peculiarity  of  bis  ma- 
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lady,  sach  an  air  of  innocent  pleasantry  and  humbiir, 
delicate  and  perfectly  natural,  ran  through  his  eon- 
▼eisation  and  correspondence,  as  could  not  fail  to 
delight  all  who  happened  to  he  in  his  company,  or 
who  were  occasionally  favoured  with  the  produi^OBS 
of  his  pen.  It  would  he  easy  to  produce  proofs  of 
this,  both  from  his  poetic  and  prose  productions. 
His  rhyming  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  in  which  there  is 
Such  a  happy  mixture  of  the  grave  and  the  gay,  as 
scarcely  any  other  writer  could  produce,  evinces  tiie 
occasional  sprightliness  of  his  mind : — 

*  My  very  dear  friend,  I  am  going  to  send, 
what,  when  you  have  read,  you  may  shake  yoar 
head,  and  say,  I  suppose  there's  nobody  knows 
whether  what  I  have  got,  be  verse  or  not ;  by  tbc 
tntie  and  the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rhyme,  bat  if  it 
be,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  or  yore,  such  a  ditty  be- 
fore? I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as 
well  as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  do  good;  and  if  the 
reviewer  should  say,  to  be  sure,  the  gentleman's 
muse  wears  Methodist  shoes,  you  may  know  by  her 
pace,  and  talk  about  grace,that  she  and  her  bard  have 
little  regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling 
passions,  and  hoydening  play  of  the  modern  di^; 
and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed  plume,  and  now 
and  then  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan  to 
catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go 
that  way,  by  a  production  on  a  new  construction ; 
she  has  baited  lier  trap,  in  hopes  to  snap,  all  that 
may  come,  with  a  sugar  plum.  His  opinion  in  thb 
will  not  be  amiss  ;  'tis  what  I  intend,  my  principal 
^d,  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till 
some  aire  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think 
I  am  paid,  for  all  I  have  said,  and  all  I  haye  done, 
though  I  haye  run,  many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme,  as 
far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense,  and  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  liye  and 
am  here  another  year. 
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*  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
npoD  springs,  and  such  Hke  things,  with  so  much  art, 
in  every  part,  that  when  joa  went  in,  you  were 
forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a 
grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with  a 
deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or 
string,  or  any  avteh  thing }  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a 
rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you 
advance,  will  keep  you  still,  though  against  your 
will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to 
an  end,  of  what  I  have  penned,  which  that  you  may 
do,  ere  madam  and  you,  are  quite  worn  out,  with 
jiggling  about,  I  take  my  leave,  and  here  you  re- 
ceive, a  bow  profound,  down  to  the  ground,  from 
yonr  humble  me,  W.  C. 

The  following -jen  d'esprit,  written  by  the  poet,  as 
descriptive  of  one  of  his  rural  excursions,  through 
the  whole  of  which  runs  a  strain  of  pleasantry,  inno- 
cent, and  perfectly  natural,  shews  that  his  life  was 
not  one  unbroken  series  of  despair,  but  that  he 
enjoyed,  occasionally,  at  least,  some  lucid  intervals, 
when,  to  gratify  his  friends,  he  would  trifle  in  rhyme 
with  an  affectionate  and  endearing  gaiety.  As  it  has 
never  been  published  in  any  of  his  works,  the  reader 
will  not  regret  its  having  a  place  here. 

I  sing  of  a  Joarney  to  caifton,* 

We  would  hare  performed  if  we  eoidd; 
Without  cart  or  barraw  to  Ufl  on 
Poor  Mary  or  me  tbrough  the  nrnd. 
Sle,  sla,  Blud, 
Stuck  in  the  mud. 
Oh,  it  is  prcftty  to  wade  througrh  a  flood. 

So  away  we  went  sUpptng  and  sliding'. 
Hop,  hop,— a  1ft  mode  de  d«az  firogs ; 
Tis  near  As  frood  walking  as  riding. 
When  ladies  are  dressed  in  their  clogs. 
Wheels,  no  doubt. 
Go  briskly  about. 
But  they  clatter,  and  rattle,  and  make  such  a  rout. 

»  A  Tillage  near  Olney. 
2  E 
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*  Well—now  I  protest  it  is  dutnoiat^ 
How  llndy  ttie  weattisr  Improyes  $ 

That  cbmd,  tlieogli,  is  rsflMT  ■hrming'i 
How  siowlj  awl  sMely  It  movM  1 » 


'  fthaw  1  nCfver  mind« 
*Tis  BOt  in  Hie  wind. 
We  an  twreUiair  KMitli^  wA  tinl  kBMT^tt  Wiiai.' 


'  I  am  grlad  we  are  oome  for  an  airing; 

F6r  folks  may  be  pounded  and  pennM, 
Unto  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 

To  stir  lialf  a  OBUe  to  an  and.' 


'  The  longer  we  stay. 
Hie  longer  we  may ; 
It^atotty  tothinkalKwrt  iiaatlwrorwyJ 


*  But  now  I  begin  to  be  frighted. 
If  I  foU,  what  a  way  I  shouldroQ  1 

I  am  glad  that  tHe  bridge  w«M  indleted  s 
Stayl  stopl  lamsunklnahole.' 


•Nay,B 
Tisac 
Tonll  not  he  the  last  that  win  set  a  foot  tiMra.* 


'  Let  me  breathe  now  a  little  and  pondtf* 
On  what  it  were  better  to  do ; 

niat  tenrihle  lane  I  see  yondar, 
I  think  we  shall  aerer  get  ttooogh.' 


'SothinkI,— 
But  by  the  bye. 
We  never  shaUknow,  if  wenarar  shoold  try. 
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*  But  thoald  w«  get  there,  how  ahaU  we  get  home } 
What  a  terrible  deal  of  had  road  we  hare  paaa'd, 
nipping  and  iUdlng ;  and  if  we  ehonld  eome 
To  a  difteiitt  atUe,  I  am  rallied  at  lait. 
Oh,tfaUlane! 
Now  it  is  plaiB, 
That  etranliBgr  and  strhrinr  is  Iftbovr  in  Tain.* 


'  Stfek  liut  Aere » whae  I  g<o  and  l0ok.« 

BUM. 

^*  ])on*t  go  away,  for  fear  I  ihoold  &11 1 ' 


I  jteve  cooMl&ed  it«fSK7  nook;. 
And  what  yon  have  liere  U  a  sample  of  all  • 

Ck>me  wheel  anmnd, 

^le  ^it  we  taaEV0  ftnuMi, 
Would  bur  an  esIMn  at;  a  iKtidac  a  poond.* 

How  aiseer  Ann,*  the  guitar  yon  mnst  take, 

gakltaadalngllvaiMtmakettnsoBVi 
I  hare  vai^d  the  recse  for  Taziety's  sake, 
And  cnt  it  oiT  short  becanse  it  was  long. 
Tis  hobbling  and  lame, 
Whieh  critics  wont  blame. 
For  the  sense  and  the  sound  they  say  sboald  he  the  same. 

>  Lady  Austen. 


S  ES 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Cowper's  scholastic  attmimments — Character  as  a  writer 
— Originality  of  his  praductians^-Comparisan  between 
him  and  other  poets — 7%e  severity  of  his  sareoim^ 
Review  of  his  original  poems — Table  Talh — Progress 
of  Error — Truth — Expostulatum — Hope — Charitg^ 
Converintion — Retirement — The  Tash^^lHroeinium^ 
His  minor  poems-^His  prose  produetum^-^Remarks 
on  his  letters — List  of  his  worhs — Extract  from  an 
anonymous  critic — Lines  descriptive  of  his  poetic  ehst- 
raeter—On  seeing  his  picture — On  visiting  his  garden 
and  summer-house, 

Gowper's  attainments  as  a  scholar  were  highly 
respectable ;  he  was  master  of  fonr  languages  besides 
his  own:  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French;  and 
thoagh  his  reading  was  by  no  means  so  extensive 
as  that  of  some,  it  was  tamed  to  better  accoant, 
as  he  was  a  most  thoughtful  and  attentire  reader, 
and  it  was  nndonbtedly  amply  sufficient  for  every 
purpose,  with  a  genius  so  brilliant  and  a  mind  so 
original  as  his. 

As  a  writer,  Gowper's  powers  of  description,  beth 
in  poetry  and  prose,  were  of  the  highest  order; 
equalled  by  few,  and  excelled  by  none.  His  richly 
cultivated  mind,  united  to  an  imagination  as  brilliant 
as  it  was  chaste,  enabled  him  to  paint  the  visible 
beauties  of  the  material^  as  well  as  the  ideal  chams 
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of  the  swral  worid,  wMi  an  ease  and  feUeitf  equally 
detigbtftil.  No  one  ooald  describe  tlM  fSoelings  of 
the  beart  witii  more  Tiyid  force,  or  knew  better  how 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  rich  and  varied  scenes 
of  nature.  He  possessed  all  the  requisite  qaalifioa« 
ttons  for  a  poet  of  the  hig^hest  class; — a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics;  a  compre- 
hensiye  mind,  well  stored  with  accurate  information 
on  almost  every  subject;  a  fertile  genios;  a  rich 
fancy;  an  excnisive,  but  chaste  imag^ination ;  to 
all  which  were  added,  an  extensive^  knowledge  of  the 
varied  feelings  of  the  homan  heart,  and  a  most 
deef^y-seated  sense  of  the  solemn  claims  of  religion. 
The  prodnctiotts  of  Gowper  were  eminently  and 
entifely  his  own;  he  neither  borrowed  from  nor 
intitated  any  one.  He  copied  from  none  either  as  to 
hia  subjects,  or  the  manner  of  treating  them.  All 
was  the  creation  of  his  own  inventive  genius.  Ad- 
▼eirting  to  this  circnmstance,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he 
thus  writes  i^*  I  reckon  it  among  my  principal  ad- 
vantages as  a  composer  of  verses,  that  I  have  not 
read  an  English  poet  these  thirteen  years,  and  but 
one  these  twenty  years.  Imitation  even  of  the  best 
aaodels  is  my  aversion ;  it  is  a  serrile  and  mechanical 
tnckf  that  has  enabled  many  to  usurp  the  name  of 
nnthor,  who  could  not  have  written  at  all  if  they  had 
not  written  upon  the  pattern  of  some  original.  But 
when  the  ear  and  the  taste  have  been  much  accus- 
tomed to  tlie  style  and  manner  of  others,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  it,  and  we  imitate,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  just  in  the  same  inroportion  as  we  admire.' 
Cowper's  mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts  was  en- 
tirely original.  His  blank-verse  is  not  the  blank- 
TOrse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet.  His  num- 
bcni,  his. pauses,  his  diction,  are  ,all  his  own, — 
witiiout  transcription  and  without  imitation.  If  he 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  it  is  always  as  a-  man  of 
g»tdmM,  and,  what  is  bolter  -stilly  as  a  man  of  ardent 
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ttd  maiteMI  pMf.  ffii  imdeoMiOM  ] 
•eribed  tlitiiuieWMy  both  in  tho  ehoioe  and 
ment  of  their  snbjoets,  by  the  ofosen^aaeir  of  a  liuiitti 
amaber  of  -m^MSf  who  were  thoof^ht  fo  have  ea* 
haaatedaUthelegitiaiatereaoaioesoftheait^  «Bat 
Oowper/  «aye  a  great  modera  <^tie, '  at  cmOe  f«# 
tared  to  orois  Ihia  eiM^aated  oi/ele,aad  thoa  mgaintd 
the  aataral  liberty  of  iaventioBt  <aBd  talked  abroed 
in  the  opoi  field  of  obseryatioa  as  freely  aa  thdae  by 
whom  it  waa  originally  trodden^  Ho  passed  froai  the 
imitation  of  poets  to  the  imitation  of  natare,  and  ve^ 
tared  boldly  upon  the  repretentatioa  oi  objoets  whieh 
none  belbre  him  had  imagined  ooaid  be  employed 
In  poetio  imagery.  In  the  ordinary  oeevpaHioas, 
eeeairettceft»  and  daties  of  domestic  life^  he  ItaUd  a 
nnltitade  of  sabjeets  fbr  ridioale  and  refleofiMiy  M 
pathetic  Had  pietoresqoe  deswiptlon^  for  sMital  da^ 
clamation  and  devolioaal  raptore>  which  wouid  hate 
been  looked  tipon  with  disdain  or  despak  by  aU  his 
predecessors.  He  took  as  wide  a  range  ia  langaagc 
too,  as  in  matter;  and  shaJang  off  the  tawdry  ia» 
onmbrance  of  that  poetical  diction  whieh  imA  adai^ 
redticed  poetry  to  a  skilful  eoUectioB  of  a  set  of 
iippropriated  phrases^  he  laade  no  scrapie  ta  set 
down  in  velse  every  expressioii  that  woald  harre  baea 
admitted  In  prose ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  ail  Hbt 
varieties  and  changes  of  which  oar  laagaago  is  sa»> 
ceptible.' 

It  has  beea  justly  remarked,  <  that  between  the 
poetry  of  Cowper  and  tiiat  of  Dryden  and  POpe^  and 
some  of  tiieir  snocessora,  there  is  an  immeaso  dyter* 
ence.  It  woald  be  easy  to  show  how  litde  he  owed 
toiiis  immediate  forernnners,  aad  hon^  moih'hia  im>- 
mediate  fbllowen  bate  hwa  nidebted  to  him*  All 
tiie  cant  phrases,  all  the  teehnicalities  of  the  faamk 
sdhool,  he  atferly  tbiow  aWay ;  aild  by  his  lejeetJoa 
of  them  they  beeAme  obsoieto.  He  boltiy  adapted 
jcadeacds  of  verse  onattemptei  beiwe^  whiah  th^qgh 
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\  ieMWtly  MdvcibU 
te  ii|y»ey  werat  not  Mldom  ingesiovily  slgiiiioaBt 
Mid  ligailly  — •igctk.  He  feand  not  to  empley 
€8oHni|«kii,  pMlnjophical,  aad  jodMal  idkMKS,  mmI 
ionni  of  argwneat  mmI  illiutimtioay  which  enlaifed 
the  vMstahury  ^  poMieal  tmnuf ,  left  by  reemring  to 
ob— loki  OBCi,  than  hy  haaanloaf  and  geaerally  happy 
ianovatioaa  of  liia  own  isvontiony  whieh  faavo  f  iaoe 
teomne  dignified  by  aaage ;  bat  which  Pope  and  hi« 
anaMon  dwntaot  ha^e  torched.  The  dmneiit  ad- 
ymottmamk  lemera  of  Engliah  poetry,  about  thirty 
jpeara  ago^  Sovthcy^  Woidaworthy  and  Coleridge,  in 
Ihttr  blankvverae,  trode  ^uneotly  in  the  steps  of 
Comfwr;  and,  in  their  early  prodactioBS  at  least, 
were  each  in  a  measoie  what  he  had  made  than. 
Cowper  may  be  legitimately  styled  the  father  of  this 
trinnviratey  who  are,  in  truth,  the  living  fathers  of  an 
innomerable  company  of  modem  poets,  whom  no  in- 
genuity can  well  classify  and  arrange/ 

The  poetry  of  Cowper  is  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
aei  ling  the  honourable  appellation  of  Ckriftum  poetry. 
He  censeemted  his  muse  to  the  service  of  that  pure 
and  self-denying  religion  taught  by  Christ  and  his 
npoetles.  In- this  respect  his  poems  differed  from 
tlM  prodaetioas  of  any  writers  that  had  then  ap- 
peared, with  the  exception  of  Milton  and  Young. 
Boih  these  individuals,  though  they  wrote  on  reli- 
gions subjects,  yet  in  all  probability  wrote  less 
mdmr  the  infiuence  of  purely  pious  feelings,  than  for 
the  parpese  of  procuring  fame ;  with  Cowper,  how- 
ever, the  desire  of  doing  good  predominated  over 
every  other  feeling;  and  the  hope  of  emolument, 
nay,  ev^nihe  love  of  fame  itself,  was  looked  upon  as 
subordinate  to  this  great  object,  the  last  to  which 
poets  generally  pay  any  consideration.  To  Youno, 
Cowper  was  eviddptly  superior  in  every  thing  that 
aenslitutes  real  poetic  excellence;  and  equal  to 
Milton  in  the  ease  and  degance  of  his  oompositioi^. 
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and  in  the  TWaoky  and  beauty  ef  bis  imagery,  thovi^ 
seldom,  and  perbaps  never,  rising  to  that  m^iestie 
sublimity  to  wbich  the  author  of  Paradise  LiOBt  aowm* 
times  soared,  and  in  wbich  he  stands  unriTalled 
among  modern,  if  not  among  ancient  poets.  Milton's 
matchless  ppem  is  a  most  sublime  description  of  the 
great  facts  of  the  Christian  system ;  every  line  of  it 
fills  the  reader  with  surprise.  Hurried  on  through 
a  profusion  of  imagery  the  most  splendid  and  granc^ 
and  i^ever  inelegant,  tawdry,  or  ungraceful,  the  mind 
becomes  astooished,  and  is  much  more^  powerfully 
affected  than  the  heart.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
those  touching  appeals  to  the  affections  with  which 
Gowper's  poetry  abounds,  and  which  come  home  to 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  all. 

*  Poet  and  saint,  to  him  is  justly  griven, 

Tlie  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven.* 

In  the  productions  of  Milton  and  Young,  there  is 
not  much  of  practical,  and  still  less  of  experimental 
piety.  They  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  religion.  Cowper,  on  the  contrary^  whose 
views  of  the  great  leading  truths  of  Christianity  were 
equally,  if  not  more  comprehensive,  describes,  with 
unequalled  simplicity  and  beauty,  those  less  splen- 
did but  not  less  useful  parts  of  religion,  which  his 
predecessors  had  left  almost  untouched :  hence  the 
superiority  of  his  muse  to  theirs  in  the^e  respects.  No 
uninspired  orator  ever  so  happily  and  so  strikingly 
described  the  operations  of  Divine  gprace  upon  the 
human  soul.  The  gospel  had  come  home  to  him, 
not  in  word  only,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  in  power.  He  not  only  possessed  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Christian  system,  which 
enabled  him,  whenever  he  had  occasion,  to  de- 
scribe and  illustrate,  with  all  the  force  and  beauty 
of  poetic  enchantment,  that  solid  foundation  oa 
y(}k\q\k  the  Christian  builds  his  h<^»es»  bat  he  h«A 
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Mmat^t  Mi  tile  MMdOdng  efimwy  of  tiieie  tnite 
on  the  beart,  when  truly  uid  eordiftUy  reeeWed. 
TMb  aceonnts  for  tiie  anriTftlled  felicity  with  which 
lie  deeeribes  the  happy  infloenoe  of  Chriftianity  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  rightly  embraoed,  unlesi,  as  io 
bis  own  case,  its  ininence  be  prerented  by  loaie 
QBatsoGuntabie  bodily  distemper.  Treating  the  great 
peculiarities  of  the  Ghristiaii  system— the  depravity 
of  maD — ^the  necessity  of  regeneiation — ^the  efficacy 
of  tbe  atonement-^aocess  to  Grod,  throogh  the  DiTine 
Spirit— justification  by  faith^  with  others  of  a  like 
kind,  not  merely  as  snbjeots  of  inqairy,  bat  as 
things  which  had  been  to  him  matters  of  actual  ex* 
perigee,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  mase  sometimes 
earned  him  to  a  depth  of  Christian  fooling,  ansnng, 
and  eyen  nnattempted  before.  As  he  himself,  in  his 
poem  on  Charity,  beautifully  sings — 

'  When  one  tlutt  bolds  commanion  with  the  skies 
Has  lUl*d  his  urn  where  these  pore  waters  risei 
And  onoe  more  mingrles  with  as  meaner  things, 
TIs  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings  j 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied.* 

*  Cowpcr,'  as  Mr.  Hay  ley  justly  obserres,  *  accom- 
plished, as  a  poet,  the  sublimest  object  of  poetic 
ambition, — he  dissipated  the  general  prejudice  which 
bold  it  hardly  possible  for  a  modem  author  to  suc- 
ceed in  sacred  poetry.  He  has  proved  that  Terse 
and  devotion  are  natural  allies.  He  has  shewn  that 
tme  poetical  genius  cannot  be  more  honourably  or 
more  delightfully  employed  than  in  diffusing  through 
the  heart  and  mind  of  man  a  filial  affection  for  his 
Maker,  with  a  firm  and  cheerful  trust  in  his  word. 
He  has  sung  in  a  strain,  'in  some  degree  at  least 
equal  to  the  great  subject,  the  blessed  advent  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  expeoting  too 
much,  to  hope  that  his  poetry  may  have  no  inoen- 
sidesable  infiuenoe  in  preparing  the  world  for  the 
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«orttal  veoeptioii  of  aH  flie  fi<di  Memkigs  whlelittii 
erent  was  intended  to  introdiiee/ 

Up  to  the  period  when  Cowper's  prodaetioiis 
were  given  to  the  world,  it  was  foolishly  imaginci 
fanpossible  fucceMfolly  to  employ  the  graeea  and 
heanties  of  poetry  on  the  side  of  virtue.  A  gmft 
■ftodera  eritie  had  inconsiderately  deelared  that 
*  coBtemplatiTe  piety  cannot  be  poetical/  Had  he 
asserted  only,  that  it  had  very  rarely  been  so,  the 
assertion  would  not  have  been  nntme.  It  woald, 
indeed,  have  coincided  with  the  views  entertained 
1^  Cowper  himself;  for,  of  his  predecessors'  prodne- 
tions,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  could  have 
formed  a  more  correct  opinion,  as  vnll  appear  by  the 
following  lines: 

''  Pity  religion  has  so  seldom  foand 

A  skilfal  iruide  into  poetic  Kronnd  1 

Hie  flowers  would  springy  where'er  she  deigned  to  stray. 

And  every  muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 

Virtae  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend* 

And  many  a  compliment  politely  penned ; 

But  nuattfared  in  that  becoming  vest 

ReUglon  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undressed. 

Stands  in  the  desert,  shivering  and  forlorn, 

A  wintry  figure,  like  a  withered  thorn.' 

This  censure,  severely  as  it  may  fall  on  most  of 
Cowper's  predecessors,  was  not  unjust.  His  muse, 
however,  was  the  first  to  shew,  successfully ,  that 
pioetry  may  be  made  the  handmaid  of  practical  am) 
es^perimental,  as  well  as  of  contemplative  religion. 
When  he  gave  to  the  world  the  productions  of  his 
unrivalled  pen^  they  saw,  indeed. 


'abaidaUfln^ 


Tboched  witb  a  coal  from  heaven,  assume  the  lyre. 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung. 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue, 
Ttiat  he  who  died  below,  and  reigns  abcnre, 
laq^irea  t^e  tap^,  and  that  bis  same  was  love.' 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Cowper  some- 
times dipped- his  pen.  in  gall.    Some  expressions  Om 
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^ttr*  t0  be  flniBd  in  hk  [ 
Of  hitf  tnt  ^laaie  it  wm  iai^^  by  <ne  of  bit  friflad^i 
*  Tli«M  nre  tttfiy  ptMaffM  detteiue,  many  labUaiey 
Many  btmtiftrf^  OMiiy  tonder,  many  «w«et»  and  many 
aatimonioas/  Cowper's  satire^  bowever,  tbongb 
iBaM  and  powarfnl,  as  a  wbip  of  scorpiona,  waa 
employed  only  to  expose  and  pnnisb  tbe  openly 
profligate,  and  tbe  bypooritieal  profMsofs  ofieligion. 
Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  deception  he  held 
in  perfect  detestation.  Tbe  castigation  of  vice,  of 
ignorance,  or  oi  dissimnlationy  waa  bis  object,  wben 
be  became  a  satirist.  If  be  bold  np  philosophy  to 
ridicule,  it  was  that  glare  of  false  philosophy,  whiob» 
instead  of  being  beneiiciai  to  men^  oniy  led  them 
from  the  plain  and  beaten  track  of  tmtfa,  into  paths 
of  error  and  misery.  He  never  wantonly,  for  the 
sake  only  of  his  own  iputafioation,  inflicted  Ids  satiric 
lasb  on  a  single  individual.  He  became  a  satirist, 
not  to  give  vent  to  a  waspish,  revengeful,  and  mali- 
cious disposition,  (to  feelings  of  this  kind  he  was  an 
entire  stranger)  but  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  holy 
prophets  of  old  were  satirists,  to  expose,  in  mercy  to 
mankind,  the  hideous  deformity  of  those  vices,  which 
bave  ever  been  the  fruitful  parents  of  misery  to  man- 
kind. As  one  has  admirably  remarked,  '  His  satire 
was  the  offspring  of  benevolence.  Like  the  Pelian 
spear,  it  furnished  the  only  cure  for  the  wound  it  had 
inflicted.  Where  he  must  blame,  he  pities ;  where 
be  condemns,  it  is  witbregret  His  censures  display 
no  triumphant  superiority,  but  rather  express  a  turn 
of  feeling  such  as  we  might  suppose  angels  to  indulge 
in  at  the  prospect  of  human  frailty/ 

To  take  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  poet's 
original  productions,  in  tiie  order  in  which  they  ap«> 
peared,  would  require  a  much  g^ator  space  than  it 
would  be  prudent  to  devote  to  it  here.  Tabl^  Talk 
is  a  dialogue,  carried  on  with  uncommon  spirit  and 
vivaoilji  in  irliieb  a  vaaety  of  oMMit  iateiesting  topics 
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•ff»  kapplly  itttrodiiced  and  deicaBted  on  with  great 
force  and  beauty.  At  the  close,  he  exposes  with 
great  force,  the  ignohle  ends  to  whidi  the  miiae  has 
too  often  been  made  subservient,  preferring,  as  e^&cj 
well-regulated  and  pious  mind  must  do,  the  humblest 
efforts  of  the  pious  muse  to  its  loftiest  flights  in  the 
cause  of  vice. 

A.  •  Hail,  SternhoU,  tlien;  and Hoidciiis, haill 

B.  Amen. 
If  fiatterf,  folly,  lost,  employ  the  pen } 

If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse. 

Give  it  a  chan^  to  Uaoken  and  traduce  $ 

Though  Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numbers,  Ftior's  ease. 

With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  please, 

Adorn  the  polish'd  periods  as  they  fall. 

One  madrigal  of  tiieirs  is  worth  them  aU. 

A.  Twoold  thin  the  ranks  of  the  poetic  tribes 

TO  dash  the  pen  through  all  that  you  proscribe. 

B.  No  matter— we  could  shift  when  they  were  not. 
And  should  no  doubt,  if  they  were  aU  forgot.* 

The  Progress  of  Error,  is  much  more  serious 
than  its  predecessor;  and  though  it  contains  pas- 
sages of  unrivalled  excellence,  it  exhibits  occasional 
marks  of  weakness,  and  is  less  beautiful  than  any 
other  in  the  volume.  It  was  the  first  production  of 
the  poet's  pen  after  his  severe  attack  of  depression, 
though  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  it  the 
first  poem  in  the  volume.  The  poet  invokes  his  muse 
to  sing-* 

'  By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts. 
The  serpent  Error  twines  round  human  hearts. 
Tell  where  she  lurks,  beneath  what  flow'ry  shades, 
Tliat  not  a  glimpse  of  genuine  light  penrades 
llie  poisonous,  black,  insinuating  worm. 
Successfully  conceals  her  loathsome  form.' 

After  depicting  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  the 
means  often  resorted  to  to  procure  happiness,  he 
asks— 

<  Is  this  the  rugged  path,  the  steep  ascent, 

Tliat  virtue  points  to  ?    Can  a  life  thus  spent 

Lead  to  the  buss  she  promises  the  wise, 

detach  l]i0  aoul  fron  Mitii,  ana  flpeed'heir  to  ibe  8]dea )  * 
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His  portraits  of  foify  and  innocence  are  finely 
drawn. 

'  Both  baby-featnr'd  and  of  Infant  size, 
'^ewed  flnom  a  distance,  and  with  heedleta  eyes. 
Folly  and  Innocence  are  so  aUlie, 
The  difTrence,  thongrh  asserted,  fails  to  strike. 
Yet  Folly  ever  has  a  vacant  stare, 
Admp^ring connfnanoe^  and m  trilUnc air  j 
But  Innocende,  sedate,  serene,  erect* 
Delights  OS  by  engaging  oox  respect.' 

Truth  exhibits  a  wonderfal  combination  of  dif- 
ferent powers,  in  which  passages,  humorous  and 
affecting,  are  scattered  with  delightful  profusion. 
The  poet  illustrates  and  enforces  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  unrivalled  force  and 
beauty,  stripping  off  the  disguises  of  the  hypocrite 
and  the  formalist,  and  exposing,  with  irresistible 
power,  the  fallacy  of  their  hopes.  The  following 
beautiful  description  of  the  gospel  has  ever  been 
admired,  but  never  equalled  : — 

*  O  how  nnlike  the  comiiiez  works  of  man. 

Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencnmber'd  plan  { 

No  meretridons  graces  to  begolle. 

No  61att*ring  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile ; 

From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free") 

It  stands,  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see. 

Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 

Inscribed  above  the  portal  from  afhr, 

Conspicoons  as  the  brightness  of  a  star. 

Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give, 

Stand  the  soul-qnickening  words— bblisvb  and  mti.' 

The  following  beautiful  description  of  the  be- 
liever's confidence,  could  only  be  written  by  one 
who  had  enjoyed  it  himself: — 

<  All  }oy  to  the  belierer !    He  can  speak— - 
l^rembling)  jtet  h^H>y  $  confident,  yet  meek. 
Since  the  dear  hQor  that  brought  me  to  thy  foot. 
And  cut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root, 
I  never  trusted  In  an  arm  but  thine. 
Nor  hoped  but  in  t^y  rigjiteousness  divine : 
tfypnyers  and  almB,  imperfect  and  defii'd, 
l^ere  but  the  feeble  efliortB  of  a  child ; 
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lliat  th«7  proceeded  firom  a  fnitefhl  heart  i 
CtoansM  in  thine  own  aU-pnrifjring  blood* 
ItaffKl^  thilr  erfl,  and  aoe^  ttieir  goods 
I  cast  them  at  thy  feet— my  only  plea 
la  what  It  was— dependence  upon  thee  j— 
While  stnisf  lingr  In  the  -vale  of  tears  below» 
Ttet  nerer  lUi'd,  nor  shall  it  fsil  me  now.' 

BxposTULATioN,  founded  oil  a  sermon  by  Mr. 
Newton,  is  an  impassioned  appeal  to  men,  in  almost 
all  conditions,  on  behalf  of  religion ;  it  abounds  with 
imagery  the  most  grand,  impressive,  and  awful,  exhi- 
biting proofs  of  the  poet's  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  inspired  prophetic  records.  After  tracing,  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  the  sins  and  punishment  of 
that  people,  the  poet  enumerates  the  sins  of  Bri- 
tain, takes  an  interesting  review  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  then  urges  upon  us,  with  all 
the  vehemence  and  authority  of  a  prophet,  the  supe- 
rior obligations  under  which  we  are  laid  by  our  pre- 
eminent advantages;  closing  the  poem  with  the 
following  plaintive  but  exquisite  Hnes : — 

*  My  soul  shall  si^h  in  secret,  and  lament 

A  nation  scoarg'd,  yet  tardy  to  repent ; 

I  know  the  warning:  song  is  song:  in  Tain, 

That  few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  sinin } 

Bnt  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  design*d 

A  hlessingr  to  my  country  and  OMnkind, 

Bedahn  the  wand'rinff  tiuHisands,  and  brinir  Imnda 

A  flock  so  scatter'd,  and  so  wont  to  roam. 

Then  place  it  onee  again  between  my  knees  i 

The  sound  of  truth  will  then  be  sure  to  please; 

And  truth  alone,  where'er  my  life  be  cast, 

In  soeoes  of  plenty  or  in  pining  wastes 

Shall  be  my  chosen  theme,  my  glory  to  the  last.*' 

Hope  is  lessimpassioMd  than  its  {UDedeeossor,  bvt 
not  less  striking.  It  is  written  thronghout  with  gient 
elegance,  beauty,  and  force,  and  the  sentimeiitB  it 
breathes  are  purely  evanfelicat*  It  oommencea  with 
an  estimate  of  human '  life,  fonned  by  two  indivi* 
duals;  one  in  the  decrepitude  of  age,  the  other  in 
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tlike  bloom  efywtk.  Bolk  «e  akilffilly  fbMm ;  Mdi 
look  at  the  same  things  through  a  distorted  mediHi« 
aad  as  tlie  poet  sings--* 

'  Hiiu  things  terrestrial  weer  a  diff 'rant  hiie^ 
As  yontfa  or  S4;e  persoades,  and  neither  tme.' 

The  character  of  the  loiterer  is  finely  drawn,  and 
the  irksomeness  of  a  life  spent  withont  a  plan,  is 
Iiafi^ily  exposed.  Hope  is,  then,  made  to  appear  as 
the  only  remedy  for  the  ills  of  life.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, that  vain  and  illusive  expectation  with  which 
men  too  generally  rest  contont,  which  is  shewn  to  be 
thus  beneficial,  but  the  hope  of  the  gospel ;  built  oa. 
the  immoYable  foundation  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer's 
merits,  preceded,  inyariably,  by  the  converting  grace 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  followed  by  a  holy  and 
GOlisistont  life.    Thus,— 

That  lasting  lMyn»iness»  a  thankAillMaft. 
Hope,  with  aplifted  foot,  set  firee  from  earth. 
Pants  fin:  the  plaoe  of  her  etheiial  birth  s 
On  steady  wings  sails  through  th*  immense  abyss, 
nacks  aramanthine  joys  from  bow^  of  bliss. 
JUid  crowns  the  sonl  while  yet  a  moomer  here, 
With  wreaths  like  those  trinmphant  spfbts  wear. 
Hope,  as  an  anchor,  iirm  and  siure,  holds  fsst 
The  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the  blast. 
Hopel  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  seeore 
His  new-bom  ▼irt«es»  and  presMrre  her  pure.' 

This  poem  is  a  masterly  defence  of  the  gospel. 
The  arguments  which  assert  the  immoral  tendency  of 
its  peculiar  doctrines  are  fairly  met  and  refuted.  Not 
only  is  it  shewn  to  be  friendly  .to  virtue,  but  essential 
to  its  actual  existence.  Among  the  great  variety  of 
cbaracters  introduced,  not  one  is  feebly  drawn.  The 
poeoi  never  becomes  insipid,  flat,  or  dull*  Without 
ever  losing  sight  of  his  principal  object,  to  elucidato 
gosp^  hope,  the  poet  introduces  his  reader  to  various 
And  characters,  fixes  his  attention,  and  not 
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imfireqiieiiiCly,  there  is  reason  to  belieye,  earries  con- 
vietion  to  bis  mind. 

Charity  is  a  poem  of  less  Tigour ;  but  equally  in- 
strnctiTey  admonitory,  and  delightfal.  After  some 
admirable  lessons,  illustrative  of  the  utility  of  our 
social  affections,  the  poet  describes,  in  glowing  tehns, 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  not  overlooking  the 
evils  with  which  it  has  been  connected,  owing  to  the 
avarice  of  mankind,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  he 
describes  as  the  odious  traffic  in  slaves. 

'  Cunt  tbou,  and  honourM  with  a  Christian  name. 
Boy  what  ia  woman-bom,  and  fed  no  shame  i 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  f 
But  grant  the  plea— and  let  it  stand  for  jnst^ 
That  man  makes  man 'his  prey  because  he  inwf; 
Still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate. 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state : 
A  Briton  knows— K>r  if  he  knows  it  not, 
The  Scripture  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ooglit-x 
That  souls  baTB  no  diacrimbiatinff  hue. 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view.* 

That  true  charity,  or  love,  owes  its  existence  not 
to  philosophy,  which  could  never  produce  it,  but  to 
faith  in  the  gospel,  from  which  alone  it  can  spring, 
the  poet  clearly  and  beautifully  proves ;  making  it 
evident  that  its  qualities  and  characteristics  can 
only  be  correctly  estimated  by  the  unerring  standard 
of  the  Holy  Scriptu]:es«  While  he  admits  that  much 
information  respecting  it  may  be  acquired  without 
them,  he  justly  remarks — 

<  But  reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 

Whate*er  she  leams,  lea^is  nothing  as  she  ought. 

Tlie  lamp  of  rerelation  only  shows--* 

What  human  reason  cannot  but  sapifoae. 

That  man,  in  nature's  richest  mantle  dad. 

And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add, 

Tliough  fair  without  and  luminous  witUn, 

la  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin. 

Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  pride : 

He  feels  his  need  of  an  unerring  guide. 

»  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 
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SciMmo«todee»tnitr]MniBd,  oleommia^llm 
The  rich  posaemion  cX  a  nobler  prizo. 
For  self  to  self,  and  God  to  man,  rereal'd, 
(Two  tbemes  to  nature's  eye  for  eyer  seal*d,) 
Are  taugM  hj  imyatiiat  flj  wWi  aqnal  paoa 
From  tbe  save  foantiin  of  eiili«iiteolnc  c>*M: 
Here  stay  thy  foot,  how  copioos  and  how  dear 
Th'  o'erflowtocwtilafctarityiprfngtharcf' 

In  CoNVEmsATioN,  ike  poet  appews  in  tlie  eha- 
meter  of  a  teaser  of  aiaDnert,  as  well  aa  of  morals ; 
asd  deiiBeatet  with  exquisite  and  nnerring  tkill, 
BMUBiy  of  the  follies  and  frailties  of  life.  The  loqoa* 
oioES— the  inconuaunieative — ^the  noisy  and  tmnnltQ* 
oas — the  disputations— the  scnipnlons  and  irrosointe 
— the  forions  and  intractable — the  Indierons— the 
censorious — the  peevish — the  bashful — with  others 
of  similar  kind,  may  here  find  their  character  drawn 
by  the  pen  of  a  master,  in  the  liveliest  colonrs,  and 
with  striking  accuracy. 

Many  excellent  and  judicious  remarks  are  to  be 
found  in  this  admirable  poem,  on  the  manner  in 
which  conversation,  to  make  it  really  edifying,  must 
be  carried  on;  and  the  certain  benefits  resulting 
from  it,  where  it  is  so  oondaeted,  are  forcibly  and 
clearly  pointed  out. 

After  some  beautiful  lines,  descriptive  of  the  con- 
versation between  the  two  disciples,  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus,  when  they  were  joined  by  the  Redeemer, 
the  poet  sings:— 

*  Now  their's  was  conyeise,  sncfa  as  It  bchovts 
Men  to  maintain,  and  sach  as  God  approves ; 
Their  views  indeed  were  indistinct  and  din. 
And  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  him. 
Christ  and  his  diaracter  their  only  scope. 
Their  object,  and  their  sul]ject,  and  their  hope. 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel. 
And,  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal. 
Found  him  as  prompt  as  their  desire  was  true, 
'    To  spread  the  new-bom  glories  in  their  view.' 

Retirement,  will  be  read  with  delight  by  all,  but 
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especially  by  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  that 
season  when — 

'  Hackney'd  in  business,  wesried  at  fhat  oar» 
Which  fhoasands,  once  fieust  chain'd  to»  qoit  no  more» 
But  whidi,  when  life  at  ebb  nms  weak  and  low. 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  tibey  conid  forego/ 

Retirement  was  ever  a  delightful  theme  with  the 
poet ;  and  his  muse  here  seemed  to  revel  in  a  strain, 
the  most  tender,  and  yet  sometimes  the  most  sab- 
lime.  The  description  he  give^  of  the  ineffable  delist 
enjoyed  by  the  Christian,  while  sunreying  the  works 
of  creation,  has  never  been  surpassed*  Towards  it& 
close  he  sublimely  sings — 

*  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  source  of  good» 
Bow  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood ! 
TUne,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 
This  uuversal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fedr  $ 
Thy  power  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought, 
Ador*d  and  praised  In  all  that  thou  hast  wrought. 
Absorb'd  in  that  Immensity  I  see, 
I  shrink  abas*d,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee; 
Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heav'nly  day. 
Thy  words,  more  clearly  than  thy  works  display 
That,  while  thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine, 
I  may  resemble  thee  and  call  thee  mine/ 

The  poet  happily  ridicules  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
it  impossible  to  be  pious  while  following  the  active 
pursuits  of  life,  and  in  the  same  happy  strain  he 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  seeking  retirement  as  an 
excuse  for  indolence. 

•  An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands. 
As  useless  if  it  goes,  as  when  it  stands. 


Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distrest.* 

This  poem  contains  the  most  striking  picture  of 
melancholy  that  was  ever  drawn :  and  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  read  it  without  remarking  how  ftpHy  it 
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depicU  the  poet's  own  dutreflfting  condition,  when 
suffering  under  bU  severe  paroxysms  of  depression. 

'  Look  where  be  comes — in  this  embower'd  alcoye 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statae  move. 
Lips  bnsy,  and  eyes  iIzM,  foot  faUinff  slow, 
Anns  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasp'd  below. 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ,  that  silent  tongne 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song,  « 

Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  command, 
'  Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renonnc*d  alike  its  ottce  and  Its  sport. 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway. 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away.* 

The  Task,  however,  is  by  farthe  poet's  greatest  pro- 
duction, and  bad  he  written  nothing  else,  woo  Id  faarve 
immortalized  his  name,  and  given  him  a  place  among 
the  highest  class  of  poets.  Here  his  muse  kindled 
into  its  happiest  inspirations,  and  burst  forth  into  its 
sublimest  strains.  Commencing  with  objects  the 
most  familiar,  and  in  a  manner  inimitably  playful, 
the  poet  touches  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  many 
of  them  unsung,  and  unattempted  before,  scattering 
wherever  he  goes 

*  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,* 

an  exuberance  of  beauty  and  elegance,  that  enchains- 
the  reader,  carrying  him  through  the  muse's  ad- 
Tenturous  track,  without  the  least  restraint,  and 
without  a  moment's  uneasiness.  The  transitions  are 
the  happiest  imaginable ;  after  delineating  one  object* 
with  matchless  felicity  and  force,  presenting  it  in> 
shapes  almost  endlessly  diversified ;  ere  he  is  aware 
of  it,  another  and  another  start  up  before  the  reader, 
with  magical  effect,  but  without  the  slightest  con- 
fusion, or  the  least  violation  of  perspicuity.  This 
admirable  poem  may  be  repeatedly  read  with  in- 
creasing delight.  It  yields  an  almost  inexhaustible 
9  F  a 
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source  of  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  reader  lises 
from  its  perusal,  not  only  filled  with  astonishment 
at  the  mighty  powers  of  its  author,  hut  what  is  of 
equal,  and  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  unfeigned  esteem  for  the  poet,  and 
with  sentiments  of  heneyolence  towards  all  man- 
kind. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  most  amusing  but  rapid 
historical  survey  of  seats,  bringing  it  down  to  the 
elegant  sofa,  which,  however,  he  soon  quits,  taking 
an  excursive  boand  into  the  rural  scenery  around  his 
favourite  Weston  ;  describing  his  rambles  in  the 
park,  and  through  the  village,  delineating  the  reflec- 
tions they  suggested,  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  na- 
tural as  at  once  justifies  the  poets  own  remark,  '  My 
descriptions  are  all  from  nature,  not  one  of  them 
second-handed;  and  my  delineations  of  the  heart 
are  from  my  own  experience,  not  one  of  tiiem  bor- 
rowed from  books,  or  in  the  least  degree  conjec- 
tural/ 

To  make  descriptive  poetry  interesting,  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  scene  described  must  be  selected 
and  presented  to  the  imagination  in  terms,  and  by 
the  use  of  figures,  the  most  lively  and  agreeable. 
When  this  is  happily  done,  the  reader  accompanies 
the  poet  in  all  his  peregrinations,  to  participate  in 
all  his  pleasures  and  regrets,  and  in  fact  becomes  as 
it  were  his  bosom  companion.  This  was  never  more 
happily  effected  than  by  Cowper,  in  several  passages 
in  this  poem.  One  almost  seems  to  be  rambling  with 
the  poet  through  Weston  park,  listening  to  the 
delightful  sounds  of  the  rural  spot,  enjoying  the  cool 
shade  of  the  colonnade,  w  sauntering  through  the 
avenue  into  the  gothic  temple  in  the  wilderness,  or 
admiring  the  stately  elms,  or  the  rustic  bridge,  or 
enjoying  the  sweet  solitude  of  the  shrubbery.  Every 
step  we  take  with  him  convinces  us  that  we  are  in 
the  company  of  one  who  not  only  viewed  nature  with 
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a  paiDter'g  eye,  and  felt  her  inflnence  with  a  poet's 
heart,  bat  who  looked  ap  through  nature  to  nature's 
God,  with  the  devout  feelings  of  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher, admiring  much  the  displays  of  his  glory  in 
creation,  but  far  more  the  manifestations  of  his  love 
in  the  gospel. 

In  the  second  book,  entitled  the  Timb  Pibcb,  the 
poet  makes  an  admirable  use  of  his  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets,  which, 
80  far  from  injuring  his  style,  as  some  have  most  emme- 
bnsly  stated,  imparted  to  it  that  dignity  and  force 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  Had 
this  book  no  other  claim  upon  our  notice  it  would 
be  rendered  invaluable  by  its  opening  remarks  on 
the  odious  system  of  slavery.  Adverting  to  th0 
signs  of  the  times,  which  were  then  suflSciently  por- 
tentous, he  satirises  the  follies,  and  denounces  the 
vices  of  the  age,  warning  the  jpiilty  of  their  ai>- 
proaching  doom;  and  with  an  eloquence  the  most 
persuasive,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  and 
effectual  reformation.  His  picture  of  the  Christian 
minister  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  must  ever  be 
admired : — 

'  Would  I  describe  a  preacher  saeh  ae  Paul 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approye,  and  own ; 
Paul  should  hims^  direct  me:  I  would  trace 
His  master  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simile,  grrave,  sincere. 
In  doctrine  uneormpt,  in  langua^  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  cbaste» 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
Xnd  ainzlons  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feede 
May  feel  it  too }  affectionate  in  look 
And  tender  In  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  goilty  man.' 

In  the  third  book.  The  Garden,  the  poet  enters 
apon  a  widely  different  subject,  expatiating  in  a 
most  delightful  manner  on  the  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  the  seclosion  of  a  rotired  life.    Eveft 
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here,  hovreyer,  he  poars  forth  occasionally  a  straiil 
of  satirical  inyectiye  oii'  yice.  Indeed,  throughoat 
the  whole  of  this  charming  and  most  instractiye 
poem  we  find  him  exposing  the  vices,  lashing  the 
follies,  and  fixing  the  stamp  of  vanity  upon  the 
pursuits  of  men ;  not  as  many  of  his  cotemporaries 
had  done,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  degrading  hu- 
man nature,  hy  making  it  the  subject  of  satirical 
raillery  and  invective,  but  for  a  purpose  far  more 
important.  A  modem  critic  has  well  observed  *  that 
eternity  forms  the  back-ground  of  every  moral  pic* 
tare  wherein  Cowper  describes  human  life ;  and  the 
general  occupation  of  mankind  appears  to  him  not 
only  idle,  but  criminal,  when  they  occupy  exclu- 
sively, or  consume  profusely,  that  time  on  which 
everlasting  happiness  may  depend.' 

The  fourth  book  takes  the  reader  from  the  rural 
acenery  of  summer  and  autumn,  to  the  snug  and 
comfortable  fire-side  of  a  winter's  evening;  intro- 
ducing him  into  the  company  of  one,  who,  while  he 
ridicules  the  vain  and  delusive  amusements  of  man- 
kind, feels  for  those  who  pursue  them  the  tenderest 
pity.  The  following  book  changes  the  subject  from 
a  winter's  evening  to  the  rural  occupations  of  a  frosty 
morning,  from  whence  the  poet  leads  us  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  After  depicting  these 
with  his  usual  felicity  and  force,  he  adverts  to  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel,  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makes  the  believer  free  : — 

'  Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  death  and  hell  confed'rate  take  away  j 
A  liberty,  which  persecution,  frand, 
Oppre88ioo,priaoo,  have  no  power  to  bind ; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enaUv'd  no  more.' 

The  remaining  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  poet's  favourite  subject,  evangelical  religion ;  in 
the  description  of  which  he  pleasingly  and  gratefully 
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employed  the  noblest  effknrt^  of  Us  fenias  and  elo- 
quence. Never  was  the  emancipation  of  the  sin- 
enthralled  captive  so  happily  delineated  as  in  the 
following  lines : — 

'  Then  ISbetty,  like  day. 
Breaks  on  the  son],  and  by  a  Sash  firom  heavea 
Fires  all  his  Realties  with  ylorions  Joyi 
A  voice  is  heard  that  mortal  ears  hear  not 
Till  God  has  touch'd  them ;  'tis  the  voice  of  soog. 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shont  repeats* 
And  adds  his  raptnre  to  the  general  praise.' 

The  scene  of  the  last  book  is  laid  in  tiie  same 
season  of  the  year,  being  entitled  a  Winter's  Walk  at 
Noon.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  is 
throughout  most  instructive,  admonitory,  and  beau- 
tiful. 

-  TiEociNiuM  is  tiie  least  attractive  poem  frmn 
Clowper's  pen,  but  not  the  least  useful.  Like  most 
of  his  productions  it  was  written  not  to  please  him- 
self, nor  to  gratify  his  friend  Unwin,  to  whom  it  was 
inscribed,  but  to  answer  some  important  end,  as  we 
learn  from  his  own  description.  *  The  purpose  of 
this  poem  is  to  censure  the  want  of  discipline,  and 
the  scandalous  inattention  to  morals,  that  prevail  in 
schools,  especially  in  the  largest,  and  to  recommend 
private  tuition  as  preferable  on  all  accounts ;  to  call 
upon  fathers  to  become  tutors  to  their  own  sons — 
where  that  is  practicable ;  where  it  is  not,  to  take 
home  to  them  a  domestic  tutor ;  and  where  neither 
cum  be  done,  to  place  them  under  the  care  of  some 
judicious  individual  whose  attention  is  limited  to  a 
few.'  Having  had  a  public  education  himself,  and 
being  consequently  aware  of  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, it  will  not  be  denied  that  Cowper  was 
able  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and 
whatever  allowances  may  be  made  for  his  constitU'- 
tional  temperament,  some  attention  ought  never- 
theless to  be  paid  to  the  arguments  he  adduces  in 
favour  of  his  sentiments  on  this  important  subject* 
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The  ^^oH^a  miiH»  fHro^aeHoBft,  wideh  Ifave  be«i 
foond  sttfficiently  numerous  to  nake  a  volume  of 
IhenuieWes,  exdusive  of  kk  translation  of  Madttne 
GujODy  and  also  of  the  Olney  Hymns,  are  all  end* 
nently  happy  both  in  sentiment  and  expression. 
Even  those  whieh  are  on  trifling  inoidentSy  where  he 
allowed  his  muse  to  gambol  and  revel  with  gaiety 
the  most  amusing  and  humorous,  convey  sentiments 
not  unfrequently  of  great  importance,  and  exhibit 
the  character  of  the  poet  in  the  moat  amiable  light. 
In  not  a  few  of  these  smaller  poems,  however,  we 
find  Cowper  making  that  his  theme  whieh  wa&  ever 
his  favourite  subject,  breathing  forth  in  strains  of 
the  softest  and  sweetest  melody^  sentiments  the  BMMt 
pious  and  devout. 

As  a  translator,  Cewper  was  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  fidelity.  It  was  with  him  an  affair 
of  eensciemce,.  as  be  himself  remarked,  to  make  the 
author  speak  his  own  and  not  the  translator's  sen- 
timents. If  his  Homer  be  less  interesting  to  general 
readers,  than  the  favourite  work  of  his  predecesswi 
it  is  not  because  it  is  less  to  be  admired  as  a  transla- 
tion, which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent  judges, 
is  far  from  being  the  ease,  but  because  Pope  made  it 
his  sole  object  to  produce  a  fascinating  and  pleasing 
poem,  from  the  materials  of  Homer's  mine^  while 
Cowper's  object  was  to  produce  an  English  poem  as 
much  like  the  original  as  the  genius  of  the  language 
would  admit.  That  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  ail 
those  parts  of  the  poem  which  are  capable  of  poetical 
management  in  oar  langnage,  none  will  deny ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  those  familiar  details 
where  he  appears  to  have  foiled,  it  will  ever  be  in 
the  power  of  an  English  poet  to  succeed,  so  as  to 
give  this  poem  all  the  ea»e  and  dignity  which  it  has 
in  the  original. 

Cowper  wrote  but  little  prose  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication ;  the  littk^  however,  that  he  did  write  proves^ 
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that  liad  be  nade  it  Uft  tlady,  he  w«iild  hurt  been 
a«  mueh  dUtwgaislied  for  the  felicity  and  parity  of 
bi»  style  in  this  department  of  literatnre  a*  in  the 
oth^.  The  three  papers  appended  to  his  life  by  Mr. 
Hayley,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  inser- 
ted in  the  Cfmnoueur^  on  BtMling^  on  ImproprUtiu 
common  in  Paroekml  Cemgre^Homy  and  on  Onwer" 
tmtiomy  are  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  and 
parity  of  stjfle.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  trans* 
latioB  of  Van  Leer's  letters ;  and  the  preface  to  his 
Homer  eqnals  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  was 
written. 

The  letters  of  Cowper  are  anquestionably  among 
the  best  productions  of-  this  interesting  class  that 
are  to  be  foand  in  the  English  language.  Easy  and 
natural^  and  everywhere  rimple  and  elegant,  with- 
out the  slightest  affectation  of  formality,  or  tli« 
most  distant  approach  to  that  studied  and  ar- 
tificial style  which  invariably  destroys  the  beanty 
of  such  prod  actions,  they  never  fail  to  interest 
and  delight  the  reader;  and  will  ever  be  regard- 
ed as  perfect  models  of  epistolary  correspond- 
ence. Their  pecoliar  charm  is,  perhaps,  to  be  attri* 
buted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  that  affectionate 
glow  of  siDcere  friendship,  by  whioh  they  are  so  pre* 
eminently  distinguished.  Fascinating  as  they  are  to 
evcjcy  reader  of  taste,  for  the  chaste,  and  uncnma* 
mented  style  in  which  they  rare  composed,  for  their 
easy  and  natural  tranritions,  and  ioi  their  concise, 
yet  sufficiently  copious  descriptions,  it  is  to  that 
ardent  and  genuine  affection  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  them,  causing  the  reader  to  peruse  them 
with  almost  as  much  interest  as  if  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  personally,  that  they  ate  prine^mlly 
indebted  for  their  universal  popukriiy. 

To  the  above  remarks  on  Cowper's  letters,  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  adding  the  following  testimony 
of  ^  late  distinguialied  scholar  lund  writer^  the  Rev* 
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Robert  Hall,  of  Bristol,  whose  eloquence  was  uitti- 
Yalled,  and  whose  powers,  being  all  consecrated  to 
the  caase  of  religion,  rendered  him  an  ornament  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
he  thus  writes.  *  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I 
perused  the^ietters  with  great  admiration  and  delight 
I  haye  always  considered  the  letters  of  Mr.  Cowpet 
as  the  finest  specimens  of  the  epistolary  style  in  our 
language.  To  an  air  of  inimitable  ease  and  care- 
lessness, they  unite  a  high  degree  of  correctness, 
such  as  could  result  only  from  the .  clearest  intellect, 
combined  with  the  most  finished  taste.  I  have 
scarcely  found  a  single  word  which  is  capable  of 
being  exchanged  for  a  better.  Literary  errors  I  can 
discern  none.  The  selection  of  the  words,  and  the 
structure  of  the  periods,  are  inimitable ;  they  present 
as  striking  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  conceived,  to 
the  turgid  verbosity  which  passes  at  present  for  fine 
writing,  and  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
degeneracy  which  marks  the  style  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  as  compared  to  that  of  Cicero  or  lavy. 
A  perpetual  effort  and  struggle  is  mad^  to  supply 
the  place  of  vigour ;  garish  and  dazzling  colours  are 
substituted  for  chaste  ornament;  and  the  hideous 
distortions  of  weakness  for  native  strength.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  study  of  Cowper's  prose  may, 
on  this  account,  be  as  useful  in  forming  the  taste  of 
young  people  as  his  poetry/ 

The  facility  with  which  Cowper  wrote  these  letters, 
would  lead  us  to  ims^ine  that  he  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  those  nervous  sensations  not  unfrequently 
experienced  by  the  most  intelligent  individuals,  when 
called  to  address  strangers,  especially  if  they  are 
much  above  their  own  rank  in  life.  The  foUowmg 
playful  remarks,  however,  will  show  that  he  felt 
them  on  some  occasions  very  acutely.  *  I  am  glad 
that  I  happened  to  cast  my  eye  upon  your  appeal^ 
jrespecting  your  letter  to  his  lordship.    A  modest 
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ihttn;  however  able,  has  always  some  reasons  to  dis- 
trust  himself  apoD  extraordinary  occasions.  Nothing 
is  so  apt  to  betray  us  into  absurdity,  as  too  gnreat  a 
dread  of  it;   and  tbe  application  of  more  streng^ 
tiian  enough  is  sometimes  as  fatal  as  too  little ;  bat 
you  have  escaped  very  well.    For  my  own  part,  when 
I  write  to  a  stranger,  I  feel  myself  deprived  of  half  my 
intellects.     I  suspect  that  I  shall  write  nonsense, 
and  I  do  so.    I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  an  inac- 
curacy,  and  become  absolutely  ungrammatical.     I 
feel  myself  sweat     I  have  recourse  to  the  knife  and 
the  pounce.    I  correct  half  a  dozen  blunders,  which 
in  a  common  case  I  should  not  have  committed,  and 
have  no  sooner  despatched  what  I  have  written,  than 
I  recollect  how  much  better  I  could  have  made  it ; 
how  easily  and  genteelly  I  could  have  relaxed  the 
stiffness  of  the  phrase,  and  have  cured  the  insuffer- 
able awkwardness  of  the  whole,  had  they  struck  me  a 
little  earlier.    Thus  we  stand  in  awe  of  we  know  not 
what,  and  miscarry  through  mere  desire  to  excel.' 
.    The  notice  we  have  already  taken  of  Cowper's 
productions,  renders  it  unnecessary  that  we  should 
view  them  any  further  in  detail.    We  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppress  the  following  admirable  observations 
of  an  anonymous  critic,  subjoined  to  Mr.  Hayley's 
Life  of  Cowper : — '  The  noblest  benefits  and  delights 
of  poetry  can  be  but  rarely  produced,  because  all  the 
requi[»tes  for  producing  them  so  seldom  meet.    A 
vivid  mind  and  happy  imitative  power  may  enable  a 
poet  to  form  glowing  pictures  of  virtue,  and  almost 
produce  in  himself  a  short-lived  enthusiasm  of  good- 
ness.   But  although  even  these  transient  and  facti- 
tious movements  of  mind  may  serve  to  produce  grand 
and  delightful  effusions  of  poetry,  yet  when  the  best 
of  these  are  compared  with  the  poetic  productions 
of  a  genuine  lover  of  virtue,  a  discerning  judgment 
will  scarcely  fail  to  mark  the  difference.    A  sim- 
plicity of  conception  and  expression;  a  conscious 
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mnd  therefore  unaffected  dignity ;  an  instinetite  «d*- 
berence  to  sober  reason,  eren  amid  the  Mglicst 
flights;  an  uniform  justness  and  consistency  of 
fkoaght ;  a  glowing,  yet  temperate  ardour  of  feeling; 
a  peculiar  felicity,  both  in  the  choice  and  camfaiB^ 
tion  of  terms,  by  which  even  the  plainest  wwdi 
acquire  the  truest  character  of  eloquence,  and  wfaick 
is  rarely  to  be  found  except  where  a  subject  is  not 
only  intimately  known,  but  cordially  loved ;  these,  I 
conceive,  are  the  features  peculiar  to  the  real  votary 
of  virtue,  and  which  must  of  course  give  to  his  strains 
a  perfection  of  effect  never  to  be  attained  by  the  paet 
of  inferior  moral  endowments.  I  believe  it  will  be 
granted  that  all  these  qualities  were  never  more 
perfectly  combined  than  in  the  poetry  of  Milton. 
And  I  think,  too,  there  will  be  little  doubt  that  the 
next  to  him,  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  beyond 
all  comparison,  is  Cowper,  The  genius  of  the  latter 
certainly  did  not  lead  him  to  emulate  the  sofigs  of 
the  Seraphim.  But  though  he  pursues  a  lower  walk 
of  poetry  than  his  great  master,  he  appears  no  less 
the  enraptured  votary  of  pure  unmixed  goodnessL 
Nay,  perhaps  he  may  in  this  one  respect  possess 
some  peculiar  excellences  which  may  make  him  seem 
more  the  bard  of  Christianity.  That  divine  religioa 
infinitely  exalts,  but  it  also  deeply  humbles  the 
mind  it  inspires.  It  gives  majesty  to  the  thoughts, 
but  it  impresses  meekness  on  the  manners,  and  dif* 
fuses  tenderness  through  the  feelings.  It  combines 
sensibility  and  fortitude,  the  lowliness  of  the  child, 
and  the  magnaninnty  of  the  hero. 

'  The  grandest  features  of  the  Christian  character 
trere  never  more  gloriously  exemplified  than  in  that 
spirit  which  animates  the  whole  of  Milton's  poetry. 
His  own  Michael  does  not  impress  us  with  the  idea 
of  a  purer  or  more  awful  virtue  than  that  which 
we  feel  in  every  portion  of  his  majestic  verse ;  and 
he  no  less  happily  indicates  the  source  from  which 
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lis   excetlence  was  derived,   by  the  brigbt  beuiif 
RAiiah  he  ever  and  anon  reflects  apon  as  from  the 
inered  scriptnres.     Bnt  the  milder  graces  of  tiie 
ipospel  are  certainly  less  apparent    What  we  behold 
bi  so  awful,  it  might  almost  have  inspired  a  wish, 
Qiat  a  spirit  equally  pare  and  heavenly  might  be 
raised  to  illustrate,  with  like  felicity,  the  more  mt- 
tractiTe  and  gentler  inflnences  of  onr  divine  religion. 
In  Cowper,  above  any  poet  that  ever  lived,  woald 
such  a  wish  seem  to  be  fnlfilled.    In  his  charming 
effusions  we  have  the  same  spotless  purity,  the  same 
elerated  devotion,  the  same  vital  exercise  of  every 
noble  and  exalted  quality  of  the  mind,  the  same  de- 
▼otedness  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.    The  difference  is,  that  in- 
stead of  an  almost  reprefaensive  digpnity,  we  have  the 
sweetest  familiarity;  instead  of  the  majestic  gran- 
deur of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  the  winning 
graces  of  the  New;  instead  of  those  thunders  by 
which  angels  were  discomfited,  we  have,  as  it  were, 
the  still  small  voice  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart.    May  we  not  then  venture  to  assert,  that 
from  that  spirit  of  devoted  piety  which  has  rendered 
both  these  great  men  liable  to  the  charge  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  bnt  which,  in  truth,  raised  the  minds  of 
both  to  a  kind  of  happy  residence 

'  In  regrions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  tiie  smoke  and  stir  of  tbis  dim  spot. 
Which  men  call  earth—' 

a  peculiar  character  has  been  derived  to  the  poetry 
of  them  both,  which  distinguishes  their  compositions 
from  those  of  almost  all  the  world  besides.  I  have 
already  enumerated  some  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  a  truly  virtuous  poet,  and  presumed  to  state  that 
these  are  realized  in  an  unexampled  degree  in  Milton 
and  Gowper.  That  they  both  owed  this  eminence  to 
their  vivid  sense  ef  reliffion,  will,  I  conceive,  need  no 
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demonstration,  except  what  will  arise  to  eyery  reader 
of  taste  and  feeling  oa  examining  their  works.  It 
will  here,  I  think,  be  seen  at  once,  that  that  sub- 
limity of  conception,  that  delicacy  of  yirtaoas  feeling, 
that  majestic  independence  of  mind,  that  quick  relish 
for  all  the  beauties  of  natnre,  at  once  so  pure  and  so 
exquisite,  which  we  find  ever  occurring  in  them  both, 
could  not  have  existed  in  the  same  unrivalled  degree, 
if  their  devotion  had  been  less  intense,  and  of  course 
their  minds  more  dissipated  amongst  low  and  dis- 
tracting objects/ 

To  the  above  remarks  on  the  poet's  character,  we 
subjoin  with  much  pleasure  the  two  following  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  him,  one  drawn  undesignedly  by 
himself,  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  of 
Bath,  on  seeing  his  portrait  by  Lawrence. 


'Nature  exerting  an  unwearied  power. 
Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  every  flower; 
But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  Just  pretence- 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought. 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought; 
Fancy,  that  from  the  bow  that  forms  the  sky. 
Brings  colours,  dipt  in  heaven,  that  never  die ; 
A  soul  exalted  above  earth ;  a  mind 
Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind ; 
And  as  the  sun,  in  rising  beauty  drest, 
Looks  to  the  westward  from  the  dappled  east. 
And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close; 
An  eye  like  his,  to  catch  the  distant  goal; 
Or  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll. 
Like  his  to, shed  illuminating  rays 
On  every  scene  and  subject  it  surveys  : 
Thus  graced,  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name, 
And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  daim.' 

CoVfPKR. 


'  Sweet  Bard  1  whose  mind,  thus  pictured  in  thy  face. 
O'er  every  feature  spreads  a  nobler  grace ; 
Whose  keen  but  soften'd  eye  appears  to  dart 
A  look  of  pity  through  the  human  heart  i 
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To  search  the  leerets  of  man's  inwaxtl  flrame; 
To  weep  with  sorrow  o*er  his  gailt  and  shame  $ 
Sweet  Bard  I  with  whom,  in  srmpatby  of  choice, 
rve  oft-times  left  the  world,  at  Nature's  voices 
To  Join  the  song:  that  all  the  creatures  raise 
To  caxol  forth  their  great  Creator's  praise ; 
Or,  rapt  in  viaions  of  immortal  day. 
Have  gazed  on  Truth  in  Zion's  heayenly  way- 
Sweet  Bard !  may  this,  thine  image,  all  I  know. 
Or  ever  may,  of  Cowper's  form  below. 
Teach  one  who  views  it  with  a  Christlan*B  lore 
To  seek  and  And  thee  in  the  realms  above.' 

Rsv.  Da.  Rawoolph. 

The  following  exquisite  lines  were  written  by  the 
late  amiable  and  talented  Jane  Taylor,  on  visiting 
the  poet's  garden  and  summer-faonse  at  Olney,  which, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  he  playfully  designated  his 
'  Verse  Manufactory/ 

'  Are  these  the  trees  ?  is  this  the  place  ? 

niese  roses—did  they  bloom  for  him  f 
Trod  he  these  walks  with  thoughtfU  pace  i 

Passed  he  amidst  these  borders  trim  i 

Is  this  the  bower  ?— a  hnmble  shed, 

Methinks  it  seems  for  sach  a  guest ! 
Why  rise  not  columns,  dome-bespread. 

With  Art's  elaborate  fingers  drest ) 

Art  waits  on  wealth,  there  let  her  roam» 

Her  fabrics  rear,  her  temples  gild ; 
But  Genius,  when  she  seeks  a  home. 

Must  send  for  Nature's  self  to  build. 

This  quiet  garden's  humble  bound. 

This  humble  roof,  this  rustic  ikne. 
With  playful  tendrils  twining  round. 

And  woodbines  peeping  at  the  pane : 

That  tranquil  tender  sky  of  blue. 

Where  clouds  of  golden  radiance  skim. 
Those  ranging  trees  of  varied  hue, — 

These  were  the  sights  that  solac'd  him. 

We  stept  within :— at  once  on  each 

A  feeling  steals,  so  undefined  j 
In  vain  we  seek  to  give  it  speech — 

Tis  silent  homage  paid  to  Mind. 
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They  tell  «•  hart  he  thought  and  wrote, 
On  this  low  teat,  reclining  thns; 

Ye  garden  hreesee,  as  ye  float. 
Why  hear  ye  no  racii  thoagtitB  to  VB  t 

Perhaps  the  balmy  air  was  fkmnght 
With  breath  of  heaven  j— or  did  he  toil 

In  precious  mines  of  spaitling  thought. 
Concealed  beneath  the  corioos  soil  ? 

Did  sephyri  hear,  on  golden  wings. 
Rich  treasores  firom  the  honied  dew  ? 

Or  are  tliere  here  celestial  springs 
Of  living  waters  whence  he  drew  ? 

And  here  he  suffered  1~4his  recess. 
Where  eren  nature  fUTd  to  cheer. 

Has  witness'd  oft  his  deep  distress. 
And  predoos  drops  have  fallen  here  1 

Here  are  no  richly-sctOptored  oms. 
The  consecrated  dust  to  cover ; 

But  nature  smiles  and  weeps  by  turns. 
In  memory  of  her  fondest  lover.* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Refitctiom  to  which  the  poet^i  life  give  rise — Remarhe 
an  introducing  religious  truths^  occaiionally^  to  the 
ineane — Mistakes  made  respecting  real  religion — /m- 
portance  of  leaving  all  events  to  the  sovereign  disposal 
of  Providence — Wags  of  God  often  inscrutable,  but 
never  wrong — ImpossU^ilitg  of  being  able  to  fathom  them 
— Great  need  of  caution  in  our  remarks  upon  his  dis" 
pensations — Remarks  on  afflictions — Liability  of  our 
mental  powers  to  derangement — Their  continuance  a 
call  for  gratitude — Cowper*s  example  not  injured  by 
kis  affliction — Best  remedy  for  spiritual  despondency — 
Reflections  on  tlie  closing  scene  of  the  poet's  life — Tri^ 
butory  lines — Elegy  on  his  death. 

The  history  of  Cowper*8  life,  and  the  incidents  of 
his  peculiar  case,  give  rise  to  so  many  useful  reflec- 
tioDSy  and  invoWe  consequences  so  important  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  we  cannot  imagine 
an  apology  for  the  following  remarks  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  requisite.  It  has  already  been  proyed  in 
this  memoir,  that  Cowper's  religion,  so  far  from  in« 
dncing  or  aggrayating  his  despondency,  became  its 
best,  and  indeed  its  only  alleyiation.  And  were  it 
not  for.the  unwarrantable  assertions,  not  long  since 
made,  by  an  anonymous  essayist,  who  has  unblush- 
ingly  affirmed,  in  despite  of  facts  the  most  indisputa- 
ble, that  ^Cowper's  miBd  was  surrounded  with  super- 
s  o 
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stttion,  that  bis  nerrous  disease  was  deepened  ifltoa 
lelil^oos  horror  by  his  opinions,  that  ihtr  flood  of 
lif^t  which  burst  upon  his  mind  at  his  conversktt, 
and  which  brong^ht  with  it  peace  and  joy,  was  no- 
thing but  the  false  fire  of  insanity;  and  that  the 
transport  he  experienced  after  his  eonyersion,  was 
the  mere  natural  consequence  of  highly  wrought 
feeling,  to  which  the  gloom  he  subsequently  experi- 
enced was  to  be  ascribed, — were  it  not,  we  repeat,  for 
assertions  thus  glaringly  false,  we  should  not  have 
deemed  any  further  remarks  needful. 

On  no  other  principle  than  that  of  the  bimdness 
of  heart,  which  is  natural  to  fallen  man,  bvt  wliioii 
is  rendered  more  inveterate  by  the  fostering  infloenoe 
of  prejudice  and  error,  can  we  account  for  the  intease 
aversion  to  every  thing  like  evangelical  religion  and 
real  spirituality  of  mind,  which  individuals  wlio  ean 
make  or  give  credit  to  such  assertions  as  the  above, 
must  feel.  How  clearly  is  it  thus  shown  that  Ae 
human  heart,  in  its  onregenerate  state,  will  resist  die 
clearest  proofs,  and  distort  the  plainest  faots,^  if  it 
can  thereby  lower  the  claims  of  the  diaraeter  of  vital 
religion.  Looking  at  Cowper's  case  dtspassimiately, 
with  a  mind  unfettered  by  prefndice,  it  wiU  he  seen, 
that  before  he  had  any  correct  views  of  religion,  and 
indeed  previously  to  his  feeting  any  thing  neiv  than 
a  few  transient  convictions  on  tins  aui^eot,  be  Intd 
laboored  under  deep  mental  aberratkMt.  .  Thft  dread 
of  appearing  before  the  House  of  Iioida,  md  the 
eonsequenees  whieh  he  saw  would  oMtalnly  veavlt 
from  his  net  retaining  the  situation  that  was  elleied 
him,  were  the  iiist  predisposing  causes  of  has 
malady;  the  views  of  the  gospel  he  snbte^nently 
embraced  could  have  no  sbace  in  its  origan  ;-4iis  as- 
quaintanee  with,  than  at  that^  tinMBi»  to  say  the  best 
of  it,  being  extremely  vague  and  supeffieial. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  possessed  the  best  means  of 
cbtaining  infonnailanjon  the  sahieet,  speaking  of  the 
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:i09^fin  of  Cowper^ft  malady,  aad  sbewiog  that  Mi 
religion  could  not  be  the  caiise,  remarksy  that  *  to 
Hk^  poef  s  abenration  of  mind  was  indispatably  owing 
.  ttll  the  gloomkness  of  his  character,  a  point/  he 
4dds,  '  which  I  am  the  more  anxious  t(r  estidilishy 
M  it  has  been  unjustly  charged  on  his  religions 
opinions.  Bnt  no ;  the  anhappiness  of  this  amiable 
man  is  to  be  referred  to  the  cause  already  stated; 
and  that  again,  to  an  excess  of  hypochondriacal 
affection,  induced,  in  the  first  instance,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  a  friend  of  his  and  mine  observe, 
by  his  haying,  in  very  early  life,  checked  an  erysipe- 
latons  complaint  of  the  face ;  which  rendered  him 
«ver  after  liable  to  depression  of  spirits.  Under  the 
Infliienee  of  one  of  these  attacks,  attended  with  evi- 
4sfOt  mental  obliquity,  he  was  impressed  with  an 
idea,  originating  in  a  supposed  voice  from  heaven, 
titot  tiM  Autiior  of  his  life  had  recalled  the  boon. 
This  was  rapidly  followed  by  another,  to  this  effect : 
that  as  he  had  failed  to  restore  it  in  the  intervening 
moment,  the  punishment  of  his  disobedience  woald 
be  everlasting  destruction/ 

^  Now  I  would  ask '  continues  Dr.  J.  *  those 
who  ha^e  charged  the  unhappiness  of  this  pitiable 
sufferer  on  his  religious  opinions, — to  the  operation 
«f  what  theological  tenets  they  can  warrantably 
ascribe  the  supposition,  not  only  of  so  preposterous 
a. demand,  but  of  a  denunciation,  under  such  cir- 
43«nuitances  more  preposterous  still,  as  referred  to  the 
sapreme  Being?  It  will  be  readily  conceded,  I  trust, 
that,  as  no  known  system  of  divinity  can  justly  be 
charged  with  such  absurd  principles,  so  that  which 
Covper  adopted  (whatever  it  might  be),  and  through 
<be  influence  of  which  on  his  divine  poem,  <  The 
i^sk,'  he  obtained  the  high  eulogium  of  beii^^^ 

<  with  flflore  than  painter's  fHiicy  blest,  witb  lays 

U9fy  a«  saints  to  heay*n  asfiriog  raise '   . 

\      uoqimtiMiftbly  cannot.    And  if  this  be  granted,  his 
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oahappiiieM  must  nndoubtedly  be  referred  aoleljr  to 
bis  aberration  of  mind.' 

It  is  eyident  that  in  Cowper,  almost  from  bis  in-^ 
fancy,  there  was  a  strong  constitational  tendency  to 
nervous  sensibility,  which  was  doabtless  the  cesnlt 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  physical  organization.  In 
what  degree  his  mental  hallucination  depended 
upon,  or  was  produced  by  this,  it  would  be  difficulty 
if  not  impossible,  to  determine,  and  is  a  subject  on 
which  different  indiyiduals  may  form  different,  and 
eyen  opposite  yiews;  and  a  question,  as  a  recent 
critic  remarks,  '  better  left  to  the  discussion  of  phy^ 
•iologists  and  medical  philosophers.  That  his  intel- 
lectual condition  depended,  in  some  measure,  on  the 
action  of  the  neryoos  system,  must  be  eyident  to 
every  one  who  remembers  that  his  paroxysms  of  seyere 
distraction  were  inyariably  attended  with,  and  some* 
times  preceded  by,  a  specific  neryous  disorder^ 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  there  was  in  him,  at  least 
on  these  occasions,  an  almost  absolute  subjection  of 
his  mind  to  external  influences,  whether  of  depres* 
sion  or  excitement.  His  feelings,  he  himself  de-> 
clared,  were  all  of  the  intense  kind,  and  he  never 
derived  a  little  pleasure  from  any  thing  in  the  course 
of  his  life.' 

It  is  well  known  that  intense  personal  anxiety  or 
mental  perturbation  of  any  kind,  will  frequentiy 
induce  that  ruinous  habit  of  despondency,  which 
often  becomes  the  prelude  to  partial,  and  sometimes 
to  complete  insanity.  Permitting  the  imagination  to 
dwell  entirely  on  the  terrific  and  gloomy  pictures 
of  its  own  creation,  suggested  by  pre-existing  de- 
pression, has  a  most  injurious  effect,  and,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  produces  a  reaction  on  the  diseased 
state  of  intelligence  out  of  which  it  grew,  thus 
operating  alternately  as  cause  and  effect.  At  such  a 
crisis,  when  the  mind  is  enfeebled  and  enervated  by 
its  own  reflections,  and  when  the  siiQerer  may.  be 
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said  to  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  insanity,  if  any 
object  of  intense  interest,  bat  the  consolatory  traths 
of  religion,  be  presented  to  his  mind,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  hailacination  will  become 
complete.  And  even  these  truths  themselves,  though 
they  contain  the  only  balm  that  can  heal  the  soul, 
will  not  always  in  the  first  instance,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  poet,  alleviate  tiie  safierer's  anguish.  Nor 
can  we  venture  to  assert  that  they  would,  in  every 
ease,  be  subsequently  followed  by  the  same  result  at 
In  his ;  freeing  him  from  his  desponding  fears,  and 
filling  his  mind  with  delightful  serenity  and  peace, 
not  for  a  short  season  only,  but  for  the  lengtiiened 
period  of  nine  years.  We  are,  however,  well  as- 
sured, that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  this  expedient 
might  be  resorted  to  with  perfect  safety;  and  in  many 
cases,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  with  the  probability 
of  benefit,  if  not  with  entire  success.  On  this  subject 
we  fully  concur  in  the  following  judicious  remarks 
of  a  modem  reviewer : — 

'*  We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  deny,  that  the 
truths  of  religion  may  administer  consolation  even  to 
persons  labouring  under  mental  disorder.  In  defi- 
ance of  the  sneers  of  the  infidel,  we  will  venture  to 
suggest,  whether  even  in  the  sunless,  comfortless 
recesses  of  the  asylums  which  conceal  the  outcasts 
of  reason,  there  may  not  be  subjects  to  whom  the 
divine  proclamation  of  mercy  would,  in  intervals  of 
intelligence,  be  most  appropriate?  Does  it  follow  that 
because  the  reason  is  dethroned,  and  the  mind  is 
darkened,  there  are  not  gleams  of  intelligence,  during 
which  objects  of  hope  and  future  realities  might 
flash  comfort  into  the  soul?  Are  there  no  pauses  in 
which  the  faculties  might  rally  for  a  while  and  col- 
lect materials  for  'a  prayer?  Though  the  human 
temple  is  thus  devastated,  may  not  even  its  ruins  be 
at  times  visited  by  the  Spirit  of  its  Divine  Architect 
—its  lawful  inhabitant?  We  do  not  fear  to  be  mis- 
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omlerstood :  we  trust  we  sball  not  be  wilfalljr  bum* 
represented.  It  requires  the  most  eorrect  jadgment 
and  the  nicest  discrimination  to  handle  the  mind, 
either  under  the  api>rehensions  of  deafli,  or  nndev 
tile  influence  of  physical  ailment;  and  too  mnek 
caution  cannot  well  be  exercised  in  pFonoanciBg 
opon  the  results  of  the  most  promisinj^  impressions; 
All  that  we  would  insist  upon  is,  that  the  subjects 
of  mental  distemper  are  not,  at  all  seasons,  unifcHrraiy 
out  of  the  reach  of  moral  instruction  and  religioos 
consolation  ;  and  that,  therefore,  among  the  requisites 
for  a  competent  superintendan6e  of  such  patients, 
We  should  consider  religious  character  as  not  less 
indispensable  than  medical  skill.  It  was  a  proTi- 
dential  circumstance  for  Cowper,  that  eyery  requisite 
qualification  met  in  Dr.  Cotton,  in  whom  he  found 
at  once  a  physician  and  a  friend.'' 

Some  individuals,  whom  we  feel  constained  very 
highly  to  respect,  in  their  anxiety  to  maintain  what 
they  call  the  honour  of  religion,  will  perhaps  fear^ 
tiiat  thus  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  minds  of  this 
class,  and  with  persons  in  these  circumstances,  would 
injure  its  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  the  worldly^* 
minded,  fortifying  tiiem  in  ^eir  prejudices  againsl 
the  gospel,  and  increasing  their  lamentable  luiti- 
patfay  to  all  its  spiritual  requiremients.  In  reply  to 
this,  the  critic  above  quoted,  very  properly  remarks ! 
— '  Religion  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  moat 
degrading  associations  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
nected. The  evidence  on  which  Christianity  rests  is 
unimpaired,  its  authority  remains  undiminished,  its 
essential  character  and  its  heavenly  tendency  con- 
tinue the  same,  through  whatsoever  medium  they 
are  contemplated,  or  whatsoever  be  tiie  pretence  oa 
"which  the  obedience  of  the  heart  is  withheld.  Call 
It  methodism,  fanaticism,,  madness — ^religion  under^ 
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g»es  99  ekange,  in  coiitei|a€Bce'  of  the  terms  by 
whuk  it  is  dMignaied.  It  may,  indeed,  be  foond 
iB  aad^e  eombiBtttieii  with  a  morbid  intelleot,  or  a. 
perverted  imagination*  To  confound  the  wife,  it 
»ay  be  permitted  that  religion  sboald  be  sometimee 
aMOciated  with  hnaian  weakness  and  homan  folly. 
It  is  a  sahitary  trial,  a  moral  exercise  of  the  faculties 
as  influeaeed  by  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  to 
vitBOSs  the  geauine  element  of  piety  mingling  with 
^fonnity  and  wretchedness  so  uninteresting,  and 
aveii  «so  loathsome,  that  religion  constitutes  their 
sole  redeeming  attraction.  Nay,  sometimes  it  shall 
be  diftcnitto  discover  the  identity  of  religion  in  cases 
wheie,  &ottgh  disguised  and  hidden  beneath  the 
kifirmkies  of  our  poor  shattered  nature,  it  really 
exists.  It  is  the  triumph  of  religion,  that  ''  it  saves 
to  the  uttermost,"'  objects  on  which  perhaps  divine 
compassion  alone  bestows  tiie  attention  of  pity,  or 
wUeh  are  even  capable  of  being  saved.  So  unrea^ 
smiable  as  well  as  pemieions  are  the  prejudices 
entBftained  against  spiritual  religion,  in  consequence 
•f  the  tasteless  or  forbidden  forms  of  individual 
ehaiacter  in  which  it  ^ay  be  enveloped,  or  of  the 
MBcertainty  which  may  aemetimes  attach  to  the 
JbewDdary  of  seligious  prineiple  and  human  infiimity^^ 
We  have  seen,  that  in  Oiwper's  case  the  exciting 
(we  do  not  say  the  physical)  cause  of  his  depression, 
an  the  irst  instance  was  his  excessive  dread  o^ 
appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers.  So 
completely  was  he  at  that  juncture,  unmanned  and 
«verp<Mv«red,  that  had  any  subject  of  deep  and  intense 
laterest  been  presented  to  his  mind,  it  would  doubtless 
have  supeixnduced  the  calamity  which  did  actually 
befall  bim.  It  was  in  ^is  case  with  religion,  in 
Itself  QOBsidered,  as  with  any  other  important  sub* 
jeot  1  but  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier,  had  the  subject 
been  of  a  different  kind,  be  would  so  speedily  have 
obtained  relief*    The  pitiful  attempt  to  account  for 
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GowpM^tf  malady  by  ascriUiig  it  to  his  reMgi^a,  or  as 
•ome  woald  call  it,  iiis  enthusiasm,  can  bo  made  ooiy 
by  those  who  are  entirely  ignoEMiit.of  its  natwe,  aad 
who  are  themseiTOSy  on  this  aeconnt,  the  subjects  of 
pity. 

Let  it  only  be  considered  that,  instead  of  a  religimi 
of  gloom,  and  perturbation,  and  weakness,  we  die- 
cover  in  Cowper's  case,  a  religion  which  enliyeas 
while  it  calms  and  strengthens  the  mind;  and  ia  the 
place  of  dark  despondency  and  pecTish  irritatioB, 
fills  it  with  serenity,  and  peace,  and  heavenly  con- 
solation ; — a  religion  which,  placing  in  its  true  light 
the  c^Mnparative  importance  of  temporal  and  eternal 
things,  rectifies  the  corrupt  bias  that  too  geneFaUy 
leads  us  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter ;  a  religioB 
which  raises  the  human  aim  to  objects  worthy  of  omr 
best  ambition,  and  gives  to  the  human  charaetor  a 
dignity  and  elevation  suited  to  the  relation  wheneki 
we  stand  to  God  and  to  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the 
hope  of  heavenly  glory,  which  a  sense  of  the  divine 
fSavour  naturally  tends  to  inspire.  Who  would  not  be 
content  to  be  in  that  frame  of  mind  in  which  CSowper 
must  have  lived,  when  he  penned  those  adminribta 
letters, — so  full  of  Christian  experience,  during  the 
interval  between  his  conversion  and  bis  subsequent 
severe  mental  attack,  a  period  of  nearly  nine  years. 
In  this  sustaining  and  enlivening  religiim  there  was 
every  thing  that  could  be  desired,  to  appease  and 
tranquillize  the  mind ;  as  indeed  we  find  by  theeffbots 
it  produced — entire  submission  to  the  will  of  QoA-^ 
«  cheerful  acquiescence  in  his  appointments— indU^ 
ference  to  the  world — an  aversion  to  sin — ^real  humi* 
lity  of  spirit— fervent  love  to  God  and  to  man-^an 
ardent  desire  after  holiness  of  life — and  a  meet  simple 
childlike  dependance  upon  the  Almighty :  who  then, 
with  the  least  regard  to  truth,  can  have  tiie  hardihood 
to  aiaSrm  that  Cowper's  religion  vras  the  cause  of  his 
mental  depression  ? 
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'  9Hi«rocav  be  little  doubt  tii«tlheiiidtvadiiftltwte, 
■4m.  epite  ^  all  tbet  bae  been  or  ean  be  offed^  eott- 
:iimat  le  asoribe  Cowper's  melaneboly  to  bis  religion ; 
beeaiifte  tbat  seemed  to  be  tbe  point  on  wbicb  lii« 
mental  ballocination  tamed,  would,  bad  it  related  to 
may  otiier  eab^ect,  and  bad  bis  religion  been  of  tbe 
name  ^^araeter,  bave  coadeained  it,  witb  equal  ran* 
«M»  of-  spirit,  as  madness  and  folly.  Tbe  trntb  bow 
ever  is,  tbat  tbe  obstinacy  of  tbese  individuals  on 
tbls  subject,  arises  from  tbe  vague  and  erroneons 
notions  tbey  entertain  of  religion,  making  it  consist 
not  in  tbat  entire  renovation  of  tbe  beart,  by  the  power 
nf  divine  grace— tbat  mighty  moral  cfaaoge  whiob  every 
4»ie  muat  nndergo,  before  be  can  become  truly  pious» 
and  which  Grod  alone  can  produce— but  in  tbe  feeble 
eibrts  of  nnienewed  man  to  obey  the  divine  com* 
mands.  Overlooking,  we  would  hope»  less  from  pe^ 
verseness  than  from  mistake,  the  Saviour's  decla* 
nli<m,  that  the  whole  need  not  a  phycisian,  but  those 
that  are  sick,  these  persons  would  tell  us,  that  men 
are  not,  moraUy  considered,  radically  diseased,  and 
Ibat  tbe  consolation  proper  to  be  adminiat^-ed  to 
Ibem  under  distressing  circumstances  is,  to  cheer 
tteir  spirits,  by  reminding  them  of  what  good  deeds 
they  have  done,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  goodness,  to 
tell  them  that  they  are  not  worse  than  others, — ^tbat 
God  is  merciful,  and  that  therefore,  they  need  not  be 
imbappy.  Such  unscriptnral  consolation  may  satisfy 
those  whose  minds  are  blinded  to  their  own  state, 
but  can  afford  no  alleviation  to  tbe  individuals  who, 
like  Cowper,  become  awakened  to  a  spiritual  peiw 
eeption  of  their  condition. 

We  cannot  here  forbear  to  remark,  tbat  to  the 
dangerous  mistakes  committed  by  individuals;  many 
of  whom  are  truly  amiable,  respecting  the  nature  of 
real  scriptural  religion,  almost  all  tbe  efforts  made  to 
'  oppose  and  misrepresent  it  are  to  be  ascribed.  So 
Car,  however,  is  this  from  affording  such  persons  any 
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giMnd  of  •reuse,  that  it  nay  be  dmkmt^' 
it  will  not,  in  alnoftt  every  ease,  iaerMW 
their  crimiDality,  inasmiieli  as  theimistt^es  p«ital» 
leas  of  Biere  mifieoiiee]ytioa,  than  of  prefiHliee,  hmug 
far  more  the  lesalt  of  volantary  ignonmoe  thattef 
iavolnntary  enor.  Indeed,  it  ou|^  net  to  be  9wt»* 
loolEed,  tiiat  their  condoet  ia  itself  a  strihis^  ^ooi 
that  ^  haaiiliating  doc^nes  of  Christianity,  ivsn- 
speeting  the  aversion  of  the  h»Baif%eait  to  thai 
divine  system,  are  most  affeetinf  ly  trae. 

ThefoUowing  admirable  remarics  ef  a  di 
firaiale  vrriter,  well  deserve  oonsideratioii : — ' 
snperieial  thing,  which  by  mere  people  of  the 
is  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  religion,  thov^  jft 
brings  jnst  that  degree  of  eredit  which  makes  pait 
of  the  system  of  worldly  ChristiaBS,  neither  brings 
eimfort  for  this  world  nor  seenrity  for  the  next. 
Ovtward  observances,  indispensable  as  they  are,  wm 
Met  religion.  They  are  the  aoeesssory,  bat  not  the 
principle ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts,  but 
Hot  the  thing  itself;  tbey  are  its  aliment,  bat  not  its 
Itfe ;  ike  fuel,  bat  not  the  lame ;  the  seaisi^Bg^ 
hfOt  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no  meve  ssbaisl 
BMrely  by  them,  than  it  oan  sabdst  withoat  then. 
They  are  divinely  appoioled^  tand  ■MOit  be  oonaoieii- 
tionsly  observed ;  bat  aliserved  as  a  means  to  pro* 
nu>te  an  end,  and  not  as  sn  end  in  themselves/ 

Here  it  is  that  those  individuals,  who.attrifanto 
.Cknrper's  depression  to  his  religion,  stumble.  Aic 
tettkpting  to  oonstnict  a  religion,  not  on  the  apostanf 
and  consequent  ruined  state  of  man,  on  which  alone 
it  can  rest  with  safety,  bnt  on  man's  suppoasd 
morai  ability,  unaided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  obey 
all  tho  divine  commands;  and  dreading  nolhiag 
so  much  as  what  they  call  religious  enthusiasvit 
but  whieh  would,  in  most  ^uies,  be  nraoh  meva 
properly  designated  Christian  energy,  tt  is  not  sut* 
prising  that  tiiey  should  speak  in  disparaging  toflM 
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at  &e  poet's  warm  and  aainiaied  pMy^  u  it 
phKjed  itwlf  in  his  condact  mmd  istteiSt 
the  fifsl  few  years  of  his  religions  experieneei 
sligaiatizing  it  sarcastically,  as  consistang  in  *  ecsta* 
oies/  *  spirilnal  revelry/  ^  exhanstiag  egpericMces/ 
Xrfet  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this  essiSsBeat, 
■a  they  are  pleased  to  tenn  it,  oontinved  for  ihe  kag 
qpace  of  nine  years  ;  the  ninth  part  of  whish  t 
have  been  more  thail  sufficient  to  have 
if  not  desteoyed,  the  irmest  constitution,  had  It 
heeo,  as  those  individuals  would  fain  persnaide  vs. 
Bottling  bat  mere  excitement.  It  was,  however^  we 
are  sure,  the  same  excitement  essentially,  thoagh 
doubtless  less  ardent,  as  that  which  pervaded  the 
bosom  of  the  divine  Redeemer  himself,  and  of  all  his 
disdpies ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  bad  these  in* 
dividuals  lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  they  would  have 
bnoided  the  lively  and  active  seal  of  Paul  with  aoaw 
such  epithets  as  they  have  applied  to  that  of  the 
poet's. 

It  is  the  furthest  from  our  wish  to  miMrnpwaai 
those  individuals,  who  have  spoken  reproachfully  of 
Co wper's  religion.  Were  it  a  subject  of  trifling  inn 
portanoe,  we  should  have  allowed  it  to  pass  un* 
notieed.  We  look  upon  it,  however,  as  an  affair 
not  to  be  trified  with,  involving  the  consideration  of 
points  in  the  Christian  system  of  the  highest  moraent, 
and  indeed  essentially  fundamental.  Not  that  it  Is 
of  any  material  consequence,  what  opinions  we  may 
Iwm  of  Cowper's  religion,  or  of  any  other  person'a 
foligion,  in  itself  csonsidered.  If,  however,  our  opinion 
goes  to  invalidate  any  one  fundamental  truth  of  the 
gospel,  it  becomes  then  a  matter  of  infinite  import* 
ance,  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  which  too  much 
pains  cannot  be  taken. 

One  great  object  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  is  to 
smround  them  as -much  as  possible  with  an  atmo* 
•pbeie  of  delusion  and  deceit,  thereby  either  ob- 
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Marissr  the  mys  of  dmne  troth,  and  rendering  i 
lets  likel  J  to  penetrate  their  minds ;  or  giTingp  titen 
sooh  distorted  views  of  it,  as  answers  the  saaie 
rainoiiB  paipose.  Misleading^  than  thus,  by  Mse 
lights,  he  renders  them  insensible  to  their  impendisg 
danger,  until  rain  overwhelms  them,  and  their  evei^ 
lasting  hopes  are  dashed  in  pieces.  Henee  arises 
the  importance  of  at  least  making  an  earnest  Ghri»» 
tian  effort  to  save  them  from  being  turned  aside  by  a 
deceived  heart.  Indeed,  if  oar  Lord  more  than 
hinted,  on  several  occasions,  the  probability  of  many 
being  lost,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  who 
boasted  of  their  supposed  conformity  to  his  will,  how 
eaatious  ought  we  to  be,  lest  the  light  that  is  in  us 
should  be  darkness. 

-  Very  few  delusions  have  been  practised  upon 
mankind  by  the  arch-deceiver  more  successfully^ 
than  that  of  blinding  their  minds  to  those  cardinal 
truths  in  the  Christian  system — human  depravity, 
the  spiritaality  of  religion,  and  the  neeesaity  of 
divine  influence,  in  order  to  its  attainment.  Unhap- 
pily, he  has  been  most  suocessful  among  that  class 
who  are  deservedly  esteemed  as  the  most  amiable^ 
and  these  are  almost  the  only  persons  who  are  likely 
to  attribute  Cowper's  malady  to  his  religion.  Sab* 
Stituting  their  own  natural  dispositions  or  acqahre* 
meats  for  true  piety,  and  resolving  all  religion  into 
external  virtues,  they  ridicule  the  subject  of  renewing 
grace,  despise  the  doctrine  of  Christian  sanctifica* 
tion,  and  thus  show  themseWes  to  be  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  Christian  holinessw 
Do  not  the  words  of  our  Saviour  come  to  such  indi- 
viduals  as  a  solemn  warning ; — <'  Except  your  right* 
eottsness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  eater  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

Of  those  who  make  the  most  determined  staa4 
against  the  injQuence  of  divine  grade,  a  greater  i^o* 
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will  ofteD  be  loand  anoBf  tke  sppAteally 
wnmble  aod  virtaons,  thftn  among  the  turbulent  mmd 
ynei&a9.  And  it  must  not  be  coneeaied,  though  it  is 
Blatter  of  deep  regret,  that  there  often  exists  in  this 
eiassy  of  men  of  moral  character,  so  predominant  a 
tandeney  proudly  to  wrap  up  their  minds  in  the  impen* 
etrable  veil  of  their  own  supposed  goodness,  that  ao« 
oofding  to  all  probability,  their  dislodgement  from  the 
strong  holds  of  human  sufficiency,  in  which  they  haTe 
entrenched  themselves,  is  a  far  more  difficult  work 
than  the  conTiction  of  indiTiduais  notoriously  TioiooK 
The  great  danger  there  is  that  these  sober,  temi 
perate,  and  respectable  indiTiduais,  who  are  thns 
opposed  to  the  gospel,  and  who  regard  Cowper's 
malady  as  the  effect  of  his  religion,  should  persist  in 
their  error,  to  their  final  and  inevitable  ruin,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  apology  for 
tiie  lengthened  observations  we  have  made  on  this 
subject. 

After  all,  in  remarking  upon  the  cause  of  Cowper's 
malady,  it  is  perhaps  much  better,  instead  of  in- 
dulging in  any  vain  conjectures,  as  to  its  more 
immediate  physical  or  moral  causes,  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  dispensations  of  Providence,  which  the 
Almighty  permits  occasionally  to  occur,  to  teach  us 
a  lesson  we  are  all  so  unwilling  to  learn— that  He  is 
the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events,  and  that  he  haa 
oonsequently  a  right  to  do  as  seemeth  him  good^ 
both  in  tbe  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabit 
tants  of  eitrth,  without  asking  the  consent  of  his 
creatures,  or  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  for  his  conduct.  In  such  circumstances,  o%a 
duty  unquestionably  is-^-and  it  is  equally  our  pri- 
vilege properly  to  discharge  it,— to  believe  with  UU'* 
uashaken  confidence,  that  God  will  never  exercise 
his  dominion  wantonly  or  capriciously,  or  to  the 
infiietion  of  one  unnecessary  pang  on  any  of  his 
oroatures;  but  that  though  ''  his  judgments  are  a 
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»  aild  bis  wuyB  past  ftndingr  out,"  it^ntl 
they  are  in  tbemselyes  confused  and  i»l^ 
oate,  bat  **  beeaase  his  tboaghts  are  not  as*  ioar 
thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  oar  ways.  For  as  far  as 
the  heayens  are  above  the  earth,  so  far  are  his 
ways  ahave  oar  ways,  and  his  thoughts  ak^ve  oiff 
thoughts.*' 

Taking  this  view  of  the  poet's  history,  we  need  not, 
as  some  individuals,  from  amiable  but  mach  joia^aktai 
motives,  have  done,  biink  BOiyfaeU  of  the  case,  under 
the  apprriieasMHi  that  their  diselosare  .weald  he 
ii^orioos  to  the  interests  of  piety.  A  seal  for 
tiM  reptttadon  of  reHgion  must  not  be  exerted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  CM; 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  when  it  induces 
OS  to  conceal  what  he  has  done,  or  what  he  has  pel* 
mitted  to  occur,  lest  by  making  it  known,  the  caose 
of  religion  should  be  injured.  As  well  might  we 
ooBceal  any  part  of  his  word  because  it  happescd 
not  to  accord  with  our  views  of  what  may  be  deemed 
injurious  or  benefieial,  which  indeed,  some  have 
even  had  the  hardihood  and  impiety  to  attempt. 
.  No  one^  having  the  common  feelings  of  hotfoaaity, 
ean  be  otiberwise  tiian  deeply  affected  by  the  recital 
of  Cowper's  avffertngs.  To  see  an  amiable  and 
eminently  pious  individual  labouring  under  a  hope* 
less  depression,  and  dragging  through  a  miMRmbie 
existence,  for  more  than  half  the  period  of  his  days, 
most  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  most  nsfeel- 
ing ;  and  even  where  the  sufferer  happened  not  to  be 
distinguished  for  his  talents,  the  application  itself 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  call  forth  the  wannest 
sympathy— how  much  more  was  this  likely  to  be  the 
ease  when  it  was  allied  to  genius  and  talents  like 
CUiwper's?  Under  such  circumstances  our  hearts^ 
if  unchanged  and  unsubdued  by  divine  grace,  ate 
greatly  in  danger  of  charging  God  foolishly ;  vainljr 
ajtt^mptiog  to.  scan  the  wonderful  works  of  him  wha 
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'{Arp^rfeet  in  viadon ;  raahly  amdgmng  hii  diipMi«^ 
ti^As  at  oar  bar,  and  perversely  speaking  of  them  in 
terms  that  would  at  least  imply  defect ;  as  if  infinite 
IwseToieiiee  could  wantonly  or  nnaeeessarily  ioAlet 
|Mdn»  or  infinite  wisdom,  by  random  and  wild  ooft* 
jeetwresy  coald  possibly  be  mistaken.  How  mooh 
better  would  it  become  us  to  be  found  in  the  posture 
of  ehild-like  humility,  acknowledgiac^,  with  holy 
eearenity  and  calmness  of  mind,  the  equity  of  all  the 
di^ne  administrations,  acquiescing  implicitly  in  ill 
bis  decisions,  and  assuring  ourselves,  as  we  have 
abuadant  reas^Hi  to  do,  that  no  ciroumslanoe  eonneoted 
wkb  the  afllictions  of  any  individual,  as  to  its  seT#-> 
xity  or  the  length  of  its  continuance,  can  escape  his 
notice  or  occur  without  his  permission.  He  is  a 
€k>d  of  judgment,  and  though  he  submits. not  the 
volume  of  his  mysterious  purposes  to  our  gaae,  but 
seals  it  up  in  the  secrecy  of  his  all-comprehending 
mind,  yet  he  directs  ail  the  movements  of  his  provi* 
dence  with  unerring  certainty  and  precision,  regu* 
lating  those  events,  which  to  us  seem  the  most 
contradictory,  on  principles  of  the  strictest  equity ; 
so  as  to  make  the  entire  whole,  glorious,  and  perfect ; 
the  least  alterati<m  of  which,  could  it  possibly  be 
made,  would  mar  and  deface  its  beauty. 

The  truth  is,  as  the  writer  last  quoted  has  well 
remarked,  that  '  some  little  tincture  of  latent  infi- 
delity mixes  itself  in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on 
these  topics*  We  do  not  constantly  take  into  th6 
atcoeant  a  future  state.  We  want  God  to  clear  him^ 
•elf  as  he  goes  ;  we  cannot  give  him  such  long  credit 
as  tiie  period  of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment 
be  yindieattttg  his  character  against  every  sceptaeal 
cavil,  he  must  unsavel  his  plan  to  ev«7  shallow 
critics,  be  must  anticipate  the  knowledge  of  his 
design  before  its  operations  are  completed.  If  we 
may  adopt  a  phrase  in  use  among  the  vulgar,  we  will 
trust  him  no  further  than  we  cap  see  him«    Though 
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he  hMB'  Mid,  **  judge  iiotiiiBg  before  tiie  timey'*  we 
jadge  iostaatly,  of  eonrie  raBhly,  and  in  geBM»l 
falsely.' 

We  act  not  tkae  incoosiderately  in  giving  oor 
<^nions  of  the  workf  of  men.  We  judge  it  imbeeile 
and  foolisli  to  make  any  decisive  remarks,  either 
of  censure  or  praise,  respecting  an  unfinished  under* 
taking.  In  oar  courts  of  judicature,  sentence  is  not 
pronounced  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  nor  until  ail  the 
evidence  is  collected,  oircomstantialiy  detailed,  and 
finally  summed  up.  Shall  we  not  treat  the  schemes 
of  infinite  wisdom  with  as  much  respect  as  we  do  tl* ' 
actions  of  men  ?  Is  it  only  the  op^^tions  of  ^  <1 
finite  mercy  that  we  cannot  trust?  or  is  it  the  in&"^ 
of  all  the  earth  cmly,  on  whose  decisions  we  canB  ** 
depend?  ^^ 

The  impropriety,  and  indeed  we  may  justly  8{»<* 
impiety  of  these  hasty  decisions,  will  be  appareiW^ 
when  it  is  remembered  that  many  events  and  circaai* 
stances  do  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  appear  to  our  pre^ 
seat  feeble  senses  in  their  true  light.  Surrounded  with 
the  mists  of  darkness,  of  prejudice,  and  of  impoiityj 
our  knowledge  at  the  best  mast  be  extremely  limited; 
obtained  only  by  much  labour  and  research,  and 
retained  frequently  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  We 
are  apt  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  our  attainments 
and  penetration ;  fancying  that  we  can  discover  with 
certainty,  the  way  in  which  things  ought  to  be 
managed ;  forgetting  that  our  powers  of  combination 
and  of  computation  are  so  imperfect,  that  we  sooa 
become  baffled,  perplexed,  and  confused  in  our  cal- 
ealatioBs,  Owing  to  the  obstacles  we  have  to  bup- 
mount,  and  the  misconceptions  to  which  we  are 
liable — the  prejudices  to  which  we  are  exposed**the 
intricacies  of  error  we  have  to  disentangle,  and  tb<i 
brevky  of  human  life,  our  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  necessarily  slow,  and  confined  within  very  oircum* 
scriibed  limits.    Those  whose  powers  are  Ae  most 
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co^iftOioaSy  whose  exteniiTe  atUuBments,  and  won- 
derfal  graap  of  thought  fill  ns  with  astonishmeDt, 
arrived  not  at  their  knowledge  at  one  stride,  bat  by 
tedioas  and  difficult  and  persevering  efforts;  and 
are,  after  all,  the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
feebleness  of  their  powers,  and  the  imperfection  of 
their  views. 

Our  information,  be  it  ever  so  extensive,  must 

necessarily  be  confined  to  events  that  are  past  or  pre* 

sent ;  of  the  future  we  know  nothing :  the  occurrences 

of  the  next  hour  are  impenetrable  to  our  perceptions ; 

-  ideed  we  cannot  fully  or  perfectly  comprehend  any* 

^^'ig  that  we  see  around  us,  or  feel  within  us.    Even 

^1  ae  subjects  with  which  we  are  the  most  familiar, 

j^d  with  which  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves 

I .  are  not  perfectly  acquainted,  when  they  come  to 

^i  more   deeply   looked    into,  present   difficulties 

^^:ach  no    human    sagacity   can  solve.     Oaght  it 

then  to  surprise  us,  that  an  impenetrable   gloom 

should  conceal  the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the 

divine   procedure,  as  regards  some  circumstances 

connected  with  our  earthly  destiny?    The  chain  of 

divine  providence  may  appear,  to  the  dim  eye  of 

una  wakened  men,  broken,  or  at  least  inextricably 

entangled  ;  while  the  great  agent  who  constructed 

it  knows  that  it  is  perfectly  coherent,  and  that  the 

whole  is  irresistibly  conducive  to  the  end  designed. 

Every  thing  is  fully  known  to  the  divine  mind  at 
one  intuitive  glance;  the  terms  past,  present,  and 
future,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  prescience  of  God. 
One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thoussmd  years  as  one  day.  Vast  as  is  the  extent  of 
his  dominion,  and  innumerable  as  are  the  different 
orders  of  creatures  that  are  under  his  control,  all  their 
separate  interests  are  by  him  carefully  observed,  and 
(.1  their  individual  wants  constantly  supplied  :  as 
much  so,  indeed,  as  if  they  were,  separately  consider* 
ed,  the  only  individuals  in  existence.  It  is  oo  greater 
s  H 
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exertion  of  n^d  to  OnuiiMieiice  to  superiiiteBd  e«eh 
sabdiTiflion  of  exlBtesee  tban  to  overlook  the  whole: 
nor  can  any  oonfugi<»  arUe  fnmi  each  an  obseryanoe  te 
pwplex  an  infinite  intellig^enee.  That  Almighty  Beiai 
who  spake  the  universe  into  existence  by  hia  woi4| 
and  whose  presence  fills  nniversal  nature,  cnnnot 
be  supposed  to  find  it  difficalt  to  watch  over  tiia 
interests  of  every  separate  individnal.  If  a  sparrow 
falls  not  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  and  if  hs 
numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  bead,  ean  we  imagine 
that  any  event  will  be  permitted  to  befall  o«,  ef 
which  he  is  not  perfectly  acquainted  ? 

Whether  there  be  cases,  as  has  been  sopposec 
by  some  of  our  best  writers  on  providence,  in  whic 
God  inflicts  personal  suffering,  solely  for  tb 
benefit  of  a  nation  or  a  community,  irrespective  c 
any  separate  disciplinary  ends,  it  is  impossible  U 
creatures  like  ourselves,  who  at  the  best  can  i»^ 
discern  objects  like  these  through  a  thick  and  hasy 
atmosphere,  to  determine.  In  every  separate  oase« 
there  may  be,  and  we  indeed  have  no  doubt  ihete  are 
reasons,  which  respect  the  sufferer  himself,  whioh 
may  be  either  retrospective,  or  prospective,  preser'^ 
vative  or  preventative ;  upon  which,  however,  it  would 
be  rash  presumption  in  us  to  pronounce  any  de* 
cision.  It  should  suffice  to  satisfy  us,  that  '^he 
chastens  us,  not  for  his  pleasure,  hot  for  our  profit) 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness  ;*'  and 
having  his  promise  to  encourage  us,  we  ought  to 
believe  in  every  case,  whatever  appearances  then 
may  be  to  the  contrary,  *<  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them 
who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose/' 

The  administration  of  human  affairs  is  occasionally 
so  happily  managed  as  to  make  a  single  measure 
productive  of  private  as  well  as  of  public  good ;  and 
why  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  infinitely  wise  God 
invariably  conducts  his  affairs  so  as  to  (tooomplish 
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Hdw  doilble  iibjeot.  B«caiiM  we  have  it  not  in  ouv 
power  in  many  inilaiiees,  to  de  a  pablic  good  witb- 
Ottt  iofliefiiig  an  anilierited  private  injary,  shall  we 
eottelede  that  he  eannot  do  it,  who  ean  make  even 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  while  the  remainder 
of  that  wrath  he  restrains? 

The  troth  is,  that  in  all  our  speculations  on  pro** 
vidential  events  we  cannot  be  too  oaotions.  It  w  easy 
enoogh  to  launch  out  into  the  abyss,  bat  how  soon 
shall  we  find  ourselves  beyond  our  depth.  Had  we  that 
perfect  knowledge  of  contingent  events,  which  God 
alone  can  possess,— H^ould  we  discern  the  nice  movo"* 
BMiits  of  every  separate  wheel  in  the  vast  machine 
of  providence, — and  were  we  able  to  disentangle  this 
intricate  subject,  so  as  to  pursue  its  endless  windings 
send  turnings,  we  should  every  where  behold  displays 
of  consummate  wisdom,  exerted  invariably  in  the 
production  of  happiness,  in  the  best  possible  way, 
and  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  individual  or 
general  safiering.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  or 
even  desirable  that  we  should  see  this ;  the  secret 
purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  far  better  concealed  in 
the  Ihtiiomless  abyss  of  his  own  councils.  *^  Secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord:  bat  the  things  that 
ate  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever." 

The  erroneous  opinions  we  form  of  sensible  objects, 
in  consequence  of  their  powerful  association  with 
the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  deteriorated  by  the 
l»inbipleB  of  oormption  inherent  in  our  fallen  nature, 
need  to  be  removed  by  the  quickening  energy  of 
IHvine  grace,  before  we  can  bow  with  calm  and  holy 
serenity  to  the  sovereign  disposals  of  Providence, 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in  its  decisions ;  and,  instead  of  vainly  attempting 
to  pry  into  ils  concealed  and  mysterious  operations, 
by  assigning  this  or  that  second  cause  or  causes, 
for  every  afflictive  visitation,  we  shall  rest  perfectly 
salisied  that  every  event,  with  ail  the  attending  cir« 

1  H  9 
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cnmstances,  are  under  the  direction  of  thai  God  wImf 
bath  done,  and  who  will  do,  all  things  well. 

Looking  at  COwpet^s  extraordinary  sufferings,  and 
forgetting  that  the  present  life  is  not  one  of  reward 
bat  of  trial,  and  that  severe,  protracted,  personal  af- 
fliction, so  far  from  being,  in  cases  generallj,  a 
proof  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  almost  invariably 
to  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  his  favour — *'*  for  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he    chasteneth,''— superficial  ob- 
servers may  be  tempted  erroneously  to  conclude  it 
was  for  the  punishment  of  some  enormous  sin,  which 
either  he  or  his  ancestors  had  committed.     In  con- 
fatation  of  this  groundless  surmise,  for  which  the 
facts  of  the  case  prove  satisfactorily  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  this  is  a  most  fallacious  method  of  reasoning  on 
all  sach  occasions ;  as  our  Lord  himself  remarked, 
in  reference  to  those  who  had  perished  by  the  fall 
of  the  tower  of  Siloam :  '^  Suppose  ye,''  said  he  to 
those  who  regarded  this  as  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  individuals  who  thus  suffered  a. premature  death, 
"  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men,  because 
they  suffered  such  things  ?    I  tell  you,  nay :  but  ex- 
cept ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

This  was  the  error  into  which  Job's  friends  fell, 
and  which  led  them  so  severely  to  aggravate  the 
severity  of  the  patriarch's  sufferings  ;  an  error  which 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart  prompts  it  to  commit, 
vainly  imagining  it  can  scan  the  purposes  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that  he  cannot  have  reasons  for  his 
conduct  towards  any  of  his  creatures  which  can 
elude  its  penetration.  That  it  was  entirely  ground- 
less in  the  patriarch's  case,  we  have  the  clearest 
proofs;  nor  are  the  proofs  that  it  was  so  in  the 
poet's,  less  satisfactory.  How  much  better'  would 
it  become  us,  instead  of  arrogantly  exerting  our  in- 
genuity in  the  discovery  of  imaginary  causes  for  the 
divine  conduct,  to  submit  humbly  to  his  will,  de-    ^ 
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Tdutly  ittq«iiiii|^,  wlist  lesflons  of  usefiil  instractioii 
we  may  learn  from  every  separate  event.  Galtivat* 
ing  sach  a  disposition,  we  should  not  fail  to  derive 
nrnch  advantage  even  from  the  sorrowful  details 
of  Cowper's  history.  . 

What  an  affecting  proof  have. we,  in  the  poet's 
case,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  greatest 
natural  or  acquired  talents,  even  when  associated 
with  genuine  and  unaffected  piety,  to  render  its 
possessor  permanently  happy,  if  it  pleases  God  to 
derange,  in  ev^r  so  slight  a  degree,  our  mental 
powers. 

Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight. 
Each  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright  j 
The  screws  rerers'd  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease). 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose. 
Lost,  till  he  tone  them,  all  tiieir  power  and  use/ 

The  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  our  mental  powers, 
in  full  vigour  and  activity,  is  a  blessing  for  which 
we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Is  it  not, 
however,  to  be  feared,  that  by  many  it  is  very  much 
overlooked,  if  not  entirely  forgotten?  Never,  per- 
haps, was  there  an  individual  more  happily  situated* 
than  was  Cowper  during  his  residence  at  Hunting- 
don, and  at  Olney,  previous  to  his  second  severe 
mental  attack.  Associated  with  individuals  per- 
fectly to  his  taste,  who,  like  himself,  lived  under, the 
smiles  of  the  divine  favour,  and  commencing  a  lit- 
erary undertaking  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Newton, 
which  must  have  afforded  him  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion, his  situation  was  truly  delightful ;  when  sud- 
denly his  sky  became  darkened,  and  an  awful  cloud 
of  despair,  thicker  than  midnight,  gathered  around 
him,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  wholly  emerged. 
Individuals  distinguished  for  their  genius  and  ac- 
quirements, will  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  this 
affecting  case.    Their  sky  may  now  be  serene  a^d 
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liieir  prMpeoli  bnglit,  tiiere  xuijr  aot  be  eieb  die 
•lightest  appeanuDoe  of  «  4diaiige,  aad  yet,  in  a 
short  time,  a  cloud,  denae  and  horrid,  may  eome  over 
them,  and  shroud  them  in  the  deepest  gloom.  Hour 
truly  may  it  be  said,  '<  Verily,  eitery  man  at  his  best 
state  is  altogether  yaaity/' 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  nioety  of  ihe  me- 
chanism essential  to  the  Yigorons  exertioD  of  mental 
power — ^the  iajary  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
it  SBstained  by  man's  original  defection — the  debili- 
tating and  enfeebling  powor  which  we  ace  soie  the 
indulgence  of  vicious  passions  must  have  upo&it>— 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  great  Creator  can 
derange  its  operations,  partially  or  entirely,  by  the 
suspension  or  extinction  of  functions  too  minute  for 
human  observation, — our  surprise  is,  not  that  it 
should  ever  be  impaired,  but  that  it  should  not  be  so 
much  more  frequently.  It  is  not  improbable  bat  its 
occasional  suspension,  and  even  sometimes  its  total 
extinction,  may  be  permitted  to  take  place,  to  make 
US  sensible  on  whom  we  are  dependetit  for  its  coo- 
tinoance.  The  individual  who  has  yielded  his  mind 
to  Ac  benambing  influence  of  sin,  whose  long  ia- 
dnlgenoe  in  vicious  practices  has  besotted  his  under* 
standing,  hardened  his  heart,  and  rendered  him 
ntterly  insensible  of  his  mercies,  may  pass  this  faToar 
by,  as  he  will  do  every  other,  unheeded,  regarding  it 
as  too  common  for  notice.  The  Christian,  on  the 
eontrary,  remembering  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  a 
blessing  which  he  so  highly  values,  while  he  simply 
depends  upon,  and  devoutly  supplicates,  <7od  for  Its 
continuance,  will  most  gratefuHy  express  his  obliga* 
lions  to  Divine  mercy  for  its  enjoyment. 

The  same  grateful  emotions,  mingled  with  the 
kindest  sympathy  for  the  deep  depressi<Hi  of  the 
'poet,  should  be  felt  by  the  Christian  whose  expe- 
rience is  happily  of  a  brighter  cast.  Living  in  the 
^03^ent  of  the  divitte  favour^  and^  by  the  aid-  of 
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^e  BMne  Spirit,  Ma§  eMabled  to  stretoh  fortk  the 
hand  of  faith,  and  tboagh  perhapf  with  some  tram- 
MniTf  7^  ^tb  iaiioient  eoDfidenoe,  to  lay  hold  on 
that  pramife  whieh  he  finds  as  an  anchor  to  his  sonJ, 
snro  and  steadfast,  instead  of  reg^arding  it  as  the 
effect  of  his  own  care  or  effMts,  he  should  gratofaliy 
•xolaiin,  **  Who  maketh  me  to  differ,  and  what  have  I 
tihat  I  have  not  received?"  Snch  favoured  indi- 
Tidnals  will  do  well  constantly  to  renember  how 
entirely  tfa^  are  dependant  on  divine  aid,  for  the 
eontinnanee  of  their  faith  and  hope,  and  how  im- 
pessibie  it  is  to  insure  its  permanent  enjoyment  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  diligent  and  proper  use 
of  those  means  which  God  has  instituted  for  the 
maiateaanee  of  our  piety  and  the  stability  of  ou# 
bope ;  means  in  which,  owing  to  the  poet's  melan* 
cbdy  nberration,  he  never  dared  to  engage,  saying, 
when  invited  so  to  do,  '  Had  I  the  universe,  I  would 
gire  it  to  go  with  you ;  but  I  dare  not  do  it  against 
tte  will  of  God/  How  thankful  ought  we  to  be,  that 
we  are  not  the  subjects  of  such  delusion ! 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  force  or  beauty 
of  Gowper's  example  is  in  any  degree  diminished 
by  the  halincination  under  which  he  laboured ;  since, 
in  fact,  the  influence  of  religion  upon  his  mind  was 
sever  suspended,  even  when,  under  the  influence 
of  his  hopeless  depression,  he  forbore  to  pray.  The 
piety  that  shines  through  all  his  despondency,  and 
his  entire  submission  to  the  divine  will,  even  though, 
as  he  erroneously  supposed,  it  was  his  own  destruc- 
tion, prove  that  through  the  whole  of  his  bewilder- 
ment his  heart  was  singularly  right  with  God.  It 
was  doubtless  owing  to  his  malady,  that  he  confined 
bis  attention  so  entirely  to  his  own  feelings,  instead 
of  k>okiBg  to  the  finished  work  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  to  the  infinite  suficiency  of  his  atonement, 
Miany  Christians,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who 
aire  not  tmSwng   undfir  mental  depression*  bring 
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upon  tfatmselTM  mach  disqaietode,  by  making  tbeir 
own  feelings  tbe  measnre  of  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
Tbeir  mind  thus  becomes  tbe  prey  of  its  own  objects, 
and  they  might  j  ust  as  well  expect  to  grow  in  strength 
by  watching  their  appetite,  as  to  grow  in  grace 
merely  by  watching  their  own  internal  feelings.  The 
object  placed  before  as  in  the  gospel,  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  faith  is  to  rest,  and  on  which 
we  are  to  lean,  for  repose  and  safety,  in  every  spi- 
ritual conflict,  is  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer, 
whom  it  exhibits  to  oar  view  as  the  mighty  God,  tbe 
everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  setting 
him  forth  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  declaring 
it  to  be  '^  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation, that  be  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ;^' 
assuring  us  that  he  is  *'  able  to  save  unto  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  God  by  him ; "  reminding  us 
of  the  Savu>ur*s  invitation,  ^'  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  If,  instead  of  looking  to  this  foundation,  and 
fixing  our  eye  upon  these  pronuses,  in  an  hour  of 
conflict  and  of  trial,  we  look  into  ourselves  for 
comfort,  we  shall  assuredly  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. All  solid  comfort  can  flow  only  to  ruined  and 
depraved  man  frcmi  the  Cross,  and  can  only  be  re- 
ceived by  faith.  The  highest  attainments  we  can 
make  in  the  Christian  life,  will  never  warrant  us  to 
expect  it  from  ourselves.  Imperfection  and  guilt, 
more  or  less,  attaches  to  the  best  of  our  perform- 
ances, and  if  we  have  no  better  source  to  repair  to 
for  comfort,  when  the  shafts  of  the  enemy  fly  thick 
around  us,  disappointment  must  be  our  lot. 

The  b^st,  and  we  may  say  the  only,  remedies  for 
spiritual  despondency,  are  a  believing  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  character  and  perfections  of 
Christ,  with  earnest,  fervent,  and  persevering  prayer 
that  the  divine  Spirit  would  apply  these  great  prin- 
ciples with  power  to  our  hearts.    Of  this  we  may  be 
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aasnred,  'tiiat  had  it  not  been  for  Cowper's  malady, 
'  these  remedies  would  have  been,  in  his  ease,  eom- 
pletely  snceessful,  and  his  faith  would  have  shone 
with  annsaal  lustre.  His  despondency  was,  in  no 
degree,  the  result  of  religious  declension,  but  was  the 
result  solely  of  mental  aberration.  He  never  lost  his 
relish  for  religion,  though  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
forbidden  subject ;  his  attachment  to  the  gospel  re- 
mained undiminished,  and  his  love  to  the  Rede^ner 
unabated ;  and  though  his  malady  would  not  permit 
him  to  use  them,  he  retained,  to  the  close  of  life, 
an  unalterable  regard  for  all  the  ordinances  and 
means  of  religion. 

The  closing  scene  of  a  life  like  Cowper's,  was  one 
of  peculiar  solemnity.  *  Had  his  piety  been  of  a 
less  decided  character,'  as  a  pious  critic  has  well 
remarked,  there  might  have  been  room  for  regret, 
that  ere  he  died  be  gave  not  some  pleasibg  sign  of 
having  escaped  from  his  delusion;  but  it  should  seem 
that  his  physieal  powers  were  too  exhausted  to  admit 
of  that  transient  illumination  of  the  faculties,  which,' 
in  cases  of  derangement,  is  generally  the  presage 
of  death.  It  is,  however,  a  consideration  of  small 
moment  on  which  side  the  river  the  vision  of  the 
'  open  gate  of  heaven'  burst  upon  the  soul.  That 
dark  passage  once  effected  by  the  poet,  every  doubt 
was  over.  And  if  the  state  of  separate  conscious- 
ness admits  of  the  perception  of  the  objects  of  sense 
it  must  have  been  with  a  pecular  emotion  of  exulta- 
tion that  his  spirit  surveyed  the  breathless  form  in 
which  it  had  been  entombed,  and  adopted  the  trium- 
phant challenge  of  the  last  enemy,  **  O  Death,  where 
is  thy  sting?''  Might  we  but  imagine  its  detention 
for  a  while  near  the  scene  of  its  former  sufferings,  it 
would  be  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  solemn  Joy 
with  which  it  would  contemplate  the  deposit  of  that 
poor  corruptible  frame  in  the  dust,  as  seed  oast  into 
the  furrow,  anticipating,  as  the  last  aot  of  faith,  that 
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nioneiit  wliea  the  wuveiwd  ehonu  shall  arise»  "  O 
Gntye,  where  » thy  Tiotory?'' 

Fieed  from  that  tabernacle  of  clay  in  which  it  had 
beea  so  long  impiiaonod,  how  triamphant  mn^t  haTO 
heen  the  flight  of  hit  happy  fpirit  to  the  regions 
•f  nnendinf^  felicity  and  peace.  In  what  sublime 
•trains  must  his  mase,  now  that  its  energies  were 
entirely  onimpeded»  have  sang  the  high  praises  of 
heaven!  How  joyfnlly  mast  he  have  gaaed  apon 
the  glorified  Redeemer,  while  he  exaltingly  joined 
that  assembled  multitade  who  had  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb ;  whose  number  was  ^^  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  thonsands  of  thousands/'  and  who, 
with  a  loud  voice,  were  saying,  ^*  Worthy  is  the 
Ijunb  that  was  sbdn  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory 
and  blessing,  for  ever  and  ever.'' 

With  much  pleasare  we  add  the  following  interest- 
ing lines,  the  production  of  an  amiable  individual, 
one  of  the  poet's  wannest  admirers:— 

*  Twas  thine  to  make  the  porposee  of  song 

Notaly  suliiiwvtent  to  trutii't  airtul  cause  $ 

Its  saered  dkstates  thy  acknowledg'd  gaids } 

Thy  highest  treasure,  thy  supreme  delight^ 

At  <Hice  thy  consolation  and  thy  theme. 

Not  like  that  fool,  improTidant  and  yain. 

Who  laid  his  weak  foimdation  on  the  sands 

Of  human  wisdom ;  that,  when  winds  and  wares 

Of  trial  and  affliction  shook  the  house. 

It  tank  beneailli  1}ie  ovwwhdming  flood : 

But  rather  like  the  wise,  who  having  boilt^ 

With  prudent  caution,  and  a  single  eye. 

To  that  whieh  shall  withstand  the  wreck  of  time^ 

Hts  mansion  on  Hw  ererlasttng  rock. 

UnmoT'd  beheld  it  firm  abide  the  assault 

Of  weary  elements,  and  stand  secure. 

Thy  lif^  'k  a  wholesome  lesson,  good  for  all 

Who  woo  Inftniot&on  in  the  walks  of  time. 

To  ponder  well,  and  haply  thus  extract 

A  balsam  from  thy  tears ;  though  nature  shrinks 

nelnctaBt  to  reeeire  the  unwelcome  cup. 

A«ifiCioM  sr»  tto«  vtafaHws  of  Jpre , 
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By  heav^  appoAatBd  :-4flVPT  if  tiMy  Mrvt 
To  taring  va  Dearer  home  1  to  wean  oar  hearti 
From  toys  and  trillea }  and  to  fix  them  thore, 
Where  only  lasting  happlneaa  Is  foond  1 

Mortality's  frail  garments  cast  aside  >, 
Corruptible  pot  off  for  incormpt } 
And  ivith  the  Lamb's  msyottsd  roboi  airar'd* 
Made  meet  to  mingle  with  th'  angelic  train 
Of  that  celestial  city ;  aU  whose  walls 
Are soresalTfttion,  and  whose  gatea  are pniae ; 
T1um*rt  safely  landed  on  th'  immortal  ooasfct 
Where  in  full  triumph  the  Messiah  reigns. 
There,— midst  the  splendours  of  eternal  day> 
Applai\ding  angels  hail  the  wdcome  guest; 
There,  erer  shelftered  from  the  darksome  donds. 
That  hover'd  o'er  thy  doubting  path  whilst  here. 
And  often  seem'd  to  thy  distemper'd  eye, 
Awfrdly  loWring,  as  with  tempests  frwight) 
Thy  uin  now  all  are  hush'd,  and  every  pang 
Of  time  and  sense,  in  sore  possession  lost. 
Beauty  for  ashes  {  oh  1  the  blest  e»chsngc ! 
And  oil  of  Joy  to  mourning  now  sucoeeds. 
Wak'd  by  his  roice  who  tun'd  thy  trembling  strings. 
With  g^enuine  fervour  of  seraphic  five^ 
New  songs  of  gladness  from  thy  lyre  aaoend. 
Sweeter  tiian  all  the  poet  sang  beforej 
Whilst  thou,  r^oicing/  join'st  the  general  pmise 
Of  thy  Redeemer,  wise  in  all  his  ways  > 
And  own'st,  with  gratitude,  his  sov'reign  skill, 
Who  sometimes  "  wounds  to  heal,"  but  **  ne'er  to  kill." 

TuaiTTS  TO  CwmR*B  ukuory, 
BT  J.  T.  SnswviL,  Bsg. 

The  following  essay,  on  the  death  of  the  poet,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Beck,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
every  individual  of  piety  and  taste: — 

O  Cowperl  hadst  thou  left  behind 

The  mantle  of  thy  muse } 
Could  I  the  sacred  relic  find. 
Or  oouldst  thou  through  my  darksome  mind 

One  ray  like  thine  diffuse } 
Then  should  my  pensive  numbers  tell 
In  thee  how  great  a  poet  fell  1 
Thy  genius,  fraught  with  classic  lore, 
Could  wisdom's  fountain-head  explore. 
Rich  streams  of  ancient  song  to  pour } 
Thy  spiil^  warm'd  with  twcred  fiie^ 
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Attnn'd  in  iweetert  Btninsfliy  lyre 
To  themes  fluit  holy  lore  insp^e : 

Yet  oft  would  condescend. 
In  humbler  mirthfol  aoonds  to  ptej. 
To  chase  Uack-boding  gloom  away. 

Or  gnlOff  a  fkiend. 

Oh,  ftttal  stroke  to  hunan  pride ! 
That  each  a  sool  should  be  ally'd 

To  such  a  feeble  frame: 
That  he,  who  fielt  such  hearenly  glow. 
Should  sink  so  melancholy  low ; 
Should  Tindicate  the  ways  of  God* 
Yet  tremble  at  his  yengefnl  rod ; 
Should  sing  so  sweet  of  pard*ning  grace. 
Yet  dread  to  meet  his  Saviour's  face ; 
Should  sootbe  so  soft  another's  care. 
Yet  doom  himself  to  dark  despair ! 
Should  taste  and  feel  that  God  is  good. 
Yet  doubt  tbe  SaTiour's  cleansing  blood; 
Should  lash  an  aliielrtie  age, 
Yet  half  rcjjeet  the  cheering  page, 

Nor  dare  the  promise  claim. 

Let  not  the  worid  In  mallee  boas 
A  saint  of  God  forsook  and  lost  .— 
Religion,  cheering  balm  diTine, 
Sweet  peace  and  sacred  joy  are  ttdne. 
Yet  may  the  soul  that  owns  thy  sway, 
Imprison'd  in  its  house  of  day, 
Its  shattered  crazy  organs  find 
Too  little  for  a  mighty  mind : 
Or  through  disordered  senses  trace. 
All  things  deform'd  and  out  of  place. 
So  Gallileo,  dungeon-bound. 
No  longer  stars  or  planets  found, 

To  cheer  his  dreary  cell. 
Ah!  what  avail'd  his  curious  art  1 
His' tubes  nor  light  nor  hope  impart, 

In  superstition's  hell. 

Religion  never  gave  13ie  wound 

Which  Oowper  felt  within; 
Twas  in  corrupted  nature  found. 

Til'  effect  of  Adam's  sin. 
In  bitter  streams  this  fountain  flows 

lliroughout  this  vale  beneath  -, 
And  all  creation  heaves  and  throes 

With  sorrow,  sin,  and  death. 
Distressing  care  and  torturing  pain 
The  palsied  Hmb,  the  fkendad  brain. 
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To  this  dire  cause  we  trace : 
Yet  He,  who,  by  his  healing  word. 
The  limb,  the  sigrht,  the  light  restored ; 
Whose  ndghtf  voice  from  demon  saves 
The  maniac  wand'ring  *mong  the  graves  j 
He  makes  e*en  sharp  affliction  prove 
The  wholesome  medicine  of  love. 

The  fomace  of  his  grace. 

Ye  mourning  saints,  through^thickest  darkness  led. 
Let  not  tormenting  unbelief  prevail; 

Shall  the  sheep  die  for  whom  the  Shepherd  bled  ? 
Shall  God's  almighty  pow'r  and  promise  fail } 

Ah!  no}  e'en  Cowper,  of  all  hope  bereft- 
Bereft  of  reason— deeming  God  his  foe. 

Was  not  to  dreadful  self-destruction  left. 
Nor  left  to  sin  and  murmur  'midst  his  woe.- 

The  conflict  past,  his  happy  spirit  flies 
To  worlds  of  joy,  on  angels'  pinions  borne : 

So  sets  the  sun  in  darkness— soon  to  rise 
In  lustre  fresh,  with  the  returning  mom.* 


THE   END. 
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first  appearance  of,  307 
to  whom  inscribed,  308 
its  reception  by  the  public,  308 
in  what  way  beneficial  to  Cowper,  310 
second  edition  of,  348 

Cowper's  critical  remarks  upon,  and  defence  of, ! 
last  revisal  of,  384—389 


Hops,  notice  of,  431 
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Hopes,  Cowper's,  clouded,  209 

Horace's  advice  to  authors,  aiO 

Humility,  Cowper's,  186 

HnntiBgdon,  Cowper's  aoquaiutance  there,  60 

HurdiB,  Mr.,  death  of  his  sister,  337 

——————  Cowper's  consolatory  letter  to,  86S 

Hymns  for  children,  Cowper*s  revisalof,  287 

I 
January,  Covper's  dread  of,  290,  345 
Idleness,  Ck)wper*s  aversion  to,  268,  250 
Iliad,  Cowper  finished  his  translation  of,  S73 

to  whom  inscribed,  308 

Independence  of  mind,  Gowper's,  412 
Inditference  to  gospel  truths  censored,  180 
Infidelity,  causes  of,  54 

latent,  of  Christians,  403 

Insane  persons  not  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  moral  instruction,  454 
Invitations  of  Cowper*s  friends,  to  pay  them  visits,  numerous,  355 
Jeu  d'esprit,  417 

Joint  literary  undertaking,  why  declined  by  Cowper,  350 
Johnson,  Dr.,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  225 
■  Mr.,  Cowper*s  publisher,  144 

'   Rev.  J.,  kindly  undertakes  tiie  care  of  the  poet,  379 
— — — ^—  unwearied  attempts  to  benefit  his  relative,  388 
— — ^  works  he  read  for  his  amusement,  394 

K 

King,  Mrs.,  Cowpa's  correspondence  with,  261 

■ —  playftd  imaginary  description  of,  270 

•  anxiety  respecting,  286 


-  invitation  of  to  Weston,  289 


Knowledge,  what  we  shall  have  of  each  other  in  heaven,  70 

L 

Ladder,  Christian  experience  compared  to,  205 

Letter,  first,  to  Lady  Hesketh,  21 

Letters,  Cowper's  remarks  upon,  441, 443 

Letter-writing,  remarks  upon,  132 

Liberality  of  Johnson,  Cowper*s  publisher,  350 

Liberty,  lines  upon,  408  . 

— -  of  the  Gospel,  lines  upon,  438,  439 

Life,  human,  fleeting  nature  of,  273,  352 

of  Milton  by  Hayley,  Cowper's  refusal  of,  363 

lines  addressed  to  Sir  William  Russell,  10 

— — R.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  12 

-■■         on  receiving  his  mother's  portrait,  3 
— ~  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  365 
Love  to  Christ,  importance  of,  178 
Luck,  remarks  upon,  57 

M 

Madam  Guyon's  Songs,  120, 121 
Madan,  Rev.  Martin,  30 
Maker,  trifling  with,  remarks  on,  177 
Malady,  Cowper's,  probable  cause  of,  451 
— — — ^^  exciting  cause  of,  455 
Mankind,  Cowper's  knowledge  of,  319 
Maimers,  Cowper's  description  of,  400 
S  I  2 
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Margate,  Cowper's  visit  to,  22 

Marshall  on  Banctification,  ^^t  79 

Melancholy,  Ck)wper*s  description  of  his,  258 

Milton,  Cowper's  edition  of  his  works,  31 1 

■■■    ■  defence  of,  312 

— — ^—  translation  of  his  later  poems,  3l6 

Mind,  Cowper's,  plaintive  description  of,  127 

— — — — ^— -  interesting'  cmnparisons  to,  128—130 

contrasted  with  others,  140—142 

Ministry,  Christian,  importance  of,  853 

— — great  responsibility  of,  354 

faithfol  effects  of,  865 

More,  Hannah,  notice  of,  255 
Mother,  Cowper's  love  of  his,  292 
Motives,  Cowper's,  for  publishing,  185 
Mnndesley,  description  of,  38i 
Mnrmuring,  nnbeooming  to  Christians,  155 

N 
Natural  genius  remarks  6n,  248 

Nature's  works,  how  viewed  by  the  Christian,  410—434 
Negro  Slavery,  Cowper  urged  to  write  upon,  255 

■        remarks  upon,  264 
Nervous  fever,  Cowper's  attack  of,  301 

sensibility,  Cowper's  great,  452 

Newton,  Bishop,  on  the  Prophecies,  52 
Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  visit  to  Weston,  27 1 

Mrs.,  death  of,  302 

Rev.  John,  providential  visit  to  the  Unwins,  82 

dose  Intimacy  with  Cowper,  83 

— — anxiety  to  soothe  the  poet's  mind,  1 15 

his  preface  to  Cowper's  first  volume,  144, 147 


Norfolk,  incidents  of  journey  into,  379 

Northampton  parish  clerk,  275 

North  Tnddenham,  Cowper's  removal  to,  380 


O 
Olney,  removal  to,  82 

Hymns,  notice  of,  102 

Poet's  house  there,  remarks  upon,  127 

■'  removal  from,  198 

Cowjier's  reflections  at  leaving,  201 

Orders,  Cowper's  thoughts  of  taking,  76 
Originality  of  Cowper's  productions,  421 
Ostentation,  Cowper's  freedom  from,  403 


P 

Patriotism,  Cowper's,  411 

Pearsall's  meditations,  56 

Peculiarity  of  Cowper's  case,  244,  ^6,  248 

Pension,  his  Majesty's  grant  of,  to  Cowper,  s65, 377 

Perowne,  Miss,  Cowper's  attachment  to,  382 

Perseverance,  Cowper's,  412 

Piety,  Cowper's,  401—405 

Poems,  pains  taken  in  their  composition,  by  Cowper,  143 

■  Montes  Glaciales,  S91 

Cowper's  last,  The  Cast-away,  303 
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Poems  short,  nimiber  of  Cowper's,  S75 

Poetry,  composition  of,  beneficial  to  Cowper,  130 

—  Cowper's,  character  of,  423 

compared  with  Milton's  and  Yaung%  424 

■         and  devotion  natural  allies,  42S 
Poets,  remark  upon,  154 
Poor,  Cowper's  sympathy  for,  238 
Portrait,  Cowper's  mother's,  his  receipt  of,  291 

remarks,  on  prefixing  to  his  poems,  342 

Prayer,  private,  Cowper's  first  attempt  at,  8 

Preaching,  remarks  upon,  227 

Pressure  upon  Cowper's  mind,  continuance  ctf,  S52 

Pride,  its  deceitftOness,  78 

Prodigal  Son,  parable  of,  50—85 

Productions,  other  men's,  remarks  upon,  262 

Cowper's  mean  opinion  of  his  own,  125 

Cowper's,  remarks  of  a  critic  upon,  443 

Profession,  the  line  unsuitable  for  Cowper,  9 
Pboorbss  or  Error,  notice  of,  428 
Prose,  Cowper's,  notice  of,  440 
Providence,  mysterious,  26,  t^,  182 

■  -  superintends  all  our  concerns,  68 

-  importance  of  submitting  to  its  dispensations,  59 

-  hymn  upon^  104 

-  inscrutable,  125 


-  divine  sovereignty  of,  461 

-  our  duty  respecting,  463 
.  impiety  of  hasty  decisions  respecting,  464 


Public  taste,  remarks  upon,  138 


Randolph,  Rev.  Dr.,  lines  by,  446 
Reformation,  the  divinity  of,  noticed,  296 
Reflections,  serious,  177 

on  the  poet's  life,  449 

Religion,  not  the  cause  of  Cowper's  depression,  27, 107 
■  a  mere  profession  of,  exposed,  179 

— -^—  reasons  for  introducing  it  to  minds  not  wholly  sane,  453 

-  not  dishonoured  thereby,  454 
— —  folly  of  ascribing  his  malady  to,  466 

true  character  of,  467 

:-  delusions  of  men  respecting,  460 

Rdigious  sentiments,  Cowper's,  403 
Removals,  frequent,  effects  of,  20O 
Resignation,  Cowper,  207 

RjETIBEMBNT,  UOtiCC  Of,  433 

Retirement,  hymn  upon,  41 

■  Cowper's  love  of,  126 

poem  upon,  notice  of, 

Rhyming  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  4l6 
River,  human  life  compared  to,  135 
Romney,  Mr.  Cowper's  sonnet  to,  336 
Rose,  Samuel,  esq.  239 

last  visit  to  Cowper,  397 

-~—  Mr.  Cowper's  regard  for,  241 

— character  of,  271 

Rural  situation,  moral  advantages  of,  398 
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8. 
Babteth,  obserranoe  of,  1S3 
Satire,  character  of  Oowper^,  437 
Savage  treatment  of  Cowper,  by  a  aeboolfcUow,  ft 
Seaaoo,  reflections  upon,  S07 
Self-knowledge,  remarks  upon,  8S3 
Sensibility,  remarks  upon,  lOO 
Shynees,  Oowper's  mention  of,  3ft7f  303 
Singidarity  of  Ck>wper*s  feelings,  997 
Smallpox,  Cowper*8  attack  of,  8 
Solicitor,  Cowper  articled  to,  8 
Solicitude,  remarks  apon«  99 
Sounds,  effects  of,  170 
Specimens  of  first  Christian  thoughts,  48 
Spencer,  Lady  Dowager,  viait  of  to  Cowper,  300 
Spirits,  Cowper*8,  much  depressed,  34<K-848 
Stage,  impiety  oi,  8ft9 
Strife,  eyOs  of,  17O,  180 
Style,  Hume  and  Robertson's  compared,  129 

Robertson's,  Gibbon's,  and  Newton's,  remarks  on,  S23 

Blair's  and  Seattle's  compared,  294 

Submission,  Cowper's  great,  300 
Superior  talenU,  frequent  evils  of,  978 
Superstition,  Cowpef  s  freedom  from,  239 

T. 
Tablb  Talk,  notice  of,  427 
Task,  notice  o^  435 
Task,  origin  of,  166 

end  it  was  intended  to  answer,  l(S6 

Taylor,  Miss  Jane,  lines  by,  447 

Temple,  Cowper's  entrance  into,  19 

Temptation,  lines  upon,  lotf 

■niomton,  John,  esq.  death  of,  and  lines  upon,  80 

Throckmorton,  Sir  John,  231 

— his  fimuly,  233 

Throckmorton's,  kindness  of,  243 
Timidity,  remarks  upon,  978 
Time,  remarks  on,  150 
Transformation,  Cowper's  supposed,  175 
Truth,  notice  of,  429 
Ttkocinium,  notice  of,  439 

U. 

Unfinished  poetical  fragment,  415 

Unpardonable  sin,  Cowper's  delusion  respecting,  29 

Unwin,  Rev.  Mr.  melancholy  death  of,  80 

Mrs.  her  parentage,  60 

Care  of  Cowper  under  his  depression, 

"  providentially  preserved  from  fire,  251 

.  her  first  attack  of  paralysis,  366 

. her  second  attack,  324 

. her  gradual  recovery,  326  .   ,     ^ 

great  debiUty,  its  effects  upon  Cowper's  mind,  364 

. defence  of  Cowper's  attachment  to,  367 

obligations  of  Cowper  to,  368 

-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowley's  visit  to,  389 


last  iUness  and  death,  385 

-  fiunily,  Cowper's  descriptton  of,  69 
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Unwin'8  ftunily  their  time,  bow  employed,  00 
■  Rev.  W.  C,  Cowper's  correspondence  with,  138 

•  sadden  death  of,  233 


-  Cowper's  reflections  on  his  death,  234 

-  Character  of,  ass 

-  effects  of  his  death  on  CowperTs  mind,  237 


Usefulness,  the  great  aim  of  Cowper  in  his  poems,  139 

V. 
Van  Leer's  letter's,  Cowper's  translation  of,  206 

—  memorial  and  conyersion  of,  297 
Verse  manufactonr,  Cowper's,  213 

W. 

Wealth,  its  tise  and  abnse,  151 
Weston,  remarks  npon,  199 
— —  removal  to,  200 

Mr.  Hayley's  first  visitto,    2 

— — — —  Cowper's  removal  from,  379 
Willis,  Dr.  consulted  on  Cowper's  case,  376 
Winters,  serious  remarks  upon,  288 
Winter,  remarks  npon,  140 
Works  Cowper  had  read,  242 
World,  foolishness  of,  259 

'       its  opinion  of  religion,  08 
— —  vanity  of,  125 
Worldly  amusements,  remarks  on,  69 

—  friendships,  74 . 
'              pursuits,  87 

,  Writing,  relief  it  afforded  to  Cowper,  129 

Y. 

Young,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  S2 

Youth,  choice  of  a  pro&ssion  for,  importance  of,  9 

Z 
zeal,  when  improperly  exerted,  462 
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For  petUrday  read  you  toff  line  S3,  p.  269- 

—  Mn.     Mr.  in  the  note  p.  310. 

—  c  at  the  end  of  the  l  ith  line,  p.  341,  put  e. 

—  ihewR  read  thi»t  and  for  clergirmen,  read  clergyman,  p.  382,  line  1 3. 
Omit  however,  line  6,  p.  384. 

For  Rowley,  read  Fowley,  p.  lOl,  line  22. 

—  reflux  read  reflex,  p.  113,  line  13,  from  bottom, 

—  Greetheod  read  Qreetheed,  p.  228. 

—  he  read  it,  line  SO,  p.  230. 

In  page  us,  the  Snd  line  from  the  bottom,  the  m.  belongs  to  the  fol- 
lowing y*        . 
In  the  4th  line  of  the  poetic  qnotation,  page  429,  (or  anerted  read 

ee&ential* 
Omit  not  in  the  7th  line,  page  438. 


The  reader  is  reepectfutly  unarmed  that  the  above  errors   were 
occasioned  by  the  Author*s  distance  from  the  press. 
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